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TO THE 
Right Honourable my very good Lord. 
THE 
Duke of Buckingham his Grace, 


LORD HIGH-ADMIRAL. 


Excellent Lord, 


i; Olomon ſays, A Good Name 1s a 
precious Oyntment ; and, I afſure 
my ſ-lf, ſuch will Tour Grace's Name 

be with Pofterity ; for your Fortune and 
Merit, both have been Eminent ; and Towu 
have planted things that are like to laſt. 1 
do now publiſh my Eflays ; which, of all 
7y other Works, have been moſt current: 
For that, as it ſeems, they come home to 
Men's Buſineſs, and Boſoms. I have en- 
larged them both in Number and Weight; 
A 2 ſo 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. p 
fo that they are indeed a New work. T 
thought it therefore agieeable to my Af- 
fetion, and Obligation to Your Grace, to | 
preſix your Name before them, both in Eng- | 
1h 6: Latin: For I do conceive, that the 
Latin Volume of them, (being in the Uni- 
verſal Language) may /aft as long as 
Books Y/aſt. My Inftauration I dedicated 
ihe King ; my Hiſtory of Henry rhe | 
Severth (which Ihave now alſo tranſlated | 
into Latin) and my Portions of Natural | 
Hiſtory to the Prince. And theſe I dedi- 
cate 10 Your Grace,being of the beſt Fruits, 
that, by the good increaſe which God gives 
' to my Pen and Labours, { could yield, God 
lead Your Grace by the hand. 


_ 


Your Graces molt cbiiged 


and Faithful Servant, 


Fr. St. ALBAN. 
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Elogies on the Iluſtrious Author. 
; Ben. Johnſon, in his Diſcoverzes, p. tor. 


+: Here happened in my time, one Noble Speaker 
[Lord Verulam| who was full of gravity in his 
ſpeaking. His Language (where he could ſpare or 
aſs by a jeſt) was nobly cenſorious. No Man ever 
bake more neatly, more preſtly, more weightily, or 
{uffered leſs emptineſs, leſs Tdlenefs in whar he uttered. 
No member of his Speech but conſiſted of his own gra- 
ces. His Hearers could not cough or look aſide from 
him without loſs. He commanded where he ſpoke ; 
and had his Judges angry and pleaſed at his devotion. 
No Man had their affections more in his power. The 
fear of every man that heard him, was, leſt he ſhould 
make an end. And afterwards, Lord Egerton, the Chan- 
cellor, a great and grave Orator, &c. But his Learn- 
ed and able, (though unfortunate) Succeſſor, [Lord 
Bacon| is he, who hath filled up all members, and per- 
formed that in onr tongue, which may be compar'd or 
prefer'd, either to inſolent Greece or haughty Rome. In 
thort, within his view, and about his times, were all 
the Wits born, that could honour a Language or help 
ſtudy. Now things Gaily fall; Wits grow downward, 
and Eloquence goes backward : So that. he may be 
nam d and ſtand as the mark and «wi of our Language. 
And a little after, My cenceit of his Perſon was ne- 
ver increaſed toward him, by his place or honouts. 
Put I have and do reverence him for the greatneſs that 
was only proper to himſelf, in that he ſeem'd to me e- 
ver by his work, one of the greateſt Men, and moſt 
worthy of admirazion, that had been in many Ages. 
In his Adverſity I ever prayed, that God would give 
him ſtrength, for greatneſs he could not wane. Neither 
could 
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could I condolein a wordor ſyllable for him ; as know- ; 
ing no Accident could do harm to Vertue, but rather 
help to make it manifeſt. 


a 
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A. Cowley, in his Poem to the Royal Society, aiter | 
ſome refletions upon the State of Philoſophy | 
aforetime, goes on. 


om few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhown, 
That labour d to aſſert the Liberty | 
(From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown) 
Of this Old Minor {tl 7 Philoſophy ; 

But "twas Rebellion call d to fight 

For ſach a long oppreſſed Right. 
BACON at /aft, a mighty Man, aroſe, 

Whom a wiſe King and Nature choſe 

Lord Chancellor of both their Laws, 
And boldly undertook the injur d Pupils canfe. 


IIZ. 


Authority, which did a Body boaſi, _ 
Though twas but Air condens'd, and Falk'd about, 
Like ſome oid Giants more Gigantic Gboſt ; 
To terrifie the Learned Rout 
#ith the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, 
He chac'd out of our fight, 
Nor juffer'd Living Men to be miſſed 
By the vain ſhadows of the Dead : 
To Graves from whence 1t roſe, the conquer 1Phantome fied j 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ſtood 
in midſt of th Orchard, and the whole did claim, 
which with a uſcleſs Sithe of Wood, 
Lnd ſomething elſe not worth @ nam: 
( Both waſt for ſhew, yet neither fit 
Or is Defena, or to { get ; 
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| He ſought and gather 


— 


Ridiculous and ſenceleſs Terror: ! ) made 


| Children and ſuperſtitious Men afraid. 


The Orchard s open now, and free ; 


{| BACON has broke that Scare-crow Deity: 


Come, enter, all that will, 
Behold the rip ned Fruit, come gather now jour fill, 
Yet ſtill, methinks, we fain would ve 
Catching at the Forbidden Tree, 
IVe would be like the Deitie, 
When Truth and Falſhood, Good and Evil, we 


| Without the Sences aid within our ſelves would fee ; 


For *tis God only who can find 
All Nature in his Mind. 


IV. 


| From Wards, which are but Piftures of the Thought, 


(Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly drew) 


| To Things, the Minds right Obje&, he it brought, 


Like fooliſh Birds to painted Grapes we flew 
l; for our of the True ; ” 


And when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
| He preſt them wiſely the Mechanic way, 
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| Till all their juyce did in oneVeſſet joyn, 


Ferment into @ Nouriſhment Divine, 
The thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine. 
Who to the Life an exact Piece would make, 
Muſt not from others Work a Copy take ; 
No, not from Rubens or Vandike ; 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
Th” Ideas and the Images which lie 
In his own Fancy, or his Memory. 
No, he before has fight muſt place 
The Natural and Living Face; 
The real Object muſt command 
Each Fudgment of his Eye, and Motion of his Hand, 
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V. 


From theſe long Errors of the way, 

In which our wandring Predeceſſors went, 

And like th' 014 Jebrews many years did ſtray 
In deſarts but of ſmall extent, 

BAC ON, Vie Moſes, led us forth at Iaft, 
The barren Wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand, 
Of the bleſf promi;'d Land, 


And from the Mountains Top of his Exalted IWit, 


Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it. 
But life did never to one Man allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too ; 
Nor can ſo ſhort a Line ſufficient be 
To fathom the vaſt depths of Natures Sea: 
The worZ he did we ought t admire, 
And vere unjuſt if we ſhould more require 
From hy few years, divided "twixt th' Exceſs 
Of low Afiiction, and high Happineſs : 
For who on things remote can fix hs ſight, 
That's always in a Triumphy, or a fight ? 
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HAT is Truth? faid jeſting Pilate, and would 
not ſtay for an anſwer. Certainly there be 
that delight in giddinefſs, and count it a Bon- 
dage to fix a Belief; affecting free-will 

in thinking, as well as in acting. And though the 

Secs of Philoſophers of that kind be gone, yet there 

remain certain diſcourſing Wits, which are of the ſame 

Veins, though there be not ſo much Blood in them, as 

was in thoſe of the Ancients. Burt it is not only the dit- 

ficulty and labour, which men take in finding out of 

Truth ; nor again, that when it is found, it impoſeth up- 

on Mens thoughts, that doth bring Lyes in favour ; but 

a natural, though corrupt Love, of the Lye it felif. One 

.of the later Schools of the Grecians examineth the matter, 

and is at a ſtand, to think what ſhould be in it, that 

Men ſhould love Lyes ; where neither they make for 
leature, as with Poets, nor for Advantage, as with the 
Aerchant, but for the Lyes fake. But I cannot tell. Tis 

lame Tr«this a Naked and Open day-light, that doth not 

ſhew the Masks, and Mummeries, and Triumphs of the 

World, half ſo ſtately and daintily as Candie-light. 

Truth may perhaps cyme to the price of a Pearl, that 

Meweth belt by day ; but it will not riſe to the po of 

a Dia- 
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2 Sir Francis Bacon's #//ays. 
a Diamond or Carbuncle, that ſheweth beſt in varied 
Lights. A mixture of a Lye doth ever add pleaſure. 


Doth any man doubt, that if there were taken out of | 


Mens minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Va- 
luations, Imaginations as one would, and the like ; but 
it would leave the minds of a number of Men, poor 
jfarunken things, full of melancholy and indiſpoſition, 
and unpleating to themſelves? One of the Farhers in 
great ſeverity called Poeſie, Vinum Demonum, becauſe it 
tilleth the Imagination, and yet it is but with the ſha- 
dow of a Lye. But it is not the Lye that paſſeth through 
the mind, but the Zze that finketh in, and ſettleth in it, 
chat doth the hurt, ſuch as we ſpake of before. But 
howlſoever theſe things are thus in Mens depraved judg- 
ments and affections ; yet Truth, which only doth judge 


it ſelf, tcacheth, that the enquiry of 77th, which is the | 


love-making, or wooing of it : the knowledge of Truth, 
which is the preſence of it: and the belief of 77u:h, which 
is the enjoying of it, is the ſoveraign good of Humane 
Nature. "The firſt Creature of God in the works of the 


Days, was Light of the Senſe; the laſt was the Light of | 


Reaſon ; and his Sabbath-Work ever ſince, is the illu- 
mination of his Spirit. Firſt, he breathed light upon the 
face of the Matter or Chaos; then he breathed light in- 
to the face of Man ; and ſtill he breatheth and inſpireth 
light intothe face of his Choſen. The Poet thar beauti- 
fied the Sect, that was otherwiſe inferiour to the reſt, 
faith yet excellently well: I: is a pleaſure ro ſtand upon 
the ſhore, and to fee Ships toft upon the Sea; a pleaſure to 
ftand in the Window of & Caſtle, and to ſec a Battel, and the 
adventure therecf below : but no pleaſure is comparable to the 
ſtauding upon the vantage-ground of Truth : (an Hill not to 


be commanded, and where the Air is always clear and 


icrene:) and to ſee the Errors, and Wandrings, and Miits, 
and Tempeſts in the Vale bel : So always thatthis proſpect 
be with Pity, and not with ſwelling or Pride. Cer- 
tainly it is Heaven upon Earth, to have a Mans ming 
move in Charity, reft in Providence, and tura upon the 
Poles of 7th. To 
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Of Truth. 2 


To paſs from Theoiogicil and Philoſophical Trarh, to 
the Truth of Civil buſineſs, it will be acknowtald 
even by thoſe that piactile it nor, Un clear and round 
dealing is the honour of Mans nature, and that mixture 
of falſhood is like allay in Coin of Gold and Silver, 
which may make the Metal work the better, but it em- 
bafeth it. For theſe windins and crooked courſes are 
the goings of the Serpent, winch goeth baſely upon the 
Belly, and not upon the foct. There is no Vice that 
doth ſo cover a Man with /!:ame, as to be found falſe 
: and perfidious. And therefore Momtaigne {faith prettily . 
when he enquired the reaſon, Why the word of the 
! Lye ſhould be ſuch adifgrace, and ſuch an odious charge 
Saith he, IF it be 2vell weighed, To ſay that a Man lyeth, 
as much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, jw A 
Coward tewards Men. For a Lye faces God, and ſhrinks 
from Man. Surely the wickednel and Val ihood, and 
breach of Faith, cannot poflibly be ſo highly exprefled, 
as in that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to cal: the Judgments 
of God upon the Generations of Men; it being fore- 
told, that when Chriſt cometh, He {hall z0t find Firth Up 
on the Earth. 


i þ 
* II. 
_— E N fear Death, as Children fear to go in thedark: 
) £ 
"1-4 And as that natural fear in Children i5 encreaſed 
78 Rn” 
; with Tales, ſo is the other. Certainly the contemplation 
; of Death, as the wages of ſin, and pailage to another 
! World, is ; Holy and Religious; but the fcar of it, as a 
? tribute due unto Nature, is weak. Yet in religious } Me- 
; ditations, there 1s ſometimes a mixture of v aniry and 1u- 
x |} perſtition. You fſhall read in fome of tlic Friers Books 


of Mortification, that a Man jhould think wich himſclt, 
5 what the pain is, it he have but his fingers end preiled 
| B 2 or 
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4 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſays. 

or tortured, and thereby imagine what the pains of Death 
are, when the whole body 1s corrupted and diſlolved ; 
when many times Death paſſeth with lefs pain, than the 
corture of a Limb: For the moſt Vital parts are not the 
quickelt of Senfe. And by him that ſpake only as a 
Philoſopher, and natural man, it- was well faid ; Pompa 
m0rtis 7ag ts terret, quam Mrs ip/a, Groans, and Con- 
vulſions, and ditcoloured Face, and Friends weeping, 
and Blacks, and Obſequies, and the like, ſhew Dearhb 
terrible. It is worthy the obſerving, that there 1s no 
palhton in the mind of Man ſo weak, but it mates and 
maſters the fear of Death: and therefore Death is no ſuch 
terrible Enemy, when a Man hath ſo many attendants 
about him, that can win the combat of him. Rewverge 
triumphs over Death ; Love flights it ; Honcur aſpireth to 
it ; Grief flicth to it; Fear pre-occupateth it. Nay we 
read, aiter Ortho the Emperor had flain himſelf, Piry 


(which is the tendereſt of Aﬀections) provoked many to | 
die, out ot meer compatlton to their Soveraign, and as 
che trueſt fort of Followers. Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs | 
and Saticty; Cogita quandiu eadem faceres ; Mori welle, non 


tantum ÞForiis, cut Miſer, ſed etiom Faſtidicſus poteſtk, A 


man would die, though he were neither valiant nor mi- | 
{crable, cnly upon a wearinefs to do the ſame thing ſo | 
olt over and over. It 8 no lefs worthy to obſerve, how # 
little aiteracicn in good Spuits tne approaches of Death | 
make. For tney appearto be the ſame Men till the laſt | 
infant. Awugrſtus Cuſar died 1n a complement ; Livia, | 
Conjugit noftri memo, vv, & vale, Tiberius in Dillimu- | 


w. 


Jacion, as Tacitus Taith of him; Fam Tibcrium Vires, &> | 
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Corpus, nm D.jſunutatio diſcrebant. Veſpaſran in a jeſt, fitting | 


upon the fool; Us puro, Deus fic. Galba with a Sen- 


tence ; Feri, f7 ex ve jir populi Romeni, holding forth his | 
Neck.-! Se P2771 1385 OCUNUS 1N dit>atch 3 Lid:ſte, FA guid 21hi | 


reſ/at agendum. Aud the ike. C erminly the Srozcks be- 
frowed too much colt upon Peat, and by their great 
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Of Unity in Religion. 5 
Tt is as natural to die, as to be born; and to a little in- 
fanc perhaps the one is as painful as the other. He that 
dies 1n an earneſt purſuit, is like one that is wounded in 
hot blood, who for the time ſcarce feels the hurt ; and 
therefore a Mind fixt, and bent upon ſomewhat that is 
200d, doth avert the dolours of Death, But above all, 
believe it, the ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nurc d/mittis, when 
2 Man hath obtained worthy ends and expectations.. Death 
hath this alſo ; that it openeth the Gate to good Fame, 


and extinguiſheth Envy. 
Extinitus amabitur ide. 


-HL 
Of Unity in Religion. 


R E#” being the chief band of Humane Society,it is 

a happy thing when ir felt is well contained with- 
in the true band of Uniry. The Quarrels and Diviſions 
about Religion were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 
The reafon was, becauſe the Religion of the Heathen 
conſiſted rather in Rites and Ceremonies, than in any 
conſtant belick. For you may imagine what kind of 
Faith theirs was, when the chief Doctors and Fathers of 
their Church were Poets. But the true God hath this 
Attribute, that he is a Fealous God, and rheretore his 
Worſhip and Religion will endure no mixture or Partner, 
We ſhall therefore ſpeak a few words concerning the U- 
nity of the Church ; What are the Fruits thereef,, wat te 
Bonds, and what the Means. 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the well-pleaſing of God, 
which ts All in All) are two ; the one towards thole thar 
are without the Church, the other towards thoſe that are 
2-it9in. For the former, It 1s certain, that Tereſes and 
Schifms are of all others the greateſt Scandais, vea, more 
than corruption of Manners. For as in the Natural 
Body, a Wound or Solution of continuity, is worle than 
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' fore whenſoever it cometh to that paſs, that one faith, 


Voice had need continually to ſound in Mens Ears, Nelite 
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a corrupt Humour ; 1o in the Spiritual. So that nothing 
doth ſo much keep Men out of the Church, and drive 
men out of the Church as a breach of Unity: And there- 
Ficce 1799 aſerto another {aich, Ficce 11 penetralibus ; that 15, 
when ſume Men ſek Chrilt in the Conventicles of He- 
reticks, and others in an outward face of a Church, that 


exire, Go not out. The Doctor of the Gentiles (the pro- 
priety of whoſe vocation drew him to have a fpecial care 
of thoſe without ) faith, If an Heathen come in and hear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will he not ſay that you are mad? 
and certainly it is little better, when Atheiſts and pro- 
phane perſons do hear of ſo many diſcordant and con- 
trary Opinions in Religion ; it doth avert them from the 
Church, and maketh them zo {it down im the Chair of the 
Scorners. It is but a light thing to be vouched in fo ſeri- 
ous a matter, but yet it expreifeth well the deformity. 
"There is a Maſter of Scofhng, that in his Catalogue of 
Books of a feigned Library, ſets down this Title of a 
Book, The Merrice-dance of Hereticks. For indeed every 
vect of them hath a diverſe poſture, or cringe by them- 
ſelves, which cannot but move deriſion in Worldings, 
and depraved Politicks who are apt to contemn holy 
enings. 

Asftor the Fruit toward thoſe that are within. It 1s Peace, 
where containcth infinite Bleflings ; it eſtabliſheth Faith: 
it kindleth Charity ; the outward peace of the Church 
diſtilleth into peace of Conſcience ; and it turneth the 
Fabours of Writing and Reading of Controverſies, in- * 
co Treatiſes of Meriification and Devotion. ' 

Concerning the Bonds of Unity, the true placing of | 
them importeth exceedingly. There appear to be two *+* 
extreams. For to certain Zelors all ſpeech of pacitication *% 
is odious. Is it peace, Jehu ? 3Vhat haſt thou to do with | 
peace ? trrrm thee behind me. Peace 5 not the matter, but 
owing a party, Contrariwite certain Laodiceans, and 
I1ke-warm pezlons, thipk tney may accommodate points 

| os 
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Of Unity in Religion. 7 
of Religion by middle ways, and taking part of both, 
and witty reconcilements, as if they would make an ar- 
bitrement between God and Man. But theſe extreams 
are to be avoided ; which will be done, it the league of 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf, were in the 
two crofs clauſes thereof, ſoundly and plainly expound- 
ed. He that is not with us, is againſt us: And again, He 
that is not again#F us, is with us: That is, if the points 
Fundamental, and of Subſtance in Religion, were truly 
diſcerned and diſtinguiſhed from points not meerly of 
Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or good Intention. This 
is a thing may ſeem to many a matter trivial, and done 
already ; but if it were done leſs partially, it would be 
embraced more generally. 

Of this T may give only chis advice, according to my 
ſmall model: Men ought to take heed of rendring God's 
Church by two kinds of controverſies: "The one is, 
when the matter of the point controverted is too ſmall 
and light, not worth the heat and ſtrife about it, kindled 
only by - contradi&tion. . For, as it is noted by one of 
the Fathers, Chriſt's Coat indeed had no ſeam, but the Chur- 
ches Veſture was of divers colours ; whereupon he faith, I 
veſte wvarietas fit, ſciſſuranon ſit ; they be two things, Uniry 
and Uniformity. The other is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is great, Þut it is driven to an over- 
great ſubtilty and obſcurity, fo that it becometh a thing 
rather ingenious than ſubſtantial A Man that is of 
judgment and underſtanding, ſhall ſometimes hear ig- 
norant Men differ, and know well within himſelf, that 
thoſe which ſo differ, mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves would never agree. And if it come o to 
paſs, in that diſtance of judgment which is between Man 
and Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not diſcern that frail Men in 
ſome of their contradictions intend the ſame thing, and 
accepteth of both ? The nature of ſuch controverfies is 
excellently expreſſed by St. Paul, in the warning and 


precept that he giveth concerning the ſame, Dewita pro- 
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Tanas vocum novitates, & oppoſitiones falſi nominis ſcientie ; 
Men create oppoſitions which are not, andput theminto 
new terms ſo fixed, as whereas' the meaning ought to 
covern theterm, the term in effect governeth the mean- 
ing. There be alſo two falſe Peaces, or Unities; the 
one, when the Peace 15 grounded but upon an implicite 
Ignorance ; for all Colours will agree in the dark : the 
other when it is pieced up upon a dire&t admifhon of 
contraries in Fundamental points. For 'Truth and 
Falſhood in ſuch things, are like the Iron and Clay in the 
zoes of Nebuchadnez%ar's Image, they may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate. 

Concerning the Means of procuring Unity ; Men muſt 
beware, that in the procuring or muniting of Religious 
Unity, they do not ditlolve and deface the Laws of Cha- 
Tity, and of Humane Society. There be two Swords 
amongſt Chriſtians, the Spiritual and Temporal ; and 
both have their due ofhce and place in the maintenance: 
of Religion. But we may not take up the third Sword, 
which 15 Mahomet's Sword, or like unto it ; that 1s, to 
propagate Religion by Wars, or by ſfanguinary Perſecu- 
tions to force Conſciences, except it be in caſes of overt 
Scandal, blaſphemy or intermixture of practice againſt 
the State ; much leſs to nourith Seditions, to authorize 
Conlpiracies and Rebell:ons, to put the Sword into the 
peoples hands, and the like, tending to the ſubverſion 
of all Government, which is the Ordinance of God. 
For this is but to daſh the Firſt Table againſt the Second, 
and ſo to conflider Men as Chriſtians, as we forget thac 
they are Men. Lacretius the Poer, when he beheld the 
Act of LTAamemnnos, that could endure the lacrificing of 


on O © 
his own Daughter, exclaimed ; 
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Tatum Religio potuit ſuadere malurum. 


what would hs have ſaid, if he had known of the Maji- 
facre in Þrarce, or the Powder-Treaton of England ? 
He wouid heve been feven times more Epicure and 

- | Atheiſt 
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Atheiſt than he was : For as the Temporal Sword is to 
be drawn with great circumſpection in caſes of Religion ; 
ſo it is a thing monſtrous, to put it into the hands of 
the common people. Let that be left unto the Anabap- 
tiſts, and other Furies. It was great blaſphemy, when 
the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend and be like the higheſt ; but 
it is greater blaſphemy to perſonate God, and bring him 
in, ſaying, I will deſcend and be like the Prince of Darkneſs ; 
And what is it better, to make the cauſe of Religion to 
deſcend to the cruel and execrable actions of Murthering 
Princes, Butchery of People, and Subverſion of States 
and Governments? Surely this 1s to bring down the Ho- 
ly Ghoſt, inſteadof the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape 
of a Vulture or Raven ; and to ſet out of the Bark of a 
Chriſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark of Pyrates and 4/- 
/://ms. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary, that the Church 


by Doctrine and decree, Princes by their Sword, and 


ail Learnings both Chriſtian and Moral, as by their 
Mercury Rod, do damn and fend to Hell for ever thoſe 
Facts and Opinions, tending to the ſupport of the fame, 
as hath been already in good part done. Surely in Coun- 
cils concerning Religion, that Counſel of the Apoſtle 
would be prefixed, Ira hominis non imples juſtitiam Dei. 
And it was a notable obſervation of a wiſe Father, and 
no leſs ingeniouſly confeitſed, That rhoſe which held aud 
perſwaded preſſure of Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 
therein themſelwes for their own ends. 
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Of Revenge. 
F.uvenge is a kind of wild Fuitice ; winch tie more 


Man's Nature runs to, the more Gaugnt] aw to weed 
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but even with his Enemy ; but in paſting it over he is 
ſuperiour : for it is a Princes part to pardon. And S0- 
lomon, T am fure, faith, It is the Glory of a Man to paſs by 
an offence. That which is paſt, is gone, and irrecovera- 
ble; and wiſe Men have enough to do with things pre- 
ſent, and to come: therefore they do but trifle with 
themſelves, that labour in paſt matters. There is no 
Man doth a wrong for the wrongs ſake, but thereby to 
purchaſe himſelf profit, or pleaſure, or honour, or the 
like. Therefore why ſhould T be angry with a Man for 
loving himſelf better than me ? And if any Man ſhould 
do wrong meerly out of ill nature why ? yet it 1s but 
like the Thorn or Bryar, which prick and ſcratch, be- 
cauſe they can do no other. The molt tolerable fort of 


Revenge, 15 for thoſe wrongs which there is no Law to 


remedy : But then let a man take heed, that the Revenge 
be ſuch, as there is no Law to puniſh ; elſe a Man's E- 
nemy is {till before-hand, and it is two for one. Some 
when they take Revenge, are defirous the Party ſhould 
know whence 1t cometh : this 15 the more generous. For 


the delight ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing the | 
hurt, as in making the party repent. But baſe and crafty | 
Cowards are like the Arrow that flieth in the dark. Co/- F 
1s Duke of Florence had a deſperate ſaying againſt per- Þ 


fidious or neglecting Friends, as if thoſe wrongs were 
unpardonable: Nu ſhall read (faith he) that we are com- 
»anded to forgive our Tnemies ; but you never read, that we 
are commanded to | forgive our Friends, Pat yet the SpIrit 
of Fob was in a better tune ; ſhall 2ve (faith he) rake good 
at Ged's hand, cnd net be content to take evil alſo? And ſo 
of Friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a Man 
that frudieth Revirge, Keeps his own wotunds green, 
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which otherwite would heal, and do well : Pablick Re- 
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071g 26 moſt part Fortunate, as that for the 
death of C{z-, for the dearh of Pertinax, for the death 


of Henry the Third of Frazce, and many more. Bur in F*: 
private Revexgrs 1t 15 not fo. Nay, rather vindicative f' 
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V. 
Of Adverſity. 


; | the Stoicks,) That the good things which belong to proſperi- 
| ty are to be wiſhed, but the good things that belong to = 
| [ity are to be admired : Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, ad- 
 zerſarum mirabilia. Certainly, if Miracles be the com- 
' mand over Nature, they appear moſt in Adver/ity. It 
is yet a higher Speech of his, than the other, (much too 


hgh for a Heathen) 1t 7s true greatneſs to have in one the 
| frailry of a Man, and the ſecurity of a God: Vere magnum ha- 


F here fragilitatem hominis, ſecuritatem Dei. This would have 


done better in Poeſie, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indeed have been buſie with 
it; for it is in effect the thing, which is figured in that 
ſtrange Fiction of the ancient Poets, which feemeth not 
to be without myſtery ; nay, and to have ſome ap- 
proach to the State of a Chriſtian : That Hercules, hes 
E he went to unbind Prometheus) by whom Humane Nature 


* Fis repreſented) ſailed the length of the great Ocean in an Ear- 
_ Þ then Pot or Pitcher ; Tavely deſcribing Chriſtian reſolution, 


| that ſaileth in the frail Bark of the Fleſh, through the 
! waves of the World. Burt to ſpeak in a mean : The 
| Vertue of Proſperity is Temperance, the Vertue of Adver- 
{ity is Fortitude, which in Morals 1s the more heroical 
L Vertue. Proſperity is the Blefling of the Old Teſtament, 
* £dyerſity is the Blefling of the New, which carrieth the 
greater Benediction, and the clearer Revelation of God's 
| favour. Yet even in the Old Teſtament, it you liſten 
{to David's Harp, you ſhall hear as many Hearlſe-like 
} Airs, as Carols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt 
62th laboured more in deſcribing the Aﬀtiitions of ev, 


2 


| rvan the Felicities of Solomen. Proſperity is not without 


Emeny fears and diſtaſtes; and Adver/iry is not without 
[omits and hopes. We fee in Needie-works and Em- 


4. 


A 


T was an high Speech of Seneca, (after the manner of 
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broyderies, it is more pleaſing to have a lively work 
upon a fad and ſolemn ground, than to havea dark and 
melancholy Work upon a lightfome ground. Judge 


therefore of the pleaſure of the Heart, by the pleaſure of | 


the Eye. Certainly Vertue is like precious Odours, 
moſt fragrant when they are incenſed or cruſhed: For 


Proſperity doth beſt diſcover Vice, but Adwerſity doth beſt 


diſcover Vertue. 


macs... 


VI. 
Gf Simulation and Diſſimulation. 


D ſimulation is but a faint kind of Policy or Wifdom;for Þþ 
it asketh a ſtrong Wit and a ſtrong Heart, to know Þ 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Therefore it is the weak- | 


cr ſort of Politicks, that are the great Difſemblers. 


Tacitus faith, Livia ſorted well with the Arts of her Hus- | 
band and Diſſimulation of her Son ; attributing Arts or Policy Þ 
to Auguſtus, and Diſſmulation to Tiberius. And again, when 
Mucianus encourageth Veſpaſian to take Arms againſt Vi- Þ 
tellins, he ſaith, We riſe not againſt the piercing Fudgment | 
of Auguitus, nor the extream Caution or Cloſeneſs of Tiberi- | 
us. Theſe properties of Arts, or Policy and Difſimulation, 
or Cloſeneſs, are indeed habits and faculties, feveral, and | 


to be diſtinguiſhed. For if a man have that penetration 
ot Judgment,as he can diſcern, what things are to be laid 
open, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be ſhewed 
at halt lights, and to whom, and when (which indeed 
are Arts of State, and Arts of Life, as Tacitus well call- 
eth them ) to him ; a habit of Diſſimulation is a hindrance, 
and a poornels. But if a Man cannot attain to that 
Judgment, then it 1s left to him generaily to be Cloſe, 


and a Diſſembler. For where a man cannot chule or va- | 
ry in Particulars, there 1t is gooa to take the fateſt and 


weaneſt way in general ; like the going ſoftly by one that 


cannot well {ce. Certainly the ablcſt Men that ever 
were. 
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 were,have had all an opennels and frankneſs of dealing, 
| and a Name of Certainty and Veracity : but then they 
| were like Horſes, well managed ; for they could tell 
 pafling well, when to ſtop or turn ; And art ſuch times, 
| when they thought the caſe indeed required Diſſimulati- 
| on, if then they uſed it, it came to pals, that the former 
; Cn ſpread abroad of their good faith, and clearneſs 
Bu 


dealing, made them almoſt inviſible. 
There are three degrees of this hiding and veiling of 


' Mans ſelf. The firſt Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secrecy ; 
| when a Man leaveth himfelf without obſervation, or 
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* without hold to be taken what he is. The Second D#ſſi- 


mulation in the Negative, when a Man lets fall Signs and 
Arguments, thar he is not that he is. And the third S7- 
mulation in the Affirmative, when a Man induſtriouſly 
and expreſly feigns and pretends to be that he is not. 
For the firſt of theſe, Secrecy : It is indeed the vertue 
of a Confeſfor ; and afſurediy the Secret: Man heareth 
many Confeflions: For who will open himſelf to a Blab, 
or a Babler 2 But if a man be thought Secret, it inviteth 
diſcovery, as the more cloſe Air Fickerh in the more 
open : And as in confeflion, the revealing is not for 
worldly uſe, but for the eaſe of a Mans heart ; ſo Se- 
crct, Men come to the knowledge of many things in that 
kind, while Men rather diſcharge their minds, than im- 
part their minds. In few words, Myſteries are due to 
Secrecy. Beſides (to ſay truth) Nakedneſs is uncomely, as 
well in mind as in body ; and it addeth no ſmall reve- 
rence to Mens manners and actions, it they be not alto- 
2ether open. As for Talkers, and Futile perſons, they 
are commonly vain, and credulous withal. For he that 
talketh what he knoweth, will alfo talk what he know- 
cth not Therefore fer it down, that an habit of Secrecy 
zs both pelitick an:4 inoral, Andin this part it 1s good, that 
a Mans face give his tongue leave to Goal | For the dil- 
covery ot Mans felt, by the tracts of his countenance, is 
a gicat weaknels and betrayinz, by how much ir is ma- 
ny omes more maixed and believed, than a Mans 
word, For 
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For the ſecond, which is Diſſmulation : Tt followeth þ 
many times upon Secrecy by a neceſlity ; fo that he that Þ 
will be Secret, muſt be a Diſſembler in ſome degree. For þ 
men are too cunning, to ſuffer a man to keep an indif. Þ 
ferent carriage between: both, and to be Secret without Þ 
{waying the ballance on either fide. They will fo beſet F 
a Man with queſtions, and draw him on, and pick it-out Þ 


of him, that without an abſurd filence, he muſt ſhew an Þþ 


inclination one way ; or if he do nor, they will gather Þ 
as much by his Silence, as by his Speech : As for Equivo- þ 


catians, or Oraculous Speeches, they cannot hold out Þ 
long: fo that no man can be Secrer, except he give him- þ 
{elf a little ſcope of Difſimulation, which 1s, as it were, but Þ 


the skirts or train of Secrecy. 


But for the third degree, which is Siz2ulatior, and falte | 
profeflion : "That I hold more culpable, and leſs politick, þ 
EXCept it be in great and rare matters. And therefore a Þ 
general cuſtom of Simulation (which is this laſt degree) | 
is a Vice, riſing either of a natural falſeneſs or fearful- | 
neſs, or of a mind that hath ſome main faults ; which | 
becauſe a man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh him pra- 


iſe Simulation in other things, leſt his hand ſhould be : 


out of uſe. 


The great advantages of Simulation and Diſſimulation | 
are three. Firſt, To lay aſleep oppotition, and to fſur- | 
priſe : For where a Mans intentions are publiſhed, it is | 
an alarm to call up all that are againſt them. The ſe- | 
cond is, to reſerve to a Mans ſelf a fair retreat : For if | 
a man engage himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, he | 
mult go through, or take a fall. The third is, the better | 


to diſcover the mind of another : For to him that opens 
himſelf, Men will hardly ſhew chemicives averie, but 
will (fair) let him go on, and turn their freedom of 
{peech to freedom of thought. And therefore it is a good 
heed Proverb of the Spaniard, Tell z Lye, and find a 
Truth ; as if there were no way of diſcovery, but by $:- 
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There be alſo three diſadvantages to ſet it even. The 


firſt, That Simulation and Diſſimulation commonly carry 
| with them a ſhew of fearfulneſs, which in any buſineſs 


| doth ſpoil the feathers of round flying up to the mark. 
| The ſecond, That it puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits 
| of many, that perhaps would otherwiſe co-operate with 
| him, and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his own 
| ends. The third and greateſt is, That it depriveth a man 


| of one of the moſt principal inſtruments for action,which 


| 35 Truſt and Belief. The compoſition and temperature is, 
to have Openneſs 1n fame and, opinion, Secrecy in habit, Dif- 
| ſimulation in ſeaſonable uſe, and a power to feign,it there 


| be no remedy. 


£ 


VII. 
Of Parents and Children. 


HE joys of Parents are fecret, and fo are their griefs 
and fears ; they cannot utter the one, nor they 
will not utter the other. Children {weeten labours, bur 
they make misfortunes more bitter : they increaſe the 
cares of Life, but they mitigate the remembrance of 
Death. The perpetuity by generation is common to 
Beaſts ; but memory, merit, and noble works are proper 
to Men : and ſurely a man ſhall ſee the nobleſt Works 
and Foundations have proceeded from Childl:{s Men, 
which have ſought to expreſs the Images of their minds, 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed : So the care of 
poſterity is moſt in them that have no poſterity. 'They 
that are the firſt raiſers of their Houſes, are moſt indul- 
gent towards their Children ; beholding them as the con- 
tinuance, not only of their kind, but of their work, and 
{o both Children and Creatures. 
The difference in affection of Parents towards their 1e- 
val Children, is many times uncqual, and fometimes un- 
worthy, 
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worthy, eſpecially in the Mother ; as Solomon ſaith, A wiſe Þþ 
Son rejoyceth the Father, but an wngracious Son ſhames the Þ 
Mother. A man ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe full of 
Childrez, one or two of the eldeſt refpe&ted, and the 
youngeſt made wantons ; but in the midſt, fome that are Þ 
as it were forgotten, who many times nevertheleſs prove | 
the beſt. The illiberality of Parents in allowance towards 
their Children, is an harmful error, makes them baſe, ac- | 
quaints them with ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean | 
company, and makes them ſurfeit more when they come 
co plenty : and therefore the proof is beſt, when men |þ 
keep their authority towards their Ch:/aren, but not their Þ 
purſe. Men have a fooliſh manner (both Parenrs, and Þ 
School-Maſters, and Servants) 1n creating and breeding | 
an emulation between Brothers, during Ch:/4hood, which | 
many times ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, and 
diſturbeth Families. The T[alians make little difference | 
between Children and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks : but | 
ſo they be of the lump they care not, though they paſs | 
not through their own body. And to ſay truth, in Na- | 

ture it is much alike matter, inſomuch that we ſee a Ne- | - 
phew ſometimes reſembleth an Uncle, or a Kinſman, 
more than his own Parent, as the blood happens. Let | 
Parents chuſe betimes the vocations and courſes they | 
mean their Ch;/dren ſhould take, for then they are moit it 
flexible ; and let them not too much apply themſelves 
to the diſpoſition of their Children, as thinking they will 
take beſt to that which they have moſt mind to. Ik is 
true, that if the affection or aptneſs of the Childre be | 
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extraordinary, then it is good not to crofs it : but gene- |] : 
rally the piccept is good, Optimum clige, ſuave & facile Þ ; 
ud facit confuetudo, younger Brothers are commontIy tor- | : 


tunate, but ſeldom or never where the e/dcr are dilin- | ; 
hericed. : 


V III. 


C 

'e Of Marriage and Single Life. 

e Þ 

Is Þ x E that hath IVife and Children, hatin e1Ven hoſtages 
&- Þ . to Fortune, for they are impediments tv great 
n | enterpriſes, either of Vertue or Miſchiet. Certainly 
Ie Þ the beſt works, and of greateſt merit for tne publick, 
n Þ have procceded from the unmarried or Childleſs Men, 
ir Þ which both in affection and means have married and 
d | endowed the publick. Yet it were great realon, that 
8 Þ thoſe that have Children, ſhould have greateſt care of fu- 
0h Þ ture times, unto which they know they mult tranſmit 
d IE their deareſt pledges. Some there are, who though 
-e Þ® they lead a Single Life, yet their thoughts do end with 
at BE themſelves . and account future times impertinencies. 
is | Nay, there are ſome other, that account Wife and Chil- 
3- dre, but as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there are 
e- | ſome fooliſh rich covetous men, that take pride in ha- 
1, K ving no Children, becauſe they may be thought 1o much 
et || the richer. For perhaps they have heard ſome ralk, 
Y B Such an one is @ great rich Mau; and another except to 
{t | it, 7ea, but be hath a great charge of Children ; as if it w2re 
es Bl an abatement to his riches. But the moſt ordinary caule 
Ill of a Sizele Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certain fo;tplca- 
5 | ſing and humorous minds, which are fo ieniible of eve- 
x || ry reſtraint, as they will go near to think their Girdles 
- } and Garters to be Bonds and Shackles. Unmarried men 
le Ware beſt Friends, beſt Mafters, beſt Servants, but not al- 
i- } wavs beft Subjets; for they are light to run away,and 
or 


| ilmolt ail Fugitives are of that condition. A {rele vife 


Oe Ground, where it mult firſt fill a Pooi. It 1s 
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commonly in their hortatives put men in mind of their 
Wivs: and Children. And I think the deſpiling of Mar- 
riage amorgit the Turks, making the vulgar Souldier 
mere baſe. Certainly 7/ife and Children are a kind of 
humamty ; and Simple men, though they be many times 
more charitable, becauſe their means are lefs exhauſt : 
yet on the other ſide, they are more cruel and hard 
hearted, (good to make ſevere Inquiſitors) becauſe their 
tenderneſs is not ſo oft called upon. Grave natures, led 
by cuſtom, and therefore conſtant, are commonly lo- 
ving Husbands; as was ſaid of Ulyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pre- 
tulit immortalizati, Chaſt Women are often proud and 


froward, as preſuming upon the merit of their chaſtity. | 


fr is one ot the beſt bonds both of chaſtity and obedi- 
ence in the /ife, if ſhe thinks her Husband wite, which 
jhe will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. Wives are 
young mens Miftrifles, Companions for middle Age, 
and old mens Nurſes ; ſo as a man may have a quarrel 
© marry when he will. But yet he was reputed one of 
the wile men, that made anſwer to the queition ; When 
2 man Jhould marry ? 4 young man not yet, an elder man 
not at all, It 1s often ſeen, that bad Husbands have ve- 
ry good 7ives ; whether it be, that it raiſeth the price 
Of their Hny:bands kindnets when it comes, or that the 
Iives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails, 
if the bad Husbands were of their own chuling, againſt 
their Friends conſent ; for then they will be ſure to 
make good their own folly. 
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Of Emvy. 


; HERE be none of the Af:&ions, which have been 

noted to iacinece or bewntch, but Love and Erzvy. 

| :2cy both have venement withes, they frame rhem- 
i 

iclves 
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ſelves readily into imaginations and ſuggeſtions ; and 
they come eaſily into the eye, efpecialiy upon the pre- 
&nce of the objeas, which are the points that coriduce 
to faſcination, if any ſuch thing there be. We ſee like- 
wiſe the Scripture calleth Envy, an evil eye ; and the A- 
ſtrologers call the evil influences of the Stars, Ewil 4(- 
pects ; fo that ſtill there ſeemeth to be acknowledged in 
the act of Envy, an ejaculation or irradiation of the Eye. 
Nay, ſome have been fo curious, as to note, that the 
times, when the ſtroke or percuſſion of an Envicus Eye 
doth moſt hurt, are, when the Party cavied is beheid in 
Glory or Triumph ; for that ſets an edge upon Envy : 
And beſides, at fuch times the ſpirits of the Perſon envi- 
ed do come forth moſt into the outward parts, and ſo 
meet the blow. 

But leaving theſe curioſities, (though not unworthy 
to be thought on in fit place) we will handle, What 
Perſons are apt to envy others, what Perſons are moſt ſubjett 
to be envied themſelves, and what 7s the difference between 
publick and private Envy. 

A man that hath no virtue in himſelf, ever envieth 
virtue in others. For mens minds will either feed upon 
their own good, or upon others evil ; and who want- 
eth the one, will pray upon the other ; and who ſo 
is out of hope to attain to anothers vertue, wall 
ſeek to come at even-hand by deprefling anothers For- 
une. 

A man that is buſie and inquiſitive, 15 commonly Ez- 
vious: for to know much of other mens matters cannor 
be, becauſe all that ado may concern his eſtate ; there- 
fore it muſt needs be, that he taketh a kind of play- 
pleaſure in looking upon the fortunes of others ; nei- 
ther can he that mindeth but his own bulineſs, find 
much matter for E»vy: For Envy is a gadding pallion, 
and walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, New 
eſt curioſus, quin idem ſit malevolus. 

' Men of noble Birth are noted to be exwizus towards 
new Men when they rife : For the diltance 1s altered ; 
C2 an 


20 Sir Francis Bacon's Efays. 
and it 15 like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on, they think themfelves go back. | 

Deformed perfons, and Eunuchs, and old Men, and 

Baſtards are envious : for he that cannot poſſibly mend 
his own caſe, will do what he can to impair anothers, 
except thele defects light upon a very brave and heroi- 
cal Nature, which thinketh to make his natural wants 
part of liis hogour ; in that it ſhould be {aid, that an 
Eunuch, or lame man, did ſuch great matters, attect- 
ing the honour of a miracle, as It was in Na) ſes the Eu- 
nuch, and //geſilaus, and Tomberianes, that were lame 
men. 

The fame is the caſe of men that riſe after calamities 
and misfortunes ; for they are as men fallen out with 
the times, and think other mens harms a Redemption of 
their own lufterings. 

They that deſire to excel in too many matters, out of 
levity and vain g! ory, are ever Envious; For they can- 
not want work, it being porn Þut many in lome 
one of thoſe things ſhould ſurpaſs them ; which was the 
character of Adrian the F. MPCrour, that mortally enwied 
Pocrs and Painters, and irtificers in works wherein he 
had a vein to excel. 

Laſtly, near Kins'o'ks and Fellows in Office, and 
thoſe that have been bred together, are more apt tO {7;- 
y their equals, when they arc raiſed ; For it doth UP- 
breid unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at 
them, and cometh oirner into their remembrance, and 
incurreth likewilc n O1C into the Note of otners ; ard 
Fwy ever icdoubleth from Speech and Fame. Cas 
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but Rewards and Liberality rather. Again, Envy 1s &- 
rer joyned with the compaiing of a man's felt ; and 

vhere there is no compariſon, no Er vy ; and therefore 
Kings are not ezvied, but by Kings. Nevertheleſs it 15 
:0 be noted, that unworthy perſons are moſt enwied at 
cheir firft coming in, and d afterwards overcome it bet- 
ter: whereas contrariwile, Perſons of worth and merit 
are moſt eny ied, when their fortune continueth long. 
t'or by that TIC, though their virtue be the ſame, ye 
it hath not the ſame Lyfe; for freſh men grow up that 
darken 1t. | 

Perſons of noble blood are lefs envicd in their rifing ; 
tor it ſeometh but rigkre done to their Birth. Beſides, 
there icemeth not much added to their nin and 
Fny 1s as the Sun-beams, that beat hotter upon a Bank 
or {teep riſing Ground, than upon a Flat, Rd for the 

{ame reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by deprees are 
loſs ervied, than thoſe that arc advanced Tudd: nly, and 
per ſoltum. 

Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour great 
Travels, Cares or Perils, are leſs fubje& to Ezzy : For 
men think that they earn thor Honours hardly, and pi- 
ty them ſometimes ; and he ever healeth Envy : 
Wherefore you hall obſerve, that the more deep and 
ſober fort of politick Perſons in their greatneſs, are e 
ver bemoaning themtfclves, what a life they lad, chant- 
Ing Vuanta patrmmur. Not thac they icel it {o, but only 
to abate the edge of Frvy. But chis is co be underf? ood 
of buſineſs that is laid upon men, and not fuch as the 
call unto themſelves. ' For nothing pens Ency 
more than an unneceflary and ambitious engroiling of 
buſineſs ; and 1 ny doth cg Eur | more, than 


for a great Perſon to preſerve all other inferior Officers 
in their Tull rights and prehen VII of heir PIace 
ior by that mcans there be to many Skreens between 


1111 1113 nt} F a. : [G0 
 Abovo a'!, thoſe are moft ſubjet to Envy Which Ccar- 
TY the greatneſs of their fortunes in an infolent and 
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proud manner, being never well but while they are 
jthewing how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triamphing over all oppoſition or competition ; 
whereas wile men will rather do Sacriace to Envy, in 
ſuffering themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be croft 
and over-born of things that do not much concern 
them. Notwithſtanding ſo much is true, That the car- 
riage of greatneſs in a plain and open manner (fo ir be 
without arrogancy and vain-giory) doth draw lefs 77: 
wy, than if it be in a more crafty and cunning faſhion. 
For in that courſe a man doth but difavow fortune, and 
ſeemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to Envy him. 

Laſtly, To conclude this part ; As we faid in the be- 
ginning, that the Ac of Envy had ſomewhat in it of 
witchcraft, ſo there is no other cure of E:vy but the 
cure of witchcraft; and that is, to remove the Lot (as 
they call it) and to lay it upon another. For which 
purpoſe, the wiſer fort of great Perſons, bring in ever 
upon the Stage ſome body upon whom to drive the En- 
v7 that would come upon themſelves ; ſometimes upon 
Miniſters and Servants, ſometimes upon Colleagues and 
Aſſociates, and the like; and for that turn there are 
never wanting fome Perſons of violent and undertaking 
Natures, who. fo they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any Colt. 

Now to ſpeak of publick Exovy. There is yet ſome 
good 1n publick Exvy; whereas 1n private there 1s none. 
For publick Fnvy 1s an Oftraciſm, that eclipſeth men when 
they grow too great. And therefore it is a bridle alfo 
to great ones, to keep them within bounds. 

This Envy being in the Latine word Iwidia, goeth 
in the modern Languages by the name of Diſcontent- 
»nt, of which we ſhall {peak in handling Sediticm. It 
is a Citeaſe in a State like to infection ; for as infetion 
{preadeth upon that which is found, and tainteth it ; fo 
when Ervy is £Otten Once 1n a State, 1t traduceth' even. 
the beſt actions thereof, and turncth chem into an 1t} 
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odour. And therefore there is little won by interming- 
ling of plauſible ations. For that doth argue but a 
weaknels and fear of Envy, which hurteth fo much the 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in if«&ims ; which if you 
fear them, you. call them upon you. 

This publick Envy feemeth to bear chiefly upon prin- 
cipal Officers or Miniſters, rather than upon Kings and 
Eſtates themſelves. But this 1s a ſure rule, that if the 
Envy upon the Miniſters be great, when the cauſe of it 
in him is ſmall ; or if the Ezvy be general. in a manner, 
upon all the Miniſters of an Eſtate, then the Ew 
(though hidden) is truly upon the State it ſelf. And 
ſo much of publick Envy or Diſcontentment, and the dif- 
ference thereof from private Envy, which was handled 
in the firſt place. 

We will add this in general, touching the Aﬀection 
of Ezvy ; that, of all other Aﬀections, it 15 the moſt im- 
portune and continual. For of other Atﬀections there 
1s occaſion given but now and then. And therefore it 
was well faid, Invidia feftos dies :0n agit, For it 1s ever 
working upon ſome or other. And it is alfo noted, that 
Lowe and Envy do make a man pine, which other Af-. 
fetions do not ; becauſe they are not fo continual. Tt 
is alſo the vileſt Aﬀection, and the moit depraved: for 
which cauſe it is the proper Attribute of the Devil, who 
1s called the enwions Man, that ſoweth Tares amongſ# the 
Hheat by night : as it always cometh to paſs, that Envy 
worketh ſubrilly, and in the dark, and to the prejudice 
ot good things, ſuch as is the Yhezr. 


+ Yd. 


Of Love. 
HE Stage is more beholding to Love than the Life 
of Man. For, as to the Stage, Love 15 even matter 


of Comedics, and now and then of Tragedies: but in 
(_ 4 Liic 
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Lite it doth much mnuſchief ; ſometimes like a Syrey, 
{omerimes hike a Fury. You may obſerve, that amonegſt 


ail the great and worthy perſons ( whereof the Memo- 
ry remaiacth, either Ancient or Recent) there 1s not 


one that hath been tranſported to the mad degree of 


Lowe : Which ſhew, that great Spirits, and great Buſi- 
nets, do keep 0; it this weak Patton. You mult except 
nevcithclels, 1frous Antonius, the halt Partner of the 
Empue of Reze 5 and Appirs Claudius the Decer: vir, thC 
Law-giver : whereof the former was indeed a V olup- 


tous Man, and inordinate ; but the Latter was an Au- 


ſtere and Wiſe Man. And therefore it ſeems, (though 
rarely) that Love can fins entrance, not only into an 


open Heart, but alſo into a Heart well fortified, if 


watch be not well kept. It is a poor faying of Epicurus, 
Sits magnus Alter ctteri T Dearrune tas aus, As if Man, 

made for the contemplation of Heaven, and a.1 noble 

Objects, thould do nothing but kneel before a little 1- 
dol, and make range a Subject, though not of the 
Mouth (as Reaſts are) yet of the Eye, which. was given 
him for higher pur poſes. It is a {trange thing to Note 
the Exceſs of this pation ; and how it braves the Nature 
ana valuc of things Dy this, that the ipeakin T 1N a per- 
petual Hjpccbole is COmery in nothing but in Lowe, Net- 
cher is it mceriy in the Phraſe: for, VHereas it hath been 
well f{aid, that the Arch-flatterer, with whom all the 
Perry fatterers have intelligence e, is a Man's felt; cer- 


rainly, the Love is more. Tor there was never a proud | 


Man thought io adfurdly well of himiclf, as the Lover 
doth of the mogn Loc ved ; and therefore it was well 
faid, that 77 -:5-7 m1poſſtb! 2 to Leo Te, and to be w iſe. Neither 
doth this etknet: appear tO > ONE 01y, and not to tho 
Party Levee! : but to the Loved mot of all ; except the 
[.cve be reciprogue: for it is a true rule, thu Love is e- 
rer rewarded, either with the reciproque, or with ar 
inward and iccret Conte! crnpt. By Now muck the more 
men ought to bewere ot this Patton, Vhicn lofirh NO! 
only other things, hut it Gut A5 107 the Other lOtles, 
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the Poets Relation doth well figure them ; that he that 
preferreth Helena, quitteth the gifts of Funo and Pallas. 
For whoſoever efteemeth too much of amorous affecti- 
on, Quitteth both Riches and Wiſdom. This Patton hath 
his Floods in the very times of weakneſs : which are 
great Proſperity, and great Adwverſity ; though this latter 
hath been leſs obſerved. Both which times kindle Lowe, 
and make it more frequent, and therefore ſhew it tobe 
| the Child of Folly. They do beſt, who, if they can- 
not but admit Love ; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſe- 
ver it wholly from their ſerious Afairs and Actions of 
Life: for if it check once with Buſineſs, it troubleth 
mens Fortunes, ana maketh men that they can no ways 
be true to their own Ends. I know-not how, but mar- 
tial men are given to Love ; TI think it is but as they 
are given to Wine ; for Perils commonly ask to be paid 
in Pleaſures, There 15 in a mans Nature a ſecret Incli- 
nation and Motion towards Love of others ; which if 
it þe not ſpent upon ſome one, or a few, doth natural- 


| ly ſpread it {elf towards many, and maketh men be- 


| come Humane and Charitable ; as it 1s ſeen ſometime in 
Friars. Nuptial Love maketh Mankind ; Friendly T.ove 
| perfecteth it ; but wanton Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 
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EN in Great Place are tihrice Servants : Servants 
LYB of the Soverazgn or State; Servants of Fame ; and 
dervants of Buſineſs. So as they have no Freedom, ei- 
ther in their Perſons, nor in their A&ioas, nor in their 
Times. It is a ſtrange delire to ſeek Power, and to loſe 
Liverty ; or to legk Power over 65:75, and to loſe Pow- 
er over a Mans ſelf. The Riling unto Place is laborious; 
and by Pains men come to greater Pains : and it is ftome- 
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times baſe ; and by Indignities men come to Dignitier, 
The Standing is Slippery, and the Regreſs is either a 
Downfall, or at leaſt an Eclipſe, which is a melancho- 
ly thing. Cum 107 ſis, qui fueris, non efſe, cur velis vive- 
7e, Nay, retire men cannot when they would ; nei- 
ther will they, when it were Reaſon : but are impati- 
ent of Privateneſs, even in Age and Sickneſs, which 
require the Shadow : Like old Townfſmen ; that will 
be ſtill ſtring at their Street Door, though thereby they 
ofter Age to Scorn. Certainly Great Perſons had need 
to borrow other mens Opinions, to think themſelves 
happy ; for if they judge by their own feeling, they 
cannot find it: but if they think with themſelves what 
other men think of them, and that other men would 
fain be as they are, then they are happy, as it were by 
report ; when perhaps they find the contrary within. 
For they are the firſt that find their own griefs ; though 
they be the laſt that find their. own fault. Certainly, 
Men, in great Fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, and 
while they are in the puzzle of Buſineſs, they have no 
time to tend their Health, either of body or mind. 7; 
Aors grams incubat, qui notus nimss omnibus, ignotus mori- 
ur ſbi, In Place, there 1s licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe; for in Evil, the beſt con- 


dition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can. But Pow-R 
er to do good, is the true and lawful end of afpiring:Þ 
for good thoughts (though God accept them,) yet to-| 
wards Men are little better than good dreams, exceptÞ 
they be put in Act; and that cannot be without Pow-Þ 
er and Place, as the Vantage and Commanding Ground. Þj- 
Merit and good Works is the end of mans motion ; andÞ 
Conſcience of the fame is the accompliſhment of mans 
reſt: for it a man can be partaker of God s Theater; 
he ſhall likewiſe be partaker of God's Reſt. Ft conver-F 
fus Deas, ut aſpiceret apera, Que fecerumt mAnus ſug, vidit| 
quod omnia efjent bona nims; And then the Sabbath. inÞ 
the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſet before thee the beſt Ex- | 
® ampies ; for Imitation is a Giobe of Precepts. And at-Þ 5: 
ec: | 
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Ze; ter a time ſet before thee thine own Example ; and ex- 
- a famine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether thou didft not beſt at 
10-ffirft. Neglect not alſo the Examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the fame Place : not to ſet off 
ei- thy ſelf by taxing their memory ; but to dire& thy ſelf 
ti. what to avoid. Reform therefore without bravery or 
chIſcandal of former Times and Perſons; but yet ſet it 
All down to thy ſelf, as well to create good precedents as 
eyfito follow them. Reduce things to the firſt Inſtitution, 
edfjznd obſerve wherein, and how they have degenerated; 
&fIbut yet ask Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter 
eyBTime whar is beſt, and of the Latter Time wha 1s fit- 
arfteſt. Seek to make thy Courſe Regular, that men may 
Idfknow before-hand what they may expect, but be not 
yy too poſitive and peremprory ; and expreſs thy ſelf well 
n. when thou digreſfeft from thy Rule. Preſerve the right 
1!Bof thy Place, but fiir not queſtions of Juriſdition ; and 
y, (rather aſſume thy Right in Siitence and de fado, than 
dNvoice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe 
ofithe Right of Infer1or Places ; and think it more Honour 
/;Þto direct in chief, than to be buſie in all. Embrace and 
i-finvite Helps and Advices, touching the Execution of thy 
LBPlace: and do not drive away ſuch as bring Informati- 
1-$on. as mcdiers, but accept of them in good part. The 
| Vices of Authority are chiefly four : Delays, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and Faction. For Delays, Give eafie accels, 
-|Kcep Times appointed, Go through with that which 1s 
thin hand, and interlace not buſineſs but of neceflity. 
- For Corruption, Not only bind thine own hands, or thy 
| þ ><rvants hands from taking, but bind the hands of Su;- 
{Þ ors alſo from offering : For integrity uſed, doth the 
5þonc; but Integrity profeſſed, and with a maniteſt dere- 
« F{tation of Bribery, doth the other ; and avoid not on- 
iy the Fault, but the Suſpicion. Whoſoever is found 
: variable, and changeth manifeſtly, without manifeſt 
| Cault, giveth ſuſpicion of Corruption. Therefore always 
| when chou changeſt thine opinion or courſe, profels it 
[p:4olv, 2nd declare it, together with the Reaſons thar 
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move thee to change, and do not think to ſteal it. A 
Servant, or a Favourite, if he be inward, and no other 
apparent Cauſe of Eſteem, is commonly thought but 
By-way to cloſe Corruption. For Roughneſs, It 15 a need. 
leſs cauſe of Diſcontent ; Severity breedeth Fear, but 
Roughneſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproots from Autho-fhy' 
rity ought to be grave, and not taunting. As for Fs | 
cility, It is worſe than Bribery: for Bribes come but, 
now and then ; but if Hoportunity, or idie Reſpe& 
lead a Man, he ſhall never be withour, as So/omon faith ſ.: 
To reſpect Perſons is z&t good ; for ſuch « Man will tran, 
greſs for a piece of bread. Ir 15 molt true that was anci-ſÞp.. 
Iy ſpoken ; A Place ſheweth the 31. : and it ſheweth 
ome to the better, and fome to the worle : Omniun. 
conſenſu ; capax Imperii, niſi imperajſet ; {aith Tacitus 0 
Galba: but of 79: ſicn he faith, Sotus imperantium Veſpa-ſy, 
fianus mutatus in melius. "Lirough the one was meant off. 
Sufficiency, the other of Manacrs and Aﬀection. Iris 
an aſſured Sign of a worthy and generous Spirit, whom 
Hhomour amends : for Honour is, or ſhould be, the place 
of Vertue; and as in Nature things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their piace: fo Vertue in Am-| 
bition is violent, in Authority ſettled and calm. All 
riſing to Great Place, is by a winding Stair ; and it there 
be Factions, it is good to fide a Mans felf, whilſt he is 
in the Riting ; and to balance.” himfeir when he is 
placed. Ulz the memory cf thy Predeceilor fairly and 
tenderly ; for if thou doft not, it is a debt will fure be, 
paid when thou art gone. It thou have Colleagues, þ, 
reſpe& them, and rather call them when ney look not Ky, 
for it, than exclude them when they have reaſon to look þ- 
2 be called. Be not too fenfib!'s, or too remembring Iv. 
of thy Place in Converſation, and private Antwers to | 
SLitors ; Bur let it rather be faid, 7%: be /3r+ in Pl.xce tie fp 
is gnotucr Man. | 


TIL 
Of Bolaneſs. 


T is a trivial Grammar-School Text, but yet worthy 
a wiſe Mans conſideration. Queſtion was asked of 
Demoſthenes, What was the chief part of an Orator? He 
n{wered, Aion; What next 2 440 ; What next a- 
pain? Aion ; He ſaid it that knew it beſt, and had by 
ature himſelfno advantage in that he commended. A 
range thing, that that part of an Orator which is but 
uperhcial, and rather the vertue of a Player, thould be 
MFlaced io high above thole other noble parts of Inver 
jon, Elocution, and the reſt : Nay, almoſt alone; as if 
t were All in All. But the reaſon is plain. There is 
n Humane Nature generally more of the Fool than 
fthe Wiſe ; and therefore thoſe faculties, by which 
he fooliſh part of mens minds is taken are moſt potent. 
Vonderful like is the .caſe of Boldneſs in civil buſineſs ; 

hat firſt 2 Boldneſs ; What ſecond and third ? Boldneſs. 
And yet Boldreſs is a Child of Ignorance and Baſenels, 
ar interior to other parts. But nevertheleſs ic doth faf- 
inate and bind hand and foot, thoſe that are either 
hallow in judgment, or weak in courage, which are 
he greateſt part ; yea, and prevailech wich wiſe men 
at weak times. Therefore we ſee it hath done Wonders 
kn popular States, but with Senates and Princes leſs ; 
and more, ever upon the firſt entrance of Bold Perſons 
Into action, then ſoon after: for Boldneſs is an ill Keep- 
rr of Prone. Surely, as there are Momrebanks lor the 
& PNatural Pody, 1o arc there Mcortiebanks for the Polinick 
Body : Men that undertake great: Cures, and perhaps 
** have been Jucky in two or three Experiments, but wane 
the grounds of Science, and therctore cannot hold out. 
Nay, you ſhall {cc a Bold Fellow many times do Mabc- 
. þz« s miracle ; i1avc;zm made the People believe, that 
| | | he 
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he would call an Hill to him ; and from the top of 0 
offer up his Prayers for the obſervers of his Law. The 
people aſſembled, Mahomer called the Hill to him again 
and again ; and when the Hill ſtood ſtill, he was ne- 
ver a whit abaſhed, but ſaid, If the Hill 2vill not come ty 
Mahomet, Mahomet ill go to the Hill. So theſe men, 
when they have promiſed great matters, and failed moi 
ſhamefully, yet (if they have the perfection of Boldne(:)lif 
they will but ſlight it over, and make a turn, and noff 
more ado. Certainly to men of great judgment, Bell 
perſons are a ſport to behold ; nay, and to the Vulga 
alſo, Beldneſs hath ſomewhat of the Ridiculous. For iſ 
abſurdity be the ſubje& of laughter, doubt you not 
but great Boldneſs is ſeldom without ſome abſurdity, 
Eſpecially it is a ſport to ſee, when a Bold Fellow is out 
of countenance ; for that puts his face into a moſt 
ſhrunken and wooden poſture, as needs it muſt : for in 
baſhfulnefs the Spirits do a little go and come, but with 
Bold men, unon like occaſion, they ſtand at a ſtay, like 
a Stale or Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet the Game 
cannot ſtir. But this laſt were fitter for a Satyr than 
for a ſerious Obſervation. This 1s well to be weighed, 
That Boldneſs is ever blind ; for it ſfeeth not dangers 
and inconveniencies ; therefore it is ill in Counſel, F* 
ood in Execution : fo that the right uſe of Bold per-if 
Joe is, that they never command in Chief, but be Se- 
conds, and under the direction of others. For in Coun- 
ſel it is good to ſee Dangers, and in Execution not to ſee iſt 


them, except they be very great. 


XAIIL 
Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Natare. 


] Take Goodneſs in this ſence, the affecting of the weat I 
of Men, which is that the Grecians call Philanthropia; |? 


and the Word Humanity (as it is uſed) is a little too hight 
(O | 


it 


Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. 31x 


o expreſs it. Goodneſs T call the Habit, and Goodneſs of 
ature the Inclination. This of all Vertues and Digni- 
ies of the mind is the greateſt, being the Character of 
he Deity ; and without it man is a buſie, miſchievous 
retched thing, no better than a kind of Vermine. 
oodneſs anſwers to the Theological Vertue, Charity, and 


(dmits no exceſs, but error. "The deſire of power in 


xceſs cauſed the Angels to fall ; the deſire of know- 


Wcdee in exceſs cauſed Man to fall ; but in Charity there 


1s no exceſs, neither can Angel or Man come in danger 
ay it. The inclination of Googreſs is imprinted deeply 


hn the nature of man ; inſomuch, that if it iſſue not to- 


ards men, it will take unto other living Creatures ; as 
itis ſeen in the Turks, a cruel people, who nevertheleſs 


"are kind to Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds : 


Infomuch as Busbechias reporteth, a Chriſtian Boy in 
omſtantinople had like to have been ftoned for gagging, 
in a waggiſhneſs, a long-billed Fowl. Errors indeed, 
in this Vertue, in Goodneſs or Charity may be committed. 

he Tralians have an ungracious Proverb, Tanto buon che 

al niente ; So good that he is good for nothing. And one 
f the Doctors of Italy, Nicholas Macchiavel, had the con- 
fidence to put in writing, almoſt in plain terms, That 
the Chriſtian Faith had given up good men in prey to thoſe 
toat are tyrannical and unjuſt : which he ipake, becauſe 


.. ſindeed there was never Law, or Sect, or Opinion, did 


ſo much magnifie Goodneſs as the Chriſtian Religion 


doth: therefore, to ayoid the ſcandal, and danger both, 
it is good to take knowledge of the errors of an Habit 


flo excellent. Seek the good of other men, but be not 


in —_—_ to their faces or fancies ; for that is but fa- 
clity or ſoftneſs, which taketh an honeſt mind priſoner. 


(Neither give the e&/op's Cock a Gem, who would be 

[better pleaſed and happier if he had had a Barly Corn. 

| The Example of God teacheth the Lefſon truly : He 
Pendeth bis Rain, and maketh his Sun to ſhine upon the 3. 
, fend Unjuſt ; but he doth not rain Wealth, nor ih 

| Honour and Virtues upon Men equally, Common Be- 


ne 


nefits 
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nefits are to be communicated with all ; but peculiar be. 
i nefits with choice. And beware, how in making the 
vi Portraiture , thou breakeſt the Pattern ; for Divinity 
| maketh the love of our ſelves the Pattern ; the love f 
our Neighbours but the Portraiture. Sell all thou haf 
{| and give it to the poor, and follow me + but fell not all 
M0 thou haſt, except thou come and follow me ; that is}| - 
| except thou have a Vocation, wherein thou mayſt do as 
much good with little means as with great: for other: 
wiſe, in feeding the Streams thou drieſt the Fountain, 
Neither is there only a Habit of Goodneſs direfted by 
right Reaſon : but there is in ſome Men, even in Na- 
ture, a diſpoſition towards it ; as on the other ſide, 
there 1s a natural malignity. For there be that in they 
Nature do not affe& the good of others. The lighter 
ſort of malignity turneth but to croſsneſs, or froward- 
neſs, or aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficileneſs, or the like; 
but the deeper fort to envy and meer miſchief. Such 
men in other mens calamities, are as it were in ſeaſon, 
and are ever on the loading part ; not ſo good as the 
Dogs that licked Lazarus's ſores, but like Flies, that are 
{till buzzing upon any thing that is raw ; Manthrop/, 
tHfat make it their practice to bring men to the Bough, 
and yet have never a Tree for the purpoſe in their 
Gardens, as Timon had. Such diſpoſitions are the very 
errors of Humane Nature ; and yer they are the fitreit I x 
Timber to make great Politicks of : like to kne-Tim- 
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ber, that is good for Ships that are ordained to be toſſed, : 
but not for building Houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. The} , 
parts and ſigns of Goodneſs are many. It a Man be gra- |. 
cious and courtzous to Strangers, it thews he is a Citi- I : 
] 42n of the world ; and that his heart is no Ifland cut oft 4 
Ih from other Lands, but a Continent that joyns to them. | x 
[it 1t he be compatlionate towards the afflictions of others; |l « 


it jhews that his heart is like the noble Trce, that is , 
| wounded it ſelf, when it gives the Balm. TE he eafily || 1 
L pardons and remits oftences, it ſhews that iis mind is | 1 
if -anted above Inarics. {o that he eannor be {/:or, Tfhe 
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be thankful for ſmall benefits, it ſhews that he weighs 
mens minds, and not their traſh. Bur above all, if he 
have Sdint Paul's perfection, that he would wiſh to be an 
Anatkema from Chriſt, for the Salvation of his Brethren, 
it ſhews much of a Divine Nature, and a kind of con- 
formity with Chrift himſelf. 
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XIV. 
Of Nobility. 


WE wall ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as a Portion of an 
Eſtate, then as a Condition of Particalar Perſons. 
A Monarchy, where there is no Nobility at all, is ever a 
pure and ablolute Tyra»ny, as that of the Turks, for Ne- 
bility attempers Soveraignty, and draws the eyes of the 
People ſomewhat aſide from the Live Royal. But for 
Democracies they need it not: ang they are commonly 
more quiet, and lefs ſubject to Sedition, than where 
there are Stirps of Nobles. For mens eyes are upon the 
buſineſs, and not upon the perſons ; or if upon the per- 
ſons,it is for buſineſs ſake, as the fitteſt, and not for flags 
and pedigree. We ſee the Switzers laſt well, notwith- 
ſtanding their diverſity of Religion, and of Cantons : 
for Utlicy is their Bond, and not Reſpedts. The Uni- 
ted Provinces of the Low-Countrics in their Government 
excel : for where there is an equality, the Conſultations 

are more inditterent, and the payments and tributes 
more cheartul. A. great and potent Novi/:ty addeth Ma- 
jeſty to a Monarch, but diminiineth Power ; and put- 
teth Life and Spirit into the People, but prefleth their 

| Fortune. It is well when Nobles are not too great for 
| Soveraignty, nor for juſtice; and yet maintained in 
| that height, as the Infolency of Interiours may be bro- 
| ken upon them, before -it come on too faſt upon the 
| Majeſty of Kings. A numerous Nebi/ity cauterh Pover- 
D tY 
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ty and iNCONVEenICnCe In a State : for it 15 lurcharge of 
CX PEDEy and beſdes, It being oi neceſ! ity that many 


of the Nebiliry fall in time ro be weak in Fortune, it 
maketh a kind of Diſpropertun berween Honour and 
Means. 

As for Noviiity in particul.ir. Perſons, Tt is a reverend 
thing to ſee an ancient Cafile or Building not in decay; 
or to ſee a fair Timber Free found and pertect : how 
much more to behold an Ancient Noble Family, which 
hath ſtood againſt the Waves and Weathers of Time. 
For New x; "bill tz is but the A of Power ; but Anci- 

ent Nobility is the A&t of Time. Thoſe that are firſi 
raiſed to Nebilitz are commonly more virtuous, but leſs 
innocent than their Deſcendents ; for there is rarely 
any Riting, but by a commixture of good and evil Arts. 
Eur it 1s omg the MEMOTY of their Vertues remain to 
their Poſterity ; and their faults die with themſelves. 
Nubility of Birth commonly abateth induſtry ; and he 
that is not induſtrious, envicth him that is. Beſides, Nob/e 
Pe; ſons cannot go much higher ; and he that ſtandeth at 

3:ay when others riſe, can hardly avoid motions of Ent 
vy. On the other fide, Nebiliry extinguiſheth the Paſſive 
1.:vy from others towards them ; becauſe they are in 
poſſeſhon of Honour. Cert cainly Kings that have able 
Men of thur Neblir;, ſhall find cafe in employing them, 
and a þctter flide into their butinels : for people naturally 
Pond to them, as born in fome fort to command. 


XY: 
Cf Seditions and [roubles. 


"5s ut of Pecple had need know the Kalendrs of 
CP [Termp:its in my e ; Which are commonly. greateſt 
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rain hollow blaſts of Wind, and ſecret ſwellings of Seas 
before a Tempelt, 1o are there in States, | 


anne] {| etinm cxcos inftare Tumultus 
W Fraudeſque & operta t1 '- Pot! 
Sepe monet, Fraudeſque & operta tumeſcere Bella. 


Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the State, when 
they are frequen: and open; and in like ſort,talſe News 
often running up and down to the diſadvantage of the 
State, and haſtily embraced ; are amongſt the Signs of 
Troubles. Virgil giving the pedigree of Fame, ſaith, She 
as Siſter to the Gyants. 


Ilam Terra Parens ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut perhibent) Cao Enceladoque fororem 
Pregenuit, =—= 


As if Fames were the Relicks of Sedirions paſt; but they 
are no leſs indeed, the Preludes of Seditions to come. 
Howfoever he noteth it right, That Seditious Tumnults, 
and Seditions Fames, differ no more but as Brother and 
Siſter, Maſculine and Feminine ; eſpecially if it come to 
that, that the beſt Actions of a State, and the moſt plau- 
ſible, and which ought to give greateſt contentment, 
are taken in ill ſence, and traduced ; for that ſhews 
the envy great , as Tacitus ſaith , Conflata magna 
Invidia, ſeu bene, ſeu male, gfe premunt. Neither doth 
ic follow, that becauſe thele Fames are a ſign of Trou- 
bles, that the ſupprefling of them with roo nuuch feve- 
rity, ſhould be a Remedy of 7roubles : for the deſpiſing 
of them many times checks them beſt ; and che go- 
ing about to ſtop them, doth but make a Wonder long- 
liv'd. 
Alſo that kind of obedience which Tacitus ipeaketh 
of is to be held ſuſpected ; Erart in officio, fed tamen qui 
moailent mandata Imperantium interpretar!, quam exequ ; 
Diſputing, Excuſing , Cavilling upon Mandates and 
Directions, is a kind of —_— oft the yoak, and eilay 
2 TI 
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of diſobedience; eſpecially, it in thoſe Ditputings, they 
which are for the dirc etion, ipeak fearfully and tender- 
ly ; and thofe thar are apain{t 1 it andaciouſ]y. 

Allo, as Mechiavel noteth well ; when Princes, that 

Light to be common Parents, make themlelves as a 
Pa. 57, and lean ro a ide, it is 2 Boattaat is overthrown 
by uneaven weight on the one fide ; as was well ſeen in 
the time of Henry the third of Frames {or firſt him- 
{elf cntred League for the extirpation of the Proteſtants, 
and preſently aiter the fame League was turned upon 
himſelf: for when the Authority of Princes 1s onde but 
an Accefiary to a Cai, fe, and thatthere are other Bands 
| that rie faſter than tie Band of SOVEraigity, Kings be- 
ſ. gin to be almoſt pur out ol poileflion. 
i __ Aifo, when Lilcords, and Oua: Tels, and Factions 
if are Carried | OPeniy and audaciouſly, it 1s a {151 the Re- 
verence of Government is !oit. | For the Motions of 
the greateſt Perſons in a Government, ought to be as 
the motions of the Pjancis under Pp ins 1m Mobile (ac- 
x cording to the old Opinion: ) which is, that every of 
'F them is carried Iwittly by the higheſt Motion, and 
iN foftly in their own Motion. And therefore when great 
| Ones in their own particutar Motion move violently ; 
| and as 7 aciins exprelleth 1 it well, Liberins quam ut f 
F CET AHL UTR 2656199 4a , it is a fien the Orbs are out of 
4 Frame: for Reverence is that wherewith Princes arc 
' git {:o0m God, who threatneth the difloiving thereot ; 
| OG Uanm cing la Reg HT 
1 | So when any of ij: four Pillars of Government are 
: __ ſhaken « or Weaxned, (which are Religion, Tut ice, 
Conn, and Treaf:se) Men had need to pray for fair 
weather. 
But tet us paſs from this pait ot Predictions ( con- 
[| cernnsg which, neverth ES, more light may be taken 
if from that which folioweth) and let us ſpeak firſt of the 

Alaterials of Sejiions ; then of the 41:tirrs of them ; 

and thirdly, of ch Remedies. 


Con- 
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Concerning the Materials of Seditions ; It 15 4 thing 
well to be conſidered : For the ſureſt way to n:ovenc 
Seditions (if the times do bear it) is to take away £1 
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hard to tell whence the ſpark jail come that ihall ter ic 
On fire. The Matter of Sediticns is of two kinds ; mu: 
Poverty and much Di{contentment, It is Certain, 1o many 
Owverthrown Eſtates, to many votes for Troubles. Lucan 
noterh well the £:ate of Rowe before the Civil War. 


Hinc Uſure weras, rpidumque in tempore Fanus, 
Hine concuſſa Fides, © multts utile Bellum. 


'This ſame multis utile Bellumnz iS an altured and untalli- 
ble ſign of a State diſpoſed to Seditions and Troubles. 
And if this Poverty and broken Eſtate in the better fort, 
be joyned with a want and nccefiity in the mean Peo- 
ple, the danger 1s eminent and great ; for the Rehel- 
lions of the Belly are the worſt. As for Diſcontcntments, 
they are 1n the Politick Body like co Humours in the 
Natural, which are apt to gather pre-natural Heat, and 
to enflame. And let no Prince meaſure the danger of 
them by this, whether they be juſt or unjuſt : for that 
were to imagine Pcople to be roo reaſonable, who do 
often fpurn at their own good : nor yet by this, whe- 
ther the griets whereupon they rife, be in fact great 
or {mall : for they are the moſt dangerous Diſcontent- 
zaents, Where the fear 15 greater than the feeling. Dc- 
lomdi modus, Timendi non item. Pelides, in great Oppret- 
tions, the ſame things that provoke the Patience, G9 
withal make the courage ; but in fears it is not 10. 
Neither let any Prince or State be ſecure concerning 
Diſcontentments becauſe they have been ofcen, or have 
been long, and yet no Peril hath entuzd ; for as it 15 
tilie, that every Vapour or Fume doth not tuin 1nto @ 
Storm : SO it 1s nevertheleſs true, that Srorms though 
they blow over divers times, yet may ta:i at iaft: and 
as the Spaniſh Proverb notera welt; The Gora breaketd at 
ths laſt by the weaksſs pil. B19 The 
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The Cauſes and Motions of Seditions are, Innovation in 
Religion, Taxes, Alteration "of Laws and Cuſtoms, breaking 
of Privileges, General Oppreſſion, Advancement of unworthy 
Perſons, Strangers, Dearths, Disbanded Souldiers, Faftions 
grown deſperate. And whatſoever in offending People, 
joyneth and Enitteth them in a Common Caule. 

For the Remedies; there may be fome general Pre- 
ſervatives whereof we wil! ſpeak ; as for the juſt Cure, 
it muſt anſwer to the particuiar Diſeaſe, and fo be left 
to Countzi rather than Ruie. 

The firft Rewedy or Prevention 15, to remove by all 
means potitble that Adaterial Carſe of Sedition , whereof 
we ipeak ; which 15 Wart and Powerry 1n the 7:ate. To 
which purpoſe ſerveth the Opening and well Ballancing 
of Trade, the Cherithing of Manufactures, the Baniſh- 
ing of Idlenels, the Repreſling of Waſte and Exceſs by 
Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and Husbanding 
ot the Soyl, the Regulating of Prices of Things vendi- 
ble, the Moderating of Taxes and Tributes, and the 
like. Generally 1t 15 to be foreſeen, that the Populati- 
on of a Kingdom (elpecially if it be not mowen down 
by Wars) do not exceed the Stock of the Kingdom, 
which ſhould maintain them. INeither 1s the Populati- 
on to be reckoned only by number ; for a ſmaller num- 
ber that ſpend more, and earn leſs, do wear out an 
Eitate fooner than a greater number that live lower, 
and gather more. Therefore tne multiplying of Nobi- 


ity, and other Degrees of Qualicy, in an over Propor- 


tion to the Common People, doth ſpeedily bring a State 
to Necetlity: and fo doth likewiſe an overgrown Cler- 
gy, lor they bring nothing to the Stock. And in like 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than Preterments 

can take off. — 30 | 
Tr is ikewiſe to be remembred, that foraſmuch as the 
increaſe of any Eſtate muſt be apon the Foreigners : 
{tor whatſoever is ſomewhere gotten, is ſomewhete 
loft.) There be but three things which one Nation ſel!- 
th unto another ; che Commodity as Nature yieldeth it - 
| the 
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the Manufa&ure and the YVefure or Carriage: S0 that if 
theſe three Wheels go, Wealth will flow as in a Spring- 
tide. And it cometh many times to paſs, that AZater:- 
am ſuperabit Opus ; that the Work and Carriage is more 
worth than the Materials, and inricheth a State more: 
as is notably ſeen in the Low Country-men, who have the 
beſt Mines above Ground in the World. 

Above all things good Policy is to be uſed, that the 
Treaſure and Moneys in a State be not gathered into 
few Hands. For otherwiſe a State may have a preat 
Stock, and yet ſtarve. And Money 1s like Muck, not 
700d except it be ſpread. This is done chiefly by fup- 
preſſing, or at the leaſt keeping a ſtraight hand upon 
the Devouring Trades of Uſury, Ingreſing, great Paſtura- 


. 


For removing Diſcontertments, Or at leur the danger 
of them, there is in every State (az we know) two por- 
tions of Sybjeds, the Novleſs and the Commonalty, When 
one of theſe is Di/content, the danger 1s not great ; for 
common people 2re of flow motion, it they be not ex- 
cited by rhe greater fort; and the greiter ſort are of 
ſmall ſtrength, except the muititude be apr and ready 
to move oi themſelves. 'Ii hen this 1s the danger, when 
the greater fort do but wait for the troubling of the 
Waters among{t the meaner, that then they may declare 
themſelves. "Che Poets {eign, that the reit of the Gods 
would have bound Fapirer ; which he hearing of, by 
tne Counſel of Pallas, fent for Briarens with his hun= 
dred hands, to come in to his aid. An Emblem no 
doubt, to ſhew how fafe it is for Monarchs to make ture 
of tie good will of common people. 

To give moderate liberty tor Griefs and Diſcontent- 
mcats to evaporate (fo it be without too great Info- 
lency or bravery) is a ſafe way. For he that turneti 
the Humours back, and maketh the Wound bieed in- 
wards, endangeteth malign Ulcers, and pernicious Im- 
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The part of Epimethens might well become Promethens 


in the caſe of Diſcontentments ; for there is not a better 
proviſion againft them. Fpimethus, when griefs and 
evils flew abroad, at laft ſhut the Lid, and kept Hope 
in the bottom of the Veſſel. Certainly the politick 
and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of Hopes, and 
carrying men from Hopes to Hopes, 15 one of the beſt 
Antidotes againit the Poyſon of Diſcontentments. And 
it is a certain fhen of a wife Government and Proceed- 
ing, when it can hold mens hearts by FHypes when it 
cannot by ſatisfaction; and when it can handle things 
in ſach manner, as no evil ſhall appear ſo peremptory 
but that it hath ſome out-ler of Hope: which is the leſs 
hard ro do, becauſe both particular Perfons and Facti- 
ons art apt enough to flatter rhcmſeives, or at leaſt 
to brave that which they beiieve not. 

Alſo the fore-light and prevention, that there be no 
likely or fit Head, whereunto Diſcorrented Perſons may 


refort, and under whom they may joyn, 15 a known, 


but an cxcellent point of caution. TI underſtand a fit 
Head to be one that hath Greatneſs and Reputation, 
that hath Confidence with the DiJ/cortented Party, and 
upon whom they turn their eyes; and that is thought 
Dilconicuted in his own particular ; which kind of Per- 
ſons aic either to be won, and reconciled to the State, 
and that in a faſt and true manner ; or to be fronted 
with fome other of the ſame Party that may oppoſe 
them, and ſo divide the Reputation. Generally the 
dividing and breaking of all Factions and Combinati- 
ons that are adverſe to the State, and ſetting them at 
diſtance, or art leaſt diſtrult among themſelves, is not 
one of the worlt Remedies, For it is a deſperate caſe, 
if thoſe that hold with the proceeding of the State, be 
full of Diſcord and Faction; and thoſe that are again{t 
it, be entire and United. ” 

I have noted, that ſome witty and ſharp Speeches, 
which have fallen from Princes, have given fire to Se- 
#itioms, Ceſar did himlelt infinite hurt in that Speech, 
Sylla 
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Of Atheiſm. 4t 
| Silla neſcivit Titeras, non potuit diftare : for it did utterly 
| cur off that Hope which men had entertained, that he 
| would at one time or other give over his Dictatorſhip. 
| Galba undid himfelt by that Speech, Legi 3 ſe militem 
| 22 em, for it put the Soldiers out of Rope of the Do- 

native. Probus likewiſe by that ſpeeck, S: wixero, nou 

opus erit amplius Romano Imperio militibus : A. Specch of 
great deſpair for the Soldiers : And many the like. 

Surely Princes had need, in tender matters, and ricklilh 

times, to beware what they fſay ; eſpecially in theſe 

ſhort Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 

thought to be ſhot out of their ſecret Intentions. For 
| as for large Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and not fo 
| much noted. 

Laſtly, Let Princes againft all Events not he without 
| fome great Perſon, one, or rather more, of Military 
| Valour near unto them, for the repreſling of Seditions 

in their beginnings. For withour that, there uſeth to 

be more trepidation in Court, upon the firſt breaking 
{ out of Troubles, than were fit. And the Srate runneth 
the danger of that, which Tacitus ſaith 3 At que is ba- 
| bitus animorum fuit, ut peſſumum facinus auderent pauci, plu- 
| res wvellent, onmes paterentur. Put ler ſuch Military Per- 
| ſons be aſſured, and weil reputed of, rather than Fadcti- 
ous and Popular,holding alſo good correipondence with 
| the other great Men in the Szate, or elſe the Remedy is 


| worſe than the Diſcale. 


I 


XVI. 
Of Atheiſm. 


| | Had rather believe all the Fables in- the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alccran, that this Univerſal 


| Frame is without a Mind. And therefore God never 
wrought 
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wrought a Miracle to convince Atheiſm, becauſe hi: 
ordinary Works convince it. It is true, that a little 
Philoſophy inclineth Mans mind to 4rhe '(m, bur depel: 
in Philoſophy bringeth Mens minds about to Religion, 
for while the mind of man looketh Upon ſecond Cauſes 
ſcattered, it mav ſometimes reſt in them, and go no 
further ; but when ir beholdeth the C hain of them 
Confederate and Linked together, it muſt needs fiy to 
Providence and Deity, Nay, even that $c2597 which is 
_ accuſed of rhe; hos doth moſt demonſtrate Religi- 
» That 15, the Sc# pool of Lencippus and Democritus, and 
T picurus. For it is 2 thouſand times more credible, chat 
four mutabie Elements, and one immutadle fifth Ef-B 
ſence, duly and eternally piaced, need no God, than 
that an Army: of inhnite ſmall Portions, or Seeds un- 
placed, ſhouid have produced this order and beauty 
vVitnout a Divine farihal, The Scripture ſaith, The Fool 
= ſaid 7 Pe his heart » To re is no God : 1t 15 not {aid, The 
ol hath t POUT "t in bis heart : So as he rather faith it by , 
rote to himſelf, as that he would have, than that he can 
throughly believe it, or be perſwaded of it. For none 
deny ls is a Gori, but thoſe for whom it maketh that 
there were no God. Ir aprea reen's in Nothing MOCE, tt 
Atheiſm 1s rather 1n the T:p, than in the Heart of Man, 
than by this ; That Arheifs will ever be talking of that 
their Opinion, as if they fainted in it within themſelves, 
and would be glad to be ftrengthned by the conſent of, 2 
others, Nay more, You hail have Atheiſts firive to get 
Diſciples, as it fareth with other Sets. 4nd, which is 
moſt of fall, vou ſha!l have of them that will ſuffer fot a 
Atneiſm at id not recant ; whereas it they did truly Þ* 
rhink, that there were n0 > fch thing as God, why jthould F* 
themielves 2 Epicur 5 15 ch varged, t that he Þ* 
cid but oy iemble for his credits fake, when he atfirmed, 
mere Were Þl:// ed 7 Natures, but ſuch as enjoyed them- 
ſelves. without having reſpect to the Government ode; 
Worid : wherein, they Hay, DE Gid t temporize ; thoug' 
18 thought there was no God. Put ce rtatnty 
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.:-aduced ; for his Words are Noble and Divine ; 

; Vees ulgi negare profanum, ſed vulgi Opiniones Diis 
"i, orofanum. Plato could have ſaid no more. And 

houzh lie had the confidence to deny the Adminiſtra- 
i he had not the power to deny the Nature. The 1- 
ns of the Weſt have names for their particular gods, 
ugh they have no name for God ; as if the Heathens 
uid have had the names of Fupiter, Apollo, Mars, &Cc. 
t not the word Dexs : which ſhews, that even thoſe 
tharous People have the notion, hough they have not 
> latitude and extent of it. So that againſt the 4rhei/ 
very Savages take part with the very ſubtileſt Phi- 
lophers : The Contemplative Athe:ſ# is rare : A Dia- 
75, 2 Bion, a Lucian perhaps, and ſome others; and yet 
y ſeem to be more than they are: For that all that 
pugn a received Religion or Superſtition, are by the ad- 
re part branded with the name of 4rheiſfs, But the 
eat Atheiſfs indeed are Hypocrites, which are ever hand- 
ds Holy things, but withour feeling ; ſo as they muſt 
eds be cauterized in the end. The Cauſes of Atheiſm 
e Diviſions in Religion, if they be many : for any one 
an Diviſin addeth Leal to both ſides, but many Di- 
025 introduce Atneiſm. Another is, Scandal of Prieſts, 
ren 1t 15 come to that which Saint Bernard faith, New 
jan dicere, ut popuins, ſic ſacerdos : quia nec jc pepulns, 


o! 
> 


ſacerdo;. A third iS, Cufrom of Prophane ScoffiT iN 
7 1Zotters, which doth by little and little deface the 
werence of Religion. And laſtly, Learned Times, C- 
ecially witn peace and proſperity: for trouhis and ad- 


—— 


ritics do more bow Mens minds to Religion. "hey 


2X deny 2 God, deſtroy Mans Nobility : for certaitiiy 


an 1s of kin to the Peaſts by his Body ; and it hs be 


t of kin to God by his Spirit; he is a baſe and ignotve 
reature. It deſtroys likewiſe Magnanimity, and the 
ing Humane Nature: for take an example of a Cog, 
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rage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that Creature witi,our 
confidence of a better Nature than his own,could : » 
attain. So Man, when he reſteth and aſlureth ! 11:11 
upon Divine protection and favour, gathereth a force; 
faith, which Humane Nature in it ſelf could not obtaif 
Therefore as Atheiſm is in all reſpeds hateful, fo in thi 
that it depriveth Humane Nature of the means to ex; 
it ſelf above Humane Frailty. As it is in particular Þ 
ſons, {ſo it is in Nations. Never was there ſuch a S: 
for Magnanimity, as Rowe. Of this State hear what( 
cero ſaith, Quam wolumys, licet, Patres Conſcripti, nos a 
mus, tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec c 
tiditate Panos, mec artibus Gracos ; nec denique hoc ipſo by 
Gentis @ Terre domeſtico nativoque ſenſu Ttalos ipſos & 
tinos ; ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque hac una Sapientia, q 
Deorum Immortalium Numine, omnia regi gubernarique if 
ſpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationeſque ſuperavimus. 


A 


X VIL 
Of Saperſlition. 


I T were better to have no opinion of God at all, thi 
fuch an opinion as is unworthy of him: Fort 
Ofc is Unbelief, the other is Contumely ; and certain 
ly Superſtition 1s the reproach of the Deiry. Plutarch ſai 
well to that purpoſe : Surely (faith he) 1 had rather 
great deal men ſhould ſay, there as no ſuch man at all 
Plutarch, than that they ſhould ſay, that there was one Pl 
tarch, that would eat his Children as ſoon as they were bn 
as the Poets ſpeak gf Saturn. And as the Contumely 
greater towards God, fo the Danger ts greater towart 
Men. Atheiſm leaves a man to Senie, to Philoloph) 
to Natural Piety, to Laws, to Reputation ; all whiud 
may be guides to an outward Moral Verne, though kf 
ligion were not ; Bur Super/titio dilmounes all thefe, an 
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\ſetcth an abſolure Monarchy in the minds of Men. 
herefore 4trheiſm did never perturb Srates ; for it makes 
en weary of themſelves, as looking no further: And 
e ſee the times inclined to Atheiſm (as the time of Au- 
tus Cefar) were civil times. But Super/#ition hath 
en the Confuſion of many States, and bringeth in a 
w Priamum Mobile, that raviſheth all the Spheres of 
overnment. The Maſter of Superſtition is the People; 
din all Superſtition, Wile men follow Fools, and Ar- 
ments are fitted to Practice in a reverſed order. It 
35 grav2ly faid by ſome of the Prelates in the Corncil 
- of 7revt, where the Doctrine of tiie School-men bare 

Wcat ſway, That the School-men were like Aſtronomers, 
bich dic feign Eccentricks, and Epicycles, and ſuch engines 
Orbs, to [ave the Phancmena ; though they knew there 1were 
ſuch things. And in nke manner, that the School- 
en had framed a number of ſubtile and intricate 4xi- 
and Theorergs, to fave the practice of the Church. 
he Cauſes of Superſtitions are, plealing and 1onſua} Rites 
d Ceremonies ; Exceſs of Outward ard !'aritaical 
olineſs: Over-great Reverence of Traditici, which 
innot but load the Church : the Stratagems of :'. ejates 
r their own Ambition and Lucre : the favourite roo 
uch or good Intentions, which openeth the Gate to 
onceits and Novelties : the taking an Aim at Livine 
atters by Humane, which cannot but breed mixture 
[ [Imaginations : And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpect- 
ly joyned with Calamities and Difafters. Swperſtitior 
ithout a veil is a deformed thing ; for, as it addeth 
eformity to an Ape to be ſo like a Man: fo the ſimi- 
Sude of Superſtition to Relig io makes it the more de- 
rmed. And as wholfome Meat corrupteth to lutle 
'orms: fo good Forms and Orders corrupt into a 
Humber of petty Obſervances. There is a Superſtition 
avoiding Sup:r/Zition, when men think to do beſt, if 
F< go fuitheit from the Syp-r/7ition formerty received. 
nerefore Care would be had, that { as it fare in all 
Uurgings) the good be not taken away with the bad, 
Whig! 
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which commonly is done, when the People is the Mr 
former. 


XVIIL 
Of Travel. 


RAVE L, in the younger Sort, 1s a part of Ft 
cation ; in the elder, a part of Experience. | 

that Travellerh into a Countrey before he hath ſome 
trance into the Language, goeth to Schoo! and not 
Travel. That young men Travel under ſome Turor, 
]rave Servant, I allow well, fo that he be ſuch a « 
that hath the Language, and hath been in the Count 
before, whereby he may be able to tell thetn, w 
things are worthy to be ſeen in the Countrey whe 
they go, what Acquaintances they are to ſeek, wh 
Exerciſes or Diſcipline the Place yieldeth. For e 
young men ſhall go hooded, and look abroad little. 
i5 a ſtrange thing, that in Sea-voyages, where there 
nothing to be ſeen but Sky and Sea, men ſhould mi: 
Diaries ; but in Land-Travel, wherein ſo much is tol 
obſerved, for the moſt part they omit it ; as if Chan 
were fitter to be regiſtred than Obſervation. Let Di 
ries therefore be brought in uſe. The things to be fe 
and obſerved are the Courts of Princes, eſpecially wht 
they give Audience to Embaſſadors : "The Courts 
Juſtice, while they fit and hear Cauſes; and fo of Cal 
fiftories Ecclefiaſtick : the Churches and Monaſtert 
with the Monuments which are therein extant : tl 
Walls and Fortifications of Cities and Towns ; and! 
the Havens and Harbors: Antiquities and Ruins : IF 
branes, Colleges, Diſputations and I ectures, where an} :* 
are; Shipping and Natives : Houtes and Gardens ( ft 1 
State and Pleaſure near great Cities: Armories, Arl® © 
nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Buries, Ware-houſes : E E 
CLcy 
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Of Travel. 47 
rciſes of Horſmanſhip, Fencing, Training of Souldiers, 
1nd the like : Comedies, ſuch whereunto the better ſore 
f Perſons do reſort. Treaſures of Jewels and Robes : 

abinets and Rarities. And to conclude, whatſoever 
; memorable in the Places where they go. Aﬀeer all 
hich the Tutors or Servants ought to make diligent 
nquiry. As for Triumphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings, 
unerals, Capital Executions, and ſuch Shews ; Men 
cd not to be put in mind of them ; yet are they not 
o be neglefted. It you will have a young man to put 
is Travel into a little room, and in ſhort time to ga- 
er much, this you muſt do. Firſt, as we ſaid, he muſt 
ave ſome entrance into the Language before he goeth. 
Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or Tutor as know- 
th the Countrey, as was likewiſe ſaid. Let him carry 
ith him alſo ſome Chard or Book, deſcribing the Coun- 
rey where he Travelleth, which will be a good key to 
is Enquiry. Let him keep alſo a Diary. Let him not. 
ay long in one City or Town, more or leſs, as the 
lace deſerveth, but not long : Nay, when he ſtayeth 


| Wn one City or Town, let him change his Lodging 


rom one end and part of the Town to another, which 
$4 great Adamant of Acquaintance. Let him ſequeſter 
imſelf from the Company of his Countrey-men, and 
tet in fuch Places where there is good Company of the 
ation where he Trave/leth. Let him upon his Removes 
Om one Place to another, procure recommendation 


$0 ſome Perſon of Quality, reſiding ia the Place whi- 


5 Fer he removeth, that he may uſe his Favour in thoſe 


: 
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hings he deſireth to ſee or know. Thus he may a- 


ridge his Travels with much. profit. As tor the Ac- 
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[ravelling in one Country, he ſhall ſuck the experience 
$f many. Let him alſo ſee and vitit eminent Perſons, 


Juaintance which 1s to be fought in Travel, that which 
moſt of all profitable, is Acquaintance with the Se- 
etaries and employed Men of Embaſſadors; for ſo in 


O 


n all kinds, which are of great Name abroad ; that he 


ay be able to tell how the Lite agreeth with the F _ 
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For Quarrels, they are with Care and Diſcretion to he 
avoiced : They are commonly for Miſtreſſes, Healths, 
Place, and Words. And let a Man beware how he 
keepeth Company with Cholerick and Quarrelſome 
Perſons, for they will engage him into their own Quar: 
rele, When a Traveller returneth home, let him nt 
leave the Countries where he hath 7Travwelled, altogether 
behind him, but maintain a Correſpondency by Letters 
with thoſe of his Acquaintance which are of moft 
worth. And let his Travel appear rather in his Dif- 
courſe, than in his Apparel or Geſture ; and in his Dif. 
courſe let tim be rather adviſed in his Anfwers, than 
forward to tell Stories : And let it appear, that he doth 
not change his Countrey Manners for thoſe of Foreign 
Parts ; but only prick in ſome Flowers of that he hath 
learned abroad, into the Cuſtoms of his own Countrey. 
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Of Empire, 


T is a miſerable State of Mind, to have few thing: 

\ to dclire, and many things to fear, and yet that 
commonly is the Caſe of Kings, who being at the high- 
eſt, want matter of deſire, which makes their minds 
more languiſhing, and have many Repreſentations df 
Perils and Shadows, which makes their minds the les 
clear. And this is one reaſon alſo of that effect whichP. 
the Scripture ſpeaketh of ; That the King's heart is imſcru- 
:able, For, multitude of Jealouſies, and lack of ſome 
predominant defire that ſhould marſhal and pur in or- 
der all the reſt, maketh any Mans heart hard to find or 
found. Hence i: comes likewifte , that Princes many 
times make themſelves Deſire, and ſet their Hearts up- 
on Toys : ſometimes upon a Building, ſometimes upon. 


erecting of an Order, ſometimes upon the adyancingF®* 
ol 
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of a Perſon, ſometimes upon obtaining excellency in 
ſore Art or Fear of the Hand; as Nero for piaying on 
the Harp, Demitian for Certainty of the Hand with the 
Arrow, Commodas for playing at Fence, Caracalla for dri- 
ving Chariots, and the like. This ſeemeth incredible 
unto thoſe that know not the principal ; That the mind 
of Man is more cheared aud refreſhed by profiting in ſmail 
things, than by ffanding at a ſiay in great. We ſee allo 
that the Kings that have been fortunate Conquerours in 
their firſt Fears, it being not poſitble for them to go for- 
ward infinitely, but that they muſt have ſome check or 
arreſt in their Fortunes, turn in their latter years to bs 
Superſtictious and Melancholy : as did Alexander the 
Great, Dzocleſran; and in our memory, Char:es the Fifth, 
and others: For he that is uſed to go forward, and find- 
eh a ſtop, falleth out of his own Rite and 15 not the 
thing he was. 

To ſpeak now of the true Temper of Epire ; It is a 
thing rare, and hard to keep ; for both Temper and 
Diſtemper conſiſt of Contraries. But ir is one thing to 
mingle Contraries, another to interchange them. 'T he 
Anſwer of Apollonius to Veſpaſian is full of excellent In- 
ſitrution ; Yeſpaſian asked him, FWhear was Nero's covir- 
Fer brow? He a Nero could touch and tune the Harp 
natfl>ell, but in Government ſometimes he uſed to wind the pins 
vo high, ſometimes to let them down too low. And certain 
It is, that nothing deſtroyeth Authority ſo much, as the 
nequal and untimely interchange of Power PreſJed too 
far, and Relaxed too mucii. | 
This is true, that the Wiidom ot all theſe latter Times 
In Princes Aﬀeairs, is rather fine Deliveries, and Shift- 
inps of Dangers and Milchiefs, when they are near, 
han ſolid and grounded Courſes to keep them aloot. 
orfiPut this is but to try Maſteries with Fortune : and let 
men beware how they negle& and ſ{uifer matter of 
rouble to be prepared : for no man can forbid the 
Ipark, nor tell whence ir may cure. The difficulties 
In P: ices Buſineſs are many and greet; but the great- 
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eſt difficulty is often in their own mind. For it is com- 
mon with Princes (ſaith Tacitas) to will Contradidtorie, 
Sunt plerumqgue Regum voluntates webementes, &* inter |; 
contrarie. For it 15 the Soleciſm of Power, to think to 
Command the end, and yet nor endure the means. 

Kings have to decal with their Neizhbours, their Wiwe, 
their Children, their Prelates or Clergie, their Nobles, their 
Second Nobles or Gentlemen, their Merchants, their Com: 
mens, and their en of Wer. And from all thele ariſe 
Dangers, if Care and Circumipetion be not uled. 

Firſt, For their Neizhbours : There can no general 
Rule be given (the occaſions are ſo variable) fave one, 
which ever holdeth, which is, that Princes do keep due 
Centinel, that none of their Neighbours do over-grow 
ſo, (by increaſing of Territory, by imbracing of Trad, 
by Approaches, or the like) as they become more abk 
© annoy them, than they were. Thus 15 generally the 
work of ſtanding Counſels to foreſee, and to hinder it 
During that Triumwirate of King's, King Henry the 8th dl 
England, Francis the 1/# King of France, and Cirles the 
5th Emperour, there was ſuch a Watch kept, that non: 
of the "Three could win a Palm of Ground, bur the © 
ther Two would ſtraight-ways balance it, either by 
Confederation, or if need were, by a War, and would 
not in any wiſe take up Peace at Intereſt. And the lik 
was done by that League, (which Guicciardine ſaith, ws 
the Security of Italy) made between Ferdinands King 0 
Naples, Loren%ius Medices, and Ludovicus Sforvna, Poten 
rate, the one of Florence, the other of 14/2iv9. Neithe 
is the opinion of ſome of the School-men to be received 
That a War cannot juſtly be made but upon a precedent Inj 
ry 07 Provocation. For there is no queſtion, but a Jul 
Fear of an imminent Danger, though there be no Blov 
S1Ven, 15 a lawtul Cauſe of a War. 

For their Wives : There are cruel examples of chem 
Livia is infamed for the poyſoning of her Husband 
Pelixana, Sclyman's Vie, was the deſtruction of that re 
nowned Prince, S:/t Muſtapha, and otherwiſe trol 
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bled his Houſe and Succeſſion : Edward the Second of 


England, his Queen had the principal hand in the depo- 


ſing and murther of her Husband. This kind of dan- 
ger is then to be feared, chiefly when the Wives have 
Plots for the railing of their own Children, or elſe thar 
they be Advoutreſles. ; 

For their Children : The Tragedies likewiſe of dan- 
gers from them have been many. And generally the 
entring of Fathers into ſuſpicion of their Children, hath 
been ever unfortunate. The deſtruction of Muſtapha * 
(that we named before) was ſo fatal ro So/ymar's Line, 
as the Succeſſion of the Turks from Solyman until this day, 
is ſuſpected to be untrue, and of ſtrange blood ; for 
that Selymus the ſecond was thought to be ſuppoſititious. 
The deſtruction of Criſpas, a young Prince of rare to- 
wardneſs, by Conſtantinus the Great, his Father, was in 
like manner fatal to his Houſe ; for both Conſtantings 
and Conſtance his Son died violent Deaths ; and Conſtan- 
tius his other Son did little better, who died indeed of 
Sickneſs, but after that Fulianus had taken Arms againſt 
him. The deſtruction of Demetrins, Son to Philip the 
Second of Macedon, turned upon the Father, who died 
of Repentance. And many like Examples there are, 


© but few or none where the Fathers had good by ſuch 


diſtruſt, except it were where the Sons were up in open 
Arms againſt them ; as was Selymus the firſt againſt 
Bajazet, and the three Sons of Henry the Second, King 
of England. | 

For their Prelates : When they are proud and great, 
there is alſo danger from them ; as it was in the times 
of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, Arch-Biſhops of Canter- 
bury, who with their Crofiers did almoſt try it with the 
Kings Sword ; and yet they had to deal with ftout and 
haughty Kings ; William Rufus, Henry the Firſt, and 
Henry the Second. The danger is not from the Srare, 
but where it hath a dependance of Foreign Authority 
or where the Church-men come in, and are elected, 
not by the collation of the King, or particular Patrons, 
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For their Nodvles : To keep them at a diſtance it is not 
amiſs, but to depreſs them may make a King more ab- 
ſolute, but leſs ſafe, and leſs able to perform any thing 
that he defires. I have noted it in my Hiſtory of King 
Henry the Seventh, of Eng/5nd, who deprefied his Nobi- 
lity ; whereupon it came to paſs, that his times were 
full of Difficulties and Troubles; for the Nev/liry, though 
they continued loyal unto him, yet did they not co-ope- 
rate with him in his buſineſs ; ſo that in effe&t he was 
fain to do all things himſelf. 

For their Secozd Nobles: There is not much danger 
from them, being a Body diſperſed. They may ſome- 
times diſcourſe high, but that doth little hurt. Beſides 
they are a counterpoize to the higher Nobility, that they 
grow not too potent : and laſtly, being the moſt imme- 
diate in Authority with the Common People, they do 
beſt temper popular Commotions. 

For their Merchants: They are Vena porta; and if 
they flouriſh not, a Kingdom may have good Limbs, 
but will have empty Veins, and nouriſh little. Taxes 
and Impoſts upon them, do ſeldom good to the Kings 
Revenue ; for that he wins in the Hundred, he loofeth 
in the Shire ; the particular Rates being increaſed, bur 
the total bulk of Trading rather decreatcd. > 

For their Commons: "There 1s little danger from them, 
except it be where they have great and potent Heads, or 
where you meddic with the point of Religion, or their 
Cuſtoms, or means of Lite. 

For their X7er of 7/7; : It is a dangerous State, where 
they live and remain in a Pody, and are uſed to Dona- 
tives, whereof we ſee examples in the Fonizaries and 
Pretorian Pands of Rome : But Trainings of Men, and 
Arming them in feveral places, and under ſeveral Com- 
manders, and without Donatives, are things of Defence, 
and no danger. 

Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies, which cauſe good 
or evil times ; and which have much Vereration, but no 
Rejt, All Precepts concerning Kings, arc in effect com- 

| | prehended 
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prehended in thoſe two Remembrances, Memento quod 


es Homo, and Memento quod es Deas, or Vice Dei; the one 
bridleth their Power, and the other their Will. 


XX: 
Of Counſel. 


HE greateſt truſt between Man and Man is the 
truſt of Giving Counſel: For in other confdences 
Men commit the parts of Life, their Lands, their Goods, 
their Children, their Credit, fome particular Afﬀeair : 
but to fuch as they make their Counſellors, they commit 
the whole, by kow much the more they are obliged to 
all faith and integrity. The wiſeſt Princes need not 
think it any diminution to their Greatneſs, or derogati- 
on to their Sufficiency, ro rely upon Corrnſel. God him- 
ſelf is not without, but hath made it one of the great 
Names of his bleſſed Son : The Counſellor. Solomon hath 
pronounced , that in Counſel is Stability, Things will 
have their firſt or ſecond agitation ; if they be not tol- 
ſed upon the arguments of Counſel, they will be toffed 
upon the waves of Porte, and be full of inconſtancy, 
doing and undoing, like the reeling of a drunken man. 
Solomon's Son found the force of Counſel, as his Father 
ſaw the neceflity of it. For the beloved Kingdom of 
God was firſt rent and broken by ill Czunfe! ; upon 
which Counſel there are ſet for inſtruction the two marks, 
whereby Bad Counſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that it 
was young Counſel for the Perſons, and violent Counſel for 
the Matter. 
| The ancient times do ſet forth in figure, both the 
incorporation, and inſeparable conjunction of Counſel 
with Kings, and the wile and politick uſe of Counſel by 
Kings ; the one in that they ſay, Jupiter did marry 
Metis, which fbgnifieth Counſel, whereby they intend chat 
| E 3 Soveraignty 
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Soveraignty is married to Counſel ; the other in that 
which followeth, which was thus : They fay, after 
Fupiter was married to Meris, the conceived by him, 
and wes with Child: but Fupiter fuffered her not to 
ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but eat her up ; whereby 
he became himſelf with Child, and was delivered of 
Pallas Armed out of his Head ; which monſtrous Fa- 
ble containeth a ſecret of Empire, how Kings are to 
make uſe of their Ccuncil of State. "Phat firſt they ought 
to refer matters unto them, which is the firſt begetting 
or impregnation ; but when they are elaborate, mould- 
ed, and ſhaped in the Womb of their Council, and 
grow ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that then 
they ſuffer not their Conncil to go through with the 
reſolution and direction, as if it depended on them ; 
but take the matter back into their own hands, and 
make it appear to the World, that the Decrees and fi- 
nal Directions (which, becauſe they come forth with 
Prudence and Power, are reſembled to Pallas Armed) 
proceeded from themſelves: And not only from their 
Authority, but (the more to add reputation to themſelves) 
from their Head and Dewvice. 

Let us now ſpeak of the Inconveniencie; of Counſel, and 
of the Remedies, The Inconveniences that have been 
noted in calling and uſing Counſel, as three : Firſt, the 
revealing of Affairs, whereby they become leſs ſecret. 
Secondly, the weakning of the Authority of Princes, 
as if they were leſs of themſelves. Thirdly, the dan- 
cer of being unfaithfully Counſelled, and more for the 
co0d of them that Counſel, than of hit that is Coun- 
felled. For which Inc: nveriercies, the Doctrine of 1talj, 
and practice of France m tome Kings times, hath in- 
troduced Cabinet Councils; a Remedy worle than the 
Diſeaſe. 

As to Secrecy: Princes are not bound to communicate 
all matters with all Counſc/lrs, but extract and ſelect. 
Neither is it neceſſary, that he that conſulteth what he 
Jhould do, ſhould declare what he will do. But let 


Princes 
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Princes beware, that the unſecreting of tleir Aﬀairs comes 
not from themſelves. And as for Cabinet Counſels, it 
may be their Motto ; Plenus rimarum ſum: One futile 
Perſon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will do more 
hurt, than many that know it their duty to conceal. 
It is true, there be ſome Afﬀairs which require extream 
Secrecy, which will hardly go beyond one or two Per- 
ſons beſide the King : Neither are thoſe Counſels un- 
proſperous ; for belides the Secrecy, they commonly go 
on conſtantly in one Spirit of Dire&tion without di- 
ſtracion. But then it muſt be a prudent King, ſuch as 
is able ro grind with a Hand-mill ; and thoſe Inward 
| Counſellors had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpecially 
true and truſty to the King's ends ; as it was with King 
Henry the Seventh, of England, who in his greateſt bu- 
neſs imparted himſelf to nane, except it were to Morton 
and Fox. 

For weakning of Authority : The Fable ſheweth the 
Remedj, Nay, the Majeſty of King's is rather exalted 
than diminiſhed, when they afe in the Chair of Coun- 
ſel, Neither was there ever Prince bereaved of his de- 
pendencies by his Counſel, except where there hath been 
either an over-greatneſs in one Counſellor, or an over- 
ſtrict combination in divers,which are things ſoon found 
and holpen. 

For the laſt I-conwenicnce, that Men will Counſel with 
an Eye to themſelves : Certainly, Non inveniet fidem ſu- 
per terram, is meant of the nature of times, and not 
of all particular Perſons. There be, that are in nature, 
faithful and ſincere, and plain, and dire&, not crafty 
and involved: Let Princes above all draw to themſelves 
{uch natures. Beſides Counſellors are not commonly 1o 
united, but that one Counſellor keepeth Centinel over 
another ; ſo that if any do Counſel, out of faction, os 

rivate ends, it commonly comes to the King's Ear. 
ut the beſt Remedy is, if Princes know their Com/ellors as 


well as their Counſellors know them : 
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Principss eft virtus maxima noſſe ſ:0s, 


And on the other ſide, Connfcifors ſhould not be too 
ſpeculative into their ' Soveraigns Perſon. The true 
compoſition of a Counſellor, is rather to be skill'd in their 
Maſters buſineſs, than in his Nature ; for then he is 
like to advite him, and not to feed his humour. Tr is 
of ſingular uſe to Princes, it they take the Opinions of 
their Counſel, both ſeparately and together. For pri- 
vate opinion is more free, hut cpinion before others is 
more reverend. In private, Men are more bold in 
their own humours ; and*' in confort, Men are more 
obnoxious to others humours : therefore it is good to 
take both. And of the inferiour fort, rather in private, 
to preſerve freedom ; of the greater, rather in conſort, 
to preſerve reſpect. It is vain for Prizces to take Coun- 
fel,, concerning Matters, it they take no Coſel like- 
wiſe concerning Perſons: for all Afattors are as dead 
Imapes ; and the life of the execution of Afﬀairs reſterh 
in'the good Choice of Perſons, Neither is jt enough to 
conſult concerning Perſons, ſecundum penera. as 1n an 
Idea or Mathematical Deſcription, what the kind and cha- 
racer of the Per/c ſhould be ; for the greateic errors 
are committed, and the moſt judgment is ſhewr. in the 
choice of Individuais. It was eruly {aid, Opt in! Conſili- 
er mmOFtuu 3 Books will ſpeak plain WIN Counſellors 
banch. Therefore it 15 good to be converſant in them, 
eſpecially tne Beoks of Auch as chemieives have been 
Actors upon the Stage. | 

The Comncils at this day in moſt places are but fami- 
tar mectinzs, where matters arc rather taiked on than 
debated. And they run too {witt ro the Order or Ad 
of Cernfet, Tt were better, thot in Cauſes of weight, 
tho Metter were propounded one day, and not ipoken 
$i the: next day, In node Corilinng; So was it done 
in the Commiti:on of Uni: between Erpland and Scot- 
nd, which was 2 grave and orderly Affembly. |] 
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commend ſet days for Petitions : for it gives both the 
Suitors more certainty for their attendance, and it frees 
the meetings for matters of Eſtate, that they may Hoc 
agere.” In choice of Committees for ripening Buſineſs 
for the Comncil, itis better to chuſe indifferent Perſons, 
than to make an Indifferency, by putting in thoſe that 
are ſtrong on both ſides. I commend alſo ſtanding 
Commiſſions ; as for Trade, for "Treaſure, for War, 
for Suits, for ſome Provinces: For where there bedivers 
particular Councils, and but one Council of State, (as it 
is in Spain) they are in effect no more than ſtanding 
Commiſſions ; fave that they have greater Authority. 
Let ſuch as are to inform Councils out of their particular 
Profeftons (as Lawyers , Sea-men , Mint-men , and 
the like) be firſt heard before Committees, and then, 
25 occaſion ſerves, before the Council, And let them 
not come in multitudes, or in a 'Tribunitious manner ; 
for that is' to clamour Councils, not to inform them. 
A long Table, 'and a ſquare Table, or Seats about the 
Walls, feem things of Form, but are things of Sub- 
ſtance ; for at a long Table, a few at the upper end 
| in effect ſway all the buſtheſs ; but in the other Form, 
| there is more uſe of the Counſelors Opinions that ſit 
lower. A Kizg, when he preſides in Council, let him 
| heware how he opens his own inclination too much 
| in that which he propoundeth ; for elfe Counſellors will 
but take the wind of him, and inſtead of giving Free 
Conſe], fing him a Song of Placebo. No. 
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ORTUNE is like the Marker, where many times 
| + if you can ſtay a little, the Price will fall. And 
) again, it is ſometimes like Siby/la's Offer, which at firſt 
| offereth the Commodity at full, then confumeth pa 
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and part, and ſtill holdeth up the Price. For Occa- 
7on (as it is in the Common Verſe) turneth a bald Nod. 
dle, after ſhe hath preſented her Locks in Front, and no hol 
taken ; or at leaſt turneth the handle of the Bottle firſt 
to be received, and after the Belly, which is hard to 
claſp. There is ſurely no greater Wiſdom, than well 
£0 time the Beginnings and Onſets of Things. Dan- 
gers are no more light, if they once ſeem light ; and 
more Dangers have deceived Men, than forced them, 
Nay, it were better to meet ſome Dangers half way, 
though they come nothing near, than to keep too long 
a watch upon their Approaches ; for if a Man watch 
too long, it is odds he will fall afleep. On the other 
ſide, to be deceived with two long Shadows (as ſome 
have been, when the Moon was low, and ſhone on 
their Enemies back, and ſo to ſhoot off before the time ; 
or to teach Dangers to come on, by over-early Buck- 
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or Unripeneſs of the Occaſion, (as we ſaid) mult ever 
be well weighed ; and generally it is good to commit 


: ' the Beginnings of all great Actions to Argus with his 


hundred eyes, and the Ends to Briareus with his hun- 
dred hands ; firſt to Watch, and then to ſpeed. For 
the Helmer of Pluto, which maketh rhe Politick Man 
£0 inviſible, is Secrecy in the Counſel, and Celerity in 
the Execution. For when things are once come to 
the Execution, there is no Secrecy comparable to Ce- 
| {erity 5; ke the motion of a Bullet in the air, which 
fHyeth ſo {wift, as it out-runs the Eye. 
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|. \/ k / i taks Coanming for a Sinifter or Crooked Wil- 
1 | * dom. And certainly there is great difference 
q Peween 1 Cumme Man and a Fife Man, not only in 
point 
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"int of Honeſty, but in point of Ability. There be 
hat can pack the Cards, and yet cannot play well : ſo 
hereare ſome that are good in Canvaſles and Factions, 
hat are otherwiſe Weak Men. Again, it is one thing 
o underſtand Perſons, and another thing to under- 
and Matters; for many are perfe& in Mens Humours, 
hat are not greatly capable of the real part of Bu- 
ineſs, which is the Conſtitution of one that hath ſtu- 
lied Men more than Books. Such Men are fitter for 
ractice than for Counſel ; and they are good but in 
heir own Alley, turn them to new- men, and they 
ave loſt their Aim : ſo as the old Rule to know a 
Fool from a Wiſe man ; Mitte ambos nudos ad ignotos, & 
idebis, doth 1carce hold for them. And becauſe theſe 
uming Aen are like Haberdaſhers of ſmall Wares, it 
5 not amils to {et forth their ſhop. 
It is a point of Cumming to wait upon him, with 
hom you ſpeak, with your eye, as the Jeſuits give it 
In precept : For there may be many wiſe men that 
have ſecret Hearts and tranſparent Countenances. Yet 
his would be done with a demure Abaſing of your 
cye ſometimes, as the Jeſuits alſo do uſe. | 
{ Another 1s, that when you have any thing to obtain 
f preſent diſpatch, you entertain and amuſe the party 
ith whom you deal, with ſome other Diſcourſe, that 
he be not too much awake to make Objections. Iknew 
a Counſellor and Secretary, that never came to Queen E- 
izabeth of England wich Bills to ſign, but he would al- 
ways firſt put her into ſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, that 
the might the leſs mind the Bills. 
The like ſurprize may be made by moving things, 
hen the party 1s in haſt, and cannot ſtay to conſider 
adviſedly of that is moved. 
! If a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, that he doubts ſome 
jother would hanſomely and effequally move, let him 
Ipretend co wiſh it well, and moye it himſelf in ſuch 


Yfort as may foyl it. 
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The breaking off in the midſt of that one was « 
bout to ſay, as if he took himſelf up, breeds a grea. 
ter Appetite in him with whom you confer to know 
more. | 

And becauſe it works better, when any thing ſeem. 
eth to be gotten from you by Queſtion, than if you 
offer it of your ſelf; you may lay a Bait for a Queſt; 
on, by ſhewing another Viſage and Countenance than 
you are wont; to the end, to give occafion for the par. 
ry to ask, what the matter is of the Change, as Nehemia 
did; And I'had not before that time been [ad before th 
Ring. | it 

In things that are tender and unpleaſing, 1t 15 good to Sy 
break the Ice by ſome whoſe words are of leſs weight, 
and to reſerve the more weighty voice to come in all ;y 
by. chance, ſo that he may be asked the Queſtion upon 
the other Speech ; as Narciſſus did in relating to ClaudiulYf it 
the marriage of Meſſalina and Sligs. | a 

In things that a Man would not be fſzen in himſelf, w 
it 1s a point of Cu:ming to borrow the name of the World, 
as to ſay ; The World ſays, or, There is a Sptech aff at 
broad, {a 

[ knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he wouidÞf s, 
put that which was moſt material in the Poſ?-/cripr, a {p 
if it had been a By-matter. 

I knew another, that when he came to have ſpeech,heW tl 
would paſs over that he intended moſt, and go forth, and} 
come back again and ſpeak of it, as a thing thar he hadÞll { 
almoit forgot. 0 

Some procure themfſelvesto be ſurprized at ſuchtimss, A 
as it 15 like the party that they work upon will ſuddenly || &i 
come upon them, and to be found with a Letter inf 
their hand , or doing ſomewhat which they are not ll ti 
accuſtoraed ; to the end they may be oppoſed ofÞl a 
thoſe things, which of themſelves they are deſirous to ff t] 
atter. | © 

It 1s 2 POT of Cunnmng, to let fall thoſe Words in 4| 

1ns own Name, which he would have another man Þ 
learn 
jd 
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fearn and uſe, and thereupon take advantage. F knew 
wo that were Competitors for the Secretaries Place, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept good Quarter be- 
tween themſelves, and would confer one with another 
upon the Buſineſs ; and one of them ſaid, That to be 
a Secretary in the Declination of 3 Monarchy, was a tick- 
lh thing, and that he did not affte&t it: the other 
ſtrair caught up thoſe Words, and diſcourſed with di- 
nM vers of his Friends, That he had no reaſon to deſire to 
i be a Secretary in the Declining of a Monarchy. The firſt 
Ml man took hold of it, and found means it was told the 
»l 0c, Who hearing of a Declination of « Monarchy, took 

it ſo ill, as ſhe would-never after hear of the other's 
W fnls i 
jm There is a Cumming, which we in Erpland call, The 
5 11rning of the Cot in Pan; which is, when that which a 
"man ſays to anotber, he lays it as if another had ſaid 
ul it to him; and to fay truth, it is not eafie, when ſuch 

a matter paſs d between two, to make it appear from 
FW which of them it firſt moved and began. 
'M It isa way that ſome men have to glance and dart 
Ip 2t others, by juſtifying themſelves by Negatives ; as to 

fav, This I did not: As Tigellinus did towards Burrhr:s ; 
al Senon diverſas ſpes, fed incolumitatem Imperatoris ſimpliciter 
Wl /pectare. 

Some have 1n readineſs fo many Tales and Stories, as 
I there is nothing they would inſinuate, but they can 
I wrap it into a Tale, which fſerveth both to keep them 
1 ſelves more in Guard, and carry it with more Pleaſure. 
It is a good point of Cys, for a man to ſhape the 
'B Anſwer he would have in his own Words and Propoli- 
'Þ tions; for ir makes the other arty ftick the lets. 
= {tis ſtrange, how long ſome men will lie in wait 
to ſpeak ſomewhat they detirz to ſay, and how far 
about they will fetch, and ::zw many other matters 
| they will beat over to come near it; it is a thing of 
| great Patience, but yer of much U%. 
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A ſudden, bold, and unexpected Queſtion, doth m: 
ny times ſurprizea man and lay him open: Like to hi 
that having changed his Name, and walked in Paul's, 
nother ſuddenly came behind him, and called him h 
his true Name, whereat ſ{treight-ways he looked back. 

But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty points of Cumin 
are infinite ; and it were a good deed to make a Litlt g 
them: for that nothing doth more hurt in a State, than 
that Cunning Men pals Fe Wiſe. 

But certainly ſome there are, that know the Reſort 
and Falls of Buſineſs, that cannot ſink into the Main 06 
it: Like a Houſe that hath convenient Stairs and En- 
tries, but never a fair Room. Therefore you ſhall fe 
chem find out pretty Looſes in the Conclution, but are 
no ways able to examine or debate Matters : and yet 
commonly they take advantage of their Inability, and 
would be thought Wits of direction. Some built rather 
upon the abuſing of others, and (as we now ſay) Put-M 
zing tricks upon them ; than upon the ſoundnels of their * 
own proceedings. But Solomon ſaith, Prudens advertit aa © 
greſſas ſuos, Stultus divertit ad dolos. g i 


X XIII Þ 
Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 


N nt is a viſe creature for it ſelf, but it isa ſhrewd 
thing in an Orchard or Garden. And certainly | 

men that are great Apvers of Themſelves, waſte the Pub- 
lick. Divide with reaſon between Self-lowe and Soczety, | 
and be fo true to thy Self, as thou be not falſeto others, | 
eſpecially to thy King and Country. It is a poor Cen | 
ter of 2 mans Actions, Himſelf. It is right Earth ; for | 
ch2t only ftandsfaſt upon its own Center 3 whereas all 
tings that have affinity with the Heavens, move upon 
the Center of another which they benefit. The refer- | 
ring Þ 
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Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 63 
ring of all to a Mans Self, is more tolerable in a Sove- 
raign Prince; becauſe Themſelves, are not only Then:- 
ſelves; but their Good and Evil is at the peril of the pub- 
lick Fortune. But it 15 a deſperate Evil in a Servant to 
a Prince, or a Citizen in a Republick. For whatſoe- 
ver Aﬀairs paſs ſuch a mans hands, he crooketh them 
to his own ends, which muſt needs be often Eccentrick 
to the ends of his Maſter or State : Therefore let Piin- 
ces or States chuſe fuch Servants as have not this mark ; 
except they mean their Service ſhould be made but the 
acceilary. That which maketh the effect more perni- 
cious, is, that all proportion 1s loſt ; 1t were dif-pro- 
portion enough for the Servants good, to be preferred - 
before the Maſters ; but yet it is a greater extream, 
«M0 when a little good of the Servant ſhall carry things a- 
<8 cainſt the great good of the Maſters. And yer that is 
MM the caſe of bad Offcers, Treaſurers, Ambaſſadours, Ge- 
;-M ncrals, and other falſe and corrupt Servants, which ſet 
ir 2 Byaſs upon their Bowl, of their own petty ends and 
JI cnvies, to the overthrow bf their Maſters great and im- 
E portant Aﬀeairs. And for the moſt part, the Good 
E which Servants receive, is after the model of their own 
"| fortune; but the Hurt they fell for that Good, is af- 
q ter the model of their Maſters Fortune. And certainly 
$ it is the nature of extream Self-Lowers, as they will ſet 
y an Houſe on fire, if it were but to roaſt their eggs : 
And yet theſe men many times hold credit with their 
{ Maſters, becauſe their ſtudy is but to pleaſe them, and 
8 profit Themſelves ; and for either reſpect they will aban- 
- don the good of their Aﬀeairs. 
| Wiſdom for a Man's ſelf is in many branches thereof a 
Þ depraved thing. Tt is the Wiſdom of Rats, that will be 
ſure to leave the Houſe ſometime before it falls. It is 
the 7/iſdom of the Fox, that thruſts out the Badger, who 
digged and made room for him. It is the Wiſdom of 
Crocodiles, that ſhed tears when they would devour. But 
that which is ſpecially to be noted; is, that thoſe which 
(as Cicero Jays of Pompey) are, Sui amantes ſine rivali, 
are 
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are many times unfortunate. And whereas they hary];. 
all their time facrific'd to Themſelves, tney become inff ;; 
the end themſelves Sacrifices to the Inconſtancy of For. 


tune, whoſe wings they thought by their Self-I/;/dom to © 
have pinnioned. lf» 
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AS the births of living Creatures at firſt are ill ſha. "1 
£ 


pen, fo are all Immouations, which are the birth; 
of Time. Yet notwithſtanding, as thoſe that firſt bring 
Honour into their Family, are commonly more wor- 
thy than moſt that ſucceed : So the firſt Precedent (if it 
be good) is ſeldom attained by imitation. For Ill to 
Mans nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath a natural mo- 
tion, ſtrongeſt in continuance: But Good as a forcedſ 
motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely every Medicine 1s anſ 
Innovation; and he that will not apply new Remedies, 
muſt expe& new Evils: for Time is the greateſt Imnova-ſ 
tor. And if Time of courſe alter things to the worſe, - 
and Wiſdom and Counſel ſhall not alter them to the 
better, what ſhall be the end 2? It is true, that what | 
{ettled by cuſtom, though it be not good, yet at leaſt tÞ 
is fit. And thoſe things which have long gone together 
are as it were Confederate within themſelves, whereas 
new things niece not ſo well: But though they help by 
cer utility, yet, they trouble by their Inconformity. 
Þeſides, they arelike frangers, more admired, and leis 
favoured. All this is true, if Time ſtood ſtill; which 
cantrariwile moveth ſo round, that a froward retenti- 
2 of cuſtom 1s as turbulent a thing, as an Inmwvation: 
an! they that reverence too much old times, are but a 
{corn to the new. It were good therefore, that men 
10 ter Droviricr; Would follow the example of Time 
itÞ 
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ad i ſelf; which indeed Immcwateth greatly, but quiet!y, 
ff 2nd by degrees, icarce to be perceived: for otherwiſe 
oF whatfoever is new, 15 unmiooxed for; and cver it mends 
UN fome, and pairs other: And he that is ho!pen, takes ir 
for a Fortune, ana thanks the "Lime ; and he that 1s 
thurt, for a Wrong, and imputetrh it to the Anchor. Te 
is 200d allo, not to try experiments in States, CXCept: 
the neceility be urgent, or the nality be evident ; and 
well to beware, that it be the Reformation that draw- 
eth on the Change, and not the detire of Change that 
pretendeth the Reformation. And laſily, that the 
 Eovury, though it be not rejeted, yer be held for a 
1g ſuſpe&t: And as the Scriprure ſaith, That we make a 
tand upon the ancient ws, end then look about us, and &i/- 
cover what is the ftrcignt and right way, and jo to waik 
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Sf Of Diſpatch. 
14-Þ 
s A Feed Diſpatch is one of the moit dangerous things 
= to buſineſs that can be. Ir is like that which 
Phe Phyſicians call Pre-digeſtion, or Haſty Dige/fion, Wine 
2 is ſure to fill the Body full of Crudities, and ſecret iceds 


of Diſeaſes. Theretore meaſure not diſpatch by ih: 
imes of fitting, but by the advancement ot the buit- 
neſs. And as in Races, it is not the large Stride, or 
igh Lift that makes the Speed ; {o in butineſs, the 
keeping cloſe to the matter, and not taking of it too 


- wch at once, procureth Diſpatch. It 1s the care of 


ome only to come off ſpeedily for the time, or to con- 
ve tome falſe periods of butineſs, becauſe they may 
cm Men of Diſpatch.But itis onething to abbreviate by 
ontracting,another by cutting off; and butinets ſo hand- 
ed at feveral ſittings or meetings, zozth commoniV 
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backward or forward in an unitzady manner. I knew 
a Wiſe Mein, that had it for a by-word, when he ſaw 
men 3 a7 to a Concluſion.; 
make an end the [roma 

On the other fide, True Diſpatch 1s a rich the 28, For 
_— i = E mpalure of Butinets, as Money 1s of Wares; 
and bulinefs is bought at a dear hand, where there 1s 
fall; by Piſpa itch The Spartc's and Span; iz7ds have been 

notcd to be of Ima Il Di{pat h. AMivenga la Anuerie de 
DP207 FB, Lt TIE /ecrtÞ come from SP ain, " for then it will 
be lure to be long 112 Coming. 

Give good Ieoring to thole that give the firſt Infor- 
Marion in Pr. Creis ; and rather diredt them in the be- 
SINBING, CHAN inter! upt them in the continuance of 
their Speeches - for he that is put out of his own order, 
will co to ay ad an backward , and more tedigus 
white he waits upon his memory, than he could have 
been, it he Had” Z0ne ON in his own courſe. 
times Its le: wn. "that the Modcrator is more trouh/:- 
for me Cant te Actor. 


Iterat1s are commontiy loſs of time ; but there is noſÞ 
often the. Stare of the 
Quclt its ; tor it chaſeth away many a frivolous Speech 
Long and curious Speeches are 
Hit 7g Diſpatch, a5 a Robe or Mantie with a long 4 


"ral _— 1 Fr: me, as Oo ter ate 


ay J. 


as It is Coming torch: 


-Np is tor a "B04 


Pretaces, and Pa iagcs, 


they e brav ery. 


NEL . 


Above al things, Order, and Distribution, and Sins-P 
linz out of Parts, i5 the lite of Diſpatch: ſo as the Difri 
b::icy be not too ſubtle; tor he that doth nort divide, 
and he that diviF 
dep 


Wil never cater well into biuficets : 


S7y Pr [itils, thet 22 mia 


Bur ſome-F 


and Excuſartions, and otierÞ 
Specclicy of reference to the Perſon, are great waſterÞ 
of time ; and thouzh they ſeem to proceed of modeſty, 
"Yer beware of being too material, Þ 
"6M there i5 any impediment or obſtruction in mens 
Wilis ; for p ha occupation of mind ever requireth pre-Þ 
face of SCEC h, like a fomentation to make the unguentÞ 
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d:th too much will never come out of it clearly. To 
chufe time, is to fave time, and an unſeaſonable mo- 
ton is but beating the Air. There be three parts of 
Bufinels ; the Preparation, the Debate or Exaniination, and 
the Perf-dica ; Wizereot it you look for Diſpztch, let 
the middie on:y be the work of many, and the firit 
and lair the work of few. The proceeding upon fome- 
nM what conceived in writing, doth for the moſt part {a- 
+ Þ cilicate Diſpatch: tor though it ſhould be wholly reject- 
1] ed, yet that Megarive 15 more pregnant of direction, 


than an [ndefinitc 5 as Aſhes are more generative than 


i- Duſt. 


us Þ XXVL 
« Of feeming Wife. 


0 FT hath been an opinion, that the French are wiler 
he than they ſeem, and the Spaniards ſeem wiler than 
chÞ they are. But howſoever it be between Nations, cer- 
ref tainly it is fo between Man and Man. For as the 4- 
ns pole faith of Godlineſs, Having a ſhow of Godlineſs, but 

| denying the power thereof ; 1o certainly there are in points 
zerÞ of wiſdom and ſufficiency, that to do nothing or little 
ersÞ very ſolemnly ; 1Magno conatu nugas. It 1s a ridiculous 
ty,þ thing, and fit for a Satyr, to perſons of judgment, to 
al, Þ {ce what ſhifts theſe Formaliſts have, and what pro- 
2n5Þ ſpectives to make Swperficies to ſeem Body, that hath 
re-Þ| depth and bulk. Some are ſo cloſe reſerved, as they 
nÞ will not ſhew their Wares, but by a dark light ; and 

leem always to keep back ſomewhat : And when they 
57-Þ know within themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do 
?ri-þ not well. know, would nevertheicſs ſeem to others, to 
le, know of that which they may not well ſpeak. Some 


vip help themſeives with countenance and geſture, and 
F. 3 arg 
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are wiſe by Signs ; as Cicero faith of Piſs, that when he 
anſwered him, he fetched one of his Brows up to his 
Forehead, and bent the other down to his Chin : Re- 
| ſpondes, altero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum dc- 
'  preſſo ſupercilio, crudelitatem tibi non placere. Some think 
to bear it, by ſpeaking a great word, and being per- 
temptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that 
which they cannot make good. Some, whatſoever is 
beyond their reach, will {cem to deſpiſe or make light 
of it, as impertinent or curious, and fo will have their 
1PNOrance "5s Judgment. Some are never without a 
difference, and commonly by amuſing men with a ſub- 
eilty, blanch the matter ; of whom A. Gel/i::s {aith, He 
minem delirium qui verberum minutiis rerun frangit ponder: 
Of which kind alſo Plato in his Protogoras bringeth in 
Prodicus in ſcorn, and maketh him make a Specch, that 
confiſteth of diſtinctions from the beginning to the end. 
Generally tuch men in all deliherations find cafe to be 
of the Negative ſide, and afte& a credit to obje& and 
forete! difficuities: For when Propoſitions are denied, 
there is an end of them ; but if they be allowed, it re- 
quireth a new work ; which falſe point of wiſdom is 
the bane of buſineſs. To conclude, there is no decay- 
ing Merchant, or inward Peggar, hath ſo many tricks 
to uphold the credic of their Wealth, as theſe empty 
Perſons have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. | 
Seeming Wiſe Men may make ſhift to get opinion, but 
let no man chute them for employment ; for certainly 
You were better take for buftneſs a man ſomewhat ab- 
turd, than over-tormal. 
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Of Friend[hip. 


T had been hard for him that ſpake it, to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words, than 
in that Speech, Ihoſoever is delighted in ſolitude, is either 
a wild Beaſt, or a God. For it is moſt true, that a na- 
cural and ſecret hatred, and averfation towards Sociery 
in any Man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt ; but 
ic 15 moſt untrue, that it ſhould have any character at 
all of the Divine Nature, except it proceed not out oft 
a plealure in Solitude, but out of a love and deſire to 
ſequeiter a mans felt for a higher converſation ; ſuch 
as 1s found to have been fallly. and feignedly in fome of 
che Heathen, as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Rc- 
man, Empedocles the Sicilian, and pollonius of Tyana ; 
and truly and really in divers of the ancient Hermits 
and Holy Fathers of the Church. Bur little do men 
perceive what Solitude is, and how far it extendeth : 
for a Crown is not Company , and Faces are bur a 
Gallery of Pictures, and Talk but a Thinking Cymbal , 
where there 1s no Love. The Latine Adage meeteth 
with it a little, Aſ:gna Civitas, magy4 ſolitudo; becauſe 
in a great Town Friends are ſcattered, fo that there is 
not that fellowſhip, for the moſt part, which 1s 1n leſs 
Neighbourhoods. But we may go further, and affirm 
moſt truly , that is a meer and miſerable ſolitude to 
want Friends, without which the World 1s but a Wilder- 
neſs: and even in this Senſe alfo of Solirude, whoſoe- 
ver in the Frame of his Nature and Aﬀettions is unfit 
tor Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beaſt, and not from 
Humanity, _ 

A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe and Dif- 
charge of the Fulneſs and Swellings of the Heart, which 
Pattions of all kinds do cauſe and induge. We know 
E4 '--- _ 
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Diſeaſes of Stoppings and Suffocations are the moſt dan- 
gerous in the Body, and it is not much otherwiſe in 
Mind : You may take Sarza to open the Liver, Steel 
TO OPEN the Spicen, Flower of Selpiour for the Lungs, 
Caftorenm for the Brain; but no Receipt openeth the 
Heart, but a true Friend, to whom you may impart 
Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicions, Counſels, and 
whatſoever lieth upon the Heart to oppreſs it, in a 
kind of Civil Shritt or Confefiion. 

Ir is a ſtrange thing to obſerve , how high a Rate 
great Kings and Monarchs do ſet upon this rut of 
Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak ; fo grear, as they purchaſe 
it many times at the hazard of their own »S2tety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard ot the Gdiftance of 
their Foitune from that of their Subjects and Servants, 
cannot gather this Fruit, except (to make themſelves 
capable thereof) they raiſe ſome Perſons to be, as it 
were, Companions, and almo!: Equals to themſelves, 
which many times forteth to Inconvenience. The mo- 
dern Languages give unto ſuch Perſons the name of 
Favourites or Pricvadoes, as if it were matter of Grace or 
Convertation. But the Rowen name attaineth the true 
Ule and Caule thereof, naming them Participes Cura- 
7172 ; tor it is that which tyeth the knot. And we ſee 
plainly that this hath bec.: done, not by weak and pal- 


fonate Princes only, brt by tie Wiſeſt, and molt Po- } 


lirick that ever reigned: who have oftentimes joyned 
ro thernſelves ſome of their Servants, whom both them- 
{elves have called Friends, and aliowed others likewiſe 
to call them in the ſame manner, uſing the word which 
1s received between private men. 

L. Sis, when he co:nmanded Rome, raiſed Pompey 
(aiter ſurnamed the Grear) to that Height, that Pompey 
vaunted himſelf for Sy/la's Over-match: for when he 
had carried the Corſulſhip for a friend of his againſt the 
purſuit of Sy!la , and that 4s did a little reſent 
rnercat, and began to fpeak great, Pomp.y turned upon 
22M gain, and in effect bad him be quiet 5 For rhar 
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| more men adored the Sun-riſing than the Su-ſetting, With 
Fulins, Decius Brutus had obtained that Intereſt, as he 
e WM {et him down in his Teſtament, for Heir in Remainder 
S, 8 after his Nepherw., And this was the man that had power 
e WM with him, to draw him forth to his Death. For when 
t WW Cz/ar would have diſcharged the Senate, in regard of 
d WW fome ill prefages, and eſpecially a Dream of Calpurnia ; 
a MW This man lifted him gently by che Arm out of his 
| Chair, telling him, he hoped he would nor diſmils the 

e WW Senate, tili his Wife had dreamed a better Dream. And 
Xt WW ic ſeemerh his favour was ſo great, as -niomins in a Let- 
2 WW ter which is recited verbatim: 1n one of Cicero's Philippi- 
d WW aues, called him Yenefica, Witch ; as if he had enchanted 
© Wl Ceſor. Augnſtus raiſed Agrippa (though of mean Birth) 
3, MW co that Heighth, as when he conſulted with Mwcwmas 
S WW about the Marriage of his Daughter 7uliz , /degnas 
ic I cook the Liberty to tell bim, That he mmurt either mary 
| his Daughter to Agrippa, or take away his Life; there was 
| 20 third way, be had made him ſo great. With Tiberius 
| Ceſar, Sejanus had aſcended to that Heighth, as they 
two were termed and reckoned as a pair of Friends. 7 
| berias 11 a Tetter to him, faith, Hac pro Amicitia noſra 
201 occultavyi ; and the whole Senate dedicated an Altar 
| to Friendſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great 
| Dearneſs of Friendſhip between them two. The like or 
more was hetween Septimius Severns and Plantianus ; for 
| he forced his eldeſt Son to marry the Daughter of Plan- 
- Þ zianus, and would maintain Plantianus in doing affronts 
to his Son, and did write alſo in a Letter to the Senate 
1 I theſe words; I love the man ſo well, as I wiſh he may over 
/zye me. Now if theſe Princes had been as a Trajan, or 
a Marcus Aurelius, a Mani might have thought, that tlus 

| had proceeded of an abundant Goodneſs of Nature ; 
| but being men ſo Wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſeverity of 
Mind, and ſo extream Lovers of themſelves, as all theſe 

| were; it proveth moſt plainly, that they found their 
! own Felicity (though as great as ever happened to mor- 
| &al man) but as an half Piece, except they might have 
| F 4 a 
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a Friend to make 1t Entire ; and yet, which is more,they 
were Princes tat had Wives, Sons, Nepnews, and yer 
all rhcte could nor ſupply the Comiort of Friendſhip, 

I: js not to be forgotten, what Commines obſcrveth of 
his Maſter, Dake Charles the F:rdy ; nameiy, That he 
wou'd conmunicate his Secrets with none ; and leaſt 
of all thole Secrets which troubled him molt. Where- 
upon he goeth on, and faith, that rowards his latter 
time ; That clfcneſs did impair, and a little periſn bis un- 
derftunding. Surely , Communes might have made the 
fame Judgement alfo, it it had picaſed him, of his fe- 
cond Maſter , Lewis rhe Eleventh, whoſe Cloſeneſ; 
was indeed his Tormentor. "The Parable of Pyth2v0ra; 
1s dark, but true, Cer ne edito, Eat not the Heart. Cer. 
tainly if a man would give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe that 
want 7ric:ds to open themfeives unto, are Cannibals 
of their own Hearts. But one thing is moſt admirable, 
(wherewith I will conclude this firſt Fruit of Friend- 
'p,) which is, That this Communicating of a Mans 


4 


"Self toa Friend, works two contrary effects ; for it re- 


doubleth Foys, and cutteth Grizfs in Halts ; for there is 
no man that imparteth his Fezs to his Frimd, but he 
Foxeth the more; 2nd no man that imparteth his Grefs 
to his Fricyd, but he grieveth the leſs. So that it is in 
truth an Operation upon a Man's mind of like virtue, 
as the Atchymiſts ute to attribute to their Stone for Man's 
Body, that it worketh all contrary effects, bur {till to 
the Gocd and Penefit of Nature ; but yet without bring- 
ing in the Aid of Alchymiſtsthere is a manifeſt Image of 
this in the ordinary courſe of Nature : For in Eodies 
Unon fircngthneth and cheriſheth any natural Action; 
and on tine other ſide, weakneth and dulleth any vic- 
lent Imperflion ; and even fo it is of Minds. 

The fecond Fruit of Friendſhip is Healthful and Sove- 
r2ign for'the Under/tonding, as the firſt is for the Aﬀecti- 
ons: for Friendſhip maketh indeed a fair Day in the af 
fe&fions from Storm and Tempelts ; but 1: maketh Day- 
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ob in the Underſtanding out of Darkneſs and Confution 
of Thoughts. Neitheris this to be underſtood only of 
Faichful Counſel which a man receiveth from his 
Friend : but before you come to that, certain it 1s, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many Thoughts, 
his Wits and Underſtanding do clariftie and break up 
in the Communicating and Diſcourling with another ; 
2 toffeth his Thoughts more eaſily , he mar{hallech 
them more orderly, he feech how they look when they 
are turned into words. Finally, he waxeth wiſer than 
Himſelf ; and that more by an hours Diſcourſe, than 
by a days Meditation. It was well ſaid by Themiſtocles 
to the King of Perſiz, That Speech was like Cloth of Arras 
opened and put abroad ; whereby the Imagery doth appear is 
tioure, whereas 11 Thoughts they lie but as in Packs. Net- 
ther is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch 7iends as are able 
to give a Man Counſel ; (they indeed are beſt) but e- 
ven without that a Man learneth of himſelf, and bring- 
eh his own Thoughts to Light, and whettech his Wits 
as againſt a Stone, which its ſelf cuts not. In a word, 
a Man were better relate himſelf to a Statue or Picturc, 
than to ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmother. 
And now, to make this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip 
compleat, that other Point which lierch open, and fal- 
leth within Vulgar Obſervation, which is Faithful Conn- 
{el from a Friend. Heraclitus faith well in one of his 
;'Fnigma's ; Dry Light is ever the besf, And certain it 1s, 
that the Light that a Man receiveth by Counſel from a- 
nother, is drier and purer than that which cometh from 
his own Underſtanding and Judgment, which is ever 1n- 
fuled and drenched in his Afetions and Cuſtoms, 1o as 
there is as much difference between the Counſel! that a 
Friend giveth, and that a man giveth himſelf, as there 


| is between the Counſel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer ; 


for there is no ſuch Flatterer as in a Man's Self ; and 
there is no ſuch remedy againſt Flatrery of a man's felt, 


as the liberty of a Friend, Counſel is of two forts ; the 
one 
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one concerning Manners, the other concerning Buſmeſ, 
For the firſt ; the beſt preſervative to keep the Mind 
in Health, is the faithful Admonition of a Fried. The 
calling of a Man's felt to a ſtrict account is a Medicine 
ſometime too piercing and Corrofive. Reading good 
Books of Morality, is a little Flac and Dead. Obſer- 
ving our Faults in others, is ſometimes unproper for 
our caſe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt, T fay) to work, 
and beſt to take, is the Admonition of a Friend. It is 
a ſtrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and ex- 
tream abſurdities many (eſpecially of the greater ſort) 
do commit, for want of a Fried to tell them of them, 
to the great damage both of their Fame and Fortune: 
for, as St. Fames faith, they were as Men that look ſome 
times into a Glaſs, and preſently forget their own ſhape and 
favour. As for Buſmeſs, a man may think, if he will, 
that two Eyes fee no more than one; or that a Game- 
iter feeth always more than a Looker on; or that a 
Man in Anger is as wiſe as he that hath faid over the 
four and twenty Letters ; or that a Musket may be ſhot 
oft as well upon the Arm, as upon a Reſt; and ſuch 
other fond and high Imaginations, to think himſelf All 
in All. But when all is done, the help of good Crr;{:! 
1s that which ſfetteth Buſinclſs ftreight ; and if any man 
think that he will take Counſel, but it ſhall be by pieces, 
asKing Connſel in one buſineſs of ene man, and in ano- 
ther buſineſs of another man ; it is well, (that is to fay, 
better perhaps than if he asked none at all) but he run- 
neth two dangers ; one, that he ſhall not faithfully be 
Counſelled; for ir is a rare thing, except it be from a 

eriect and entire Friend, to have Counſel given, but fuch 
as ſhall be bowed and crooked to ſome ends, which he 
hath that piverh it. Theother, tharthe ſhall have Cowr/el gi- 
ven, hurtiut and unſafe, (though with good meaning) 
and mixt; partly of miſchief,and partiy of remedy : even 
as if you would call a Phyſician,that is thought good for 
the Cure of the Diſeaſe you complain of, but is unac- 


quainted with your Body ; and therefore may put you 
in 
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eſo 2 way for preſent Cure , but overthroweth your 
nd Wealth in ſome other kind, and fo cure the Diſeaſe , 
he nd kill the Patient. But a Friend that 15 wholly ac- 
ne ſhuainted with a Man's Eſtate, will beware by furthering 
od (ny preſent Byſinef, how ke daſheth upon other Incon- 
>r. Fenience ; and therefore reits not upon ſcattered Counſels, 
or Wor they will rather diſtract and mit-lead, than ſettle 
'k, and direct. 
5M After theſe two noble Fruits of Friendſhip, (Peace in 
x. ſie {fect ions, and Support of the Faudgment) followeth the 
t) Maſt Fu; which is like the Pomegranate, full of many 
n, rneis ; I mean Aid, and Bearing a part in all A&ions 
e: Wind Occaſions, Here the beſt way to repreſent to the 
je. Mike the manifold uſe of Friendſhip, is to caſt and fee, how 
»d @nany things there are, which a man cannot do him- 
1, Wet ; and then it will appear, that it was a ſparing 
e- (cech of the Ancients, to ſay, That a Friend is another 
a Winſe!f; for that a Friend is far more than himſelf. 
Men have their time, and die many times in defire of 
ome things, which they principally take to heart ; The 
beſtowing of a Child, the finiſhing of a work, or the 
like. Tf a Man have a true Friend, he may reſt almoſt 
ſecure, that the care of thoſe things will continue after 
him : fo that a Man hath as it were two Lives in his 
defires. A Man hath a Pody, and that Body 1s con- 
fined to a place ; but where Friendſhip 1s, all Offices of 
ate are as it were granted to him and his Deputy ; for 
he may exerciſe them by his Friezd. How many things 
re there, which a Man cannot, with any face or com- 
neſs, ſay or do himſelf? A man can ſcarce alledge 
his own merits with modeſty, much leſs extol them : 
A man cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg ; 
- Rand a number of the like. Bur all theſe things are grace- 
) Fful in a Friend's mouth, which are bluſhing in a man's 


own. So again, a man's Perſon hath many proper 
Relations, which he cannot put off A man cannot 
. Bipeak to his Son, but as a Father ; to his Wife but as a 


| EHusband ; to his Enemy, but upon terms. Whereas a 
A Friend 
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[ts Friend may ſpeak as the caſe requires and not as it fon 
ot eth with the Perſon : But to enumerate theſe thin 
were endleſs: I have given the Rule, where a man can 
not fitly play his own part : It he have not a Friend, 
may quit the Stage. 


_— ———— 


AXVIIL 
Of Expence. 


R' CHES are for ſpending, and ſpending for Hi 
nour and good Actions : Therefore Ex7raordinan 
Expence muit be limited by the worth of the occalio 
For Voluntary Undoins may be as well for a man's Cour 
try, as for the Kingdom of Heaven, but Ordinary Fxpem 
['f ought to be limited by a Man's Eſtate, and governe 
'l with {uch regard, as it be within his compaſs, and nd 
i ſubje& to deceit and abuſe of Servants, and ordered t! 
{6 the beſt ſhew, chat the Bills may be leſs than the Eſt; 
mation abroad. Certainly, it a man will keep but « 
even hand, hs Ordinary Expences ought co be but to th: 

q half of his Receipts: And it he think to wax Rich, bu 
Ul co the third part. It is no baſeneſs for the greateſt to 

' deſcend and look into their own Eſftzre. Some forbex 

it, not upon negligence alone, but doubting to bring 1 
chemlelves into melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall find. 
broken ; but Wounds cannot be cured withour ſearcg,. 
if ing. He that cannot look 1ato his own Eſtate at allſl;,, 
had need both chufe well thoſe whom he employeth, 
l and change them oftner ; for new are more timorou, lh, 
| and leſs ſubtle. Ie that can look into his Eſtate buf. 
| ieldom, it behoveth him to turn all to certainty. Aſp, 
man had nezd, if he be plentiful in ſome kind of Ex-ſm, 
} pence, © be as faving again in ſome other: as if he bc, 
| plentiful in Diet, to be ſaving in Apparel : If he bel gy 
plentiful in the Hall, to be ſaving in the Stable, andÞÞ 4, 
the like. For he that is plentiful in Experces of all wn be 
Wilp 


rs. 
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Will hardly be preferved from decay. In clearing of a 
nan's Eſtate, he may as well hurt himtelt, in being 
oo fudden, as in letting it run on too long. For haſty 
W:lling is commonly as difadvantageous as Intereſt. 
efdes, he thar clears at once will relapſe ; for fin- 
Ing himfelf out of ſtreights, he will revert to his 
uſtoms : Bur he that cleareth by degrees, induceth a 
abit of frugality, and gaineth as well upon his mind 
5 upon his Eſtate. Certainly, who hath a State to 
pair, may not deſpiſe {mall things : and commonly 
tis leſs diſhonourable to abridge perty Charges, than to 
loop to petty Gettings. A man ought warily to be- 
vin Charges, which once begun will continue ; but 
n matters that return not, he may be more magnih- 
ent. * 
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Of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoms 
| and Fſlates. 


: HE Speech of Themiſtocles the Athenian, which was 
* * haughty and arrogant, in takingſo much to him- [1 
ſelf, had been a grave and wiſe obſervation and cen- q 
ſure, applyed at large to others , Defired at a Feaſt 
Fo touch a Lute, he ſaid, He could not fiddle, but yet he 
could make a ſmall Town a great City, 'Thele words, 
K(bolpen a little with a Metaphor) may expreſs two dif- 
Micring abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eſtate. 
| for if a true Survey be taken of Counſellors and Stateſ- 
men, there may be found (though rarely) thoſe which 
can make a ſmall State great, and yet cannot fiddle : As 
on the other ſide, there will be found a great many 
tat can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are fo far from 
being able to makg a /ma!! Stare great, as their Gift eth 

(1: 
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the other way, to bring a great and flouriſhing Eſta V 
to ruine and decay. And certainly thoſe degenerayſoc 
Arts and Shifts, whereby many Counſellors and Gore 
Vernours gain both favour with their Maſters,and eftWicc 
mation with the Vulgar, deſerve no better name than 
Fidlms, being things rather p'eafing for the time, and 
graceful to themſelves only, than tending to the we 
and advancement to the State which they ferve. Ther 
are alſo (no doubt) Counſellors and Governou 
which may be held ſufficient (Negotiis pares) able t 
manage Aftairs, and to keep them from Precipices, and 
manifeſt inconveniences, which nevertheleſs are far fron 
the ability to raiſe and amplifie an Eſtate in power, 
means, and fortune. But be the Workmen what they 
may be, let us ſpeak of the Work ; That 1s, the rr 
Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eſtates, and the Means thereof 
An Argument fit for Great and Mighty Princes to 
have in their hand, to the end, that neither by over: 
mcaſuring their Forces, they leefſe themſelves in vain 
Enterpriſes ; nor on the other ſide, by undervaluing 
them , they deſcend to fearful and puſillanimon 
Connſels. [13 
The Greatneſs of an Eſtate in Bulk and Territory, 
doth fall under meaſure ; and the Greatneſs of Finances ]MÞ"i 
and Revenue, doth fall under compuration. The Po-W&: 
pulation may appear by Muſters, and the Number andÞoi 
Greatneſs of Cities and Towns by Cards and Maps oi 
But yet there is not any thing among Civil Aﬀeairs,Þ 4" 
more ſubject to error, than the right valuation, and true fat 
judgment, concerning the Power and Forces of an: 
Eſtate. GL 
The Kingdom of Heaven is compared not to any greatÞ of 
E.ernel or Nut, but to a Grain of Muſtard-ſeed, which Þ 4! 
is one of the leaſt Grains, but hath in it a property and i 
Spirit haſtily to get up and ſpread. So are their States Þ| fl 
great in Territory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Com-Þ 0! 
mand ; and ſome that have but a finall dimenſion ot 
Stem, arid yet apt to be the Foundations of great Mo-Þ L 
narchies. Walled 
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a} Walled Towns , Stored Arſenals and Armouries, 
aMoodiy Races of Horſe, Chariots of War, Elephants, 
Nrdnance, Artillery, and the hike: All this is bur a 
heep in a Lions skin, except the breed and ditpoſition 
fthe People be froue and warlike. Nay, Number 
it felt) in Armies importeth not much , where the 
*ople 15 of weak courage : For, (as V:rgi/ faith) It ne- 
ver troubles a Wolf, how many the ſfneep be. The Arm 
ff the Per/7ars, in the Plains of A4rbela, was ſuch a vait 
ea of People, as it did ſomewhat aſtonith the Commyn- 
ders in Alexander's Army ; who came to him theretore, 
and wiſhed him to ſer upon them by night ; bur he 
anſwered, He would not pilfer the Victory : And the de- 
feat was caſte. 

uſd When 7igranes the Armenian, being encamped upon 
fe Hill with 400000 Men, diſcovered the Army of the 
ofBk:mins, being not above 14009 marching towards 
ſhin, he made himſelf merry with it, and ſaid, Yonder 
ner are 700 91 for an Ambaſſage, and too few for a Fight * 
7MPÞut beiore the Sun ſet, he found themenough to give 
;Mbim the Chaſe with infirite ſlaughter. Many are the 
examples of great odds between Number and Courage; 
to that a man may truly make a judgment, That the 
Mprincipal point of Grcarrefs in any State, 1s, to have A 
Race of Military men. Neither is Money the Sinews 
of War, (as it is trivially ſaid) where the Sinews 
Kot Mens Arms in Baſe and Effeminative People are fai- 
Bling. For Solon ſaid well to Creſſus, (when in often- 
[tation he thewed him his Gold) Sir, If any other come, 
E that hath better Iron than you, he will be Maſter of all this 
! Gold, Therefore let any Prince or State think ſoberly 
of his Forces, except his A4itia of Natives be of good 
} and valiant Soldiers. And let Princes on the other 
| ide, that have Subjects of Martial diſpoſition, know 
their own ſtrength, unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting 
: unto themſelves. As for AAdercenary Forces, ( which is the 
Help in this Caſe) all examples ſhew, that whatloever 
* Litate or Pringe doth reſt upon them, He may Joes 
, bis 
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bis Feathers for a time, but he will mew them ſoon after. 

The Bleſſmg of Fudas and Tſſachor will never me 
That the {ame People or Nation ſhould be both the Li 
help, and Hfs between Burthens : Neither will it be, tha 
a People over-laid with 7Zaxes, ſhould ever become Va 
liant and Martial. Ir 1s true, that Taves levied by 
Conſent of the State, do abate mens Couraze lefs, « 
it hath been ſeen notably in the Exciſes of the Low Cor 
?ries ; and in ſome degree, in the Subſidies of England: 
for you muſt note, that we ſpeak now of the Hear, 
and not of the Purſe. So that although the ſame 7: 
bute and Tax, laid by Conſent, or by Impoſling, be al 
one to the Purſe, yet it works diverſly upon the Cov: 
rage : fo that you may conclude, That no People, ou: 
charged with Tribute, ts fit for Empire. 

Let States that aim at Greatnefi take heed how their 
Nobility and Gentlemen do multiply too faſt : For tha 
maketh the Common Subje&t grow to be a Pealznt, 
and a baſe Swain, driven out of Heart, and in ciictÞ 
but a Gertlmmns Laborour : even as you may fee nÞÞ 
Coppice Woods. If 3ou leave your Stadles too thick, ju 
ſhall zever have clean Underwood, but Shrabs and Buſho. 
50 11 Cormtries, if the Gentlemen be too many, the Com 
790ns Will be baſe : and you will bring it to that, thatÞ 
not the hundredth Poll will be fit for an Heimet ; eſpe- 
cially as to the Infantry, which 1s the Nerve of an A:- 
my ; and io there will be great Population and litieÞ 
Strength. This which I ſpeak of, hath been no where 
better ſeen, than by comparing of England and Franc: 
whereof England, though far leſs in Territory and Po-F 
Pulation hath been nevertheleſs an Over-match ; in re-FÞ 
vard the Middle People of England make good Soldiers, Þ 
which the Peaſants of France do not. And herein the de-Þ 
vice of King How the Seventh (whereof I have ſpoken Þ 


'47ge!v in the Hiſtory of bis Life) was Profound and Ad-Þ* 


rmirabic in making Farms and Houſes of Husbandry, Þ 
0: a Standard : that 15, maintained with ſuch a Pro- | 
potion of Land unto them, as may breed a ſubject oP 
Iv F 


f 
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Live in Convenient Plenty, and no Servile Condition 5 


and to keep the Plough in the hands of the Owners 
and not meer Hirelings. And thus indeed you {hall 
attain to Virgi/'s Character which he gives to Ancient 


Terra 2 potens armiſque atque ubere Gleba. 
Neither is that State (which for any thing I know 

is almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly to be found 
any where elſe, except it be perhaps in Peol2n4) to be 
palſed over; I mean the State of Free Servants and 4t- 
47 upon Noblewen and Gentlemen, which are no 
ways inferiour to the 7omanry for Arms : and therefore, 
out of all Queſtion, the Spendor and Magnificence, and 
great Retinues, and Hoſpitality of Nobiexzes and Gen- 
tlemen received Ln: cuſtom, doth much conduce unto 
Martial Greatneſs : Whereas contrariwile, the cloſe and 
reſerving Living of Noblemen and Gentlemen, cauſeth a 


| Penury of Mititn ' Forces. 


\ 
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By all means it is to be procured, that the 77unk of 


ENebuchadneZ2ar's Tree of Mcnarchy, be great cnough to 


bear the Branches, and the Boughs ; that is, That the 
[Natural Subjects of the Crown or "State, bear aſufficient 
IProportion to the Stranger Sbjefs that they govern. 
LTherefore all States that are liberal of Naturalization 
towards Strangers are fit ior Empire. For to think that 
an Handful of People can with the greateſt Courage 
Jand Policy in the World, embrace too large extent of 
Dominion, it may ho!d for a time, but it will fail fud- 
Kenly. The Spartans Were a nice "People } in point ot 
1 jarncalizarion ; whereby, while they kept their compais 
whey ſtood firm ; but when they did ſpread, and their 
Woughs were become too gem for their Stem, they be- 

came a Wind-fall upon the ſudden, Never any State 
was in this Point ſo open to receive Strangers into their 
Wody, as were the Romans, therefore it ſorted with 
hem accordingly : for they grew to the greateſt 44o- 


ſpeocy Their manner was to grant Nacuralization, 


hw... at 


ww hich they called Fus C:w:iiatis) and to grant It in the 


(x high! 
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Ay 


higheſt Degree 3 that 1s, not only FUs Commerct, 71h 
Connubii, Fus Hereditatis, but alfo Fus ſuffragii, and Fr 
Humoun, And this, not to fingular Perſons atone, but 
likewiſe to whole Families ; yea. to Cities, and fome- 
times to Nations. Add to this their Cuſicm of Pl. 
ration of Colonies, whereby the Roman Plant was rc: 
moved into the Soy! of other Nations ; and putting 
both Conſtitutions together, you will ſay, that it wa 
or the Rozzrans thar ſpread upon the Ferld, but i 
was the 7:rld that ſpread upon the Roz7rs ; and tha 
was the ſure Way of Greatneſs. T have marvelled 
ſometimes ar Spain, how they claſp and contain { 
large Pominions with fo few natural Spaniards : but 
ſure the whole Compals of Spa 13 a very great Body 
of a Tree, far above Rowe and Sparta at the firit : and 
beſides, though they have not had that ulage to Natu- 
raiize liberally, yet they have that which is next to 1t; 
that is, To employ, almoſt indifferently, all Nations in thei 
Militia of ordinary Soldiers : yea, and ſometimes in ther 


Fio beſt Commands. Nay, ut {eemeth at this in{tant, thej 


bo ONP, 


are ſenſible of this want of Natives,asby the Pragmatica 
Sarf&icr, now publithed, appeareth. 

It is certain, that Sedenrery and Within-door Arts, and 
delicate Manufactures, (chat require rather the Finger, 
than the Arm) have in their Nature a Contrariety to 
Military diſpoſition. And gencrally a!l Warlike Peopk 
are 2 little idle, and love Danger better than Travel 
neither muſt they be toomuch broken of ir.if they ſhal 
be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it was great Advan 

ape in the Ancient States of Sparta, {thens, Rome, and 
others, that they had the uſe of Slzves, which common) 
did rid thoſe Manufactures : but that is aboliſhed 1 
greatelt part by the Chrifti;mm Law. That whid 
cometh nearelt to it,isto leave thoſe Arts chiefly to Stran 
gers (which for that purpoſe are the more eaſily to bx 
received ) and to contain the principa! Bulk of tix 
vulgar Natives within thoſe three kinds; 7illers of thi 
Ground, Free Servants, and H. licrafts Men of {tron! 915 
Alt 
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and manly Arts; as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c. 
not rekoning profelied Soldiers. | 

But above all, for Empire and Greatneſs it importeth 
moſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as their principal 
Honour: Study and Occupation : for the things which we 
formerly have ſpoken * are but Hb;litations towards 
B Arms; and what is Habilitation, without Intention and 
W472? Romulus after his death ( as they report or feign ) 
ſent a preſent to the Romans, that above all they ſhould 
intend Arms, and then they thould prove the greateſt 
Empire of the world. The fabrick of the Srate of 
Sparta was wholly ( though not wiſely) framed and 
compoſed to that Scope and End. The Perſzans and 
Ml Meicedonians had it for a flaſh. The Ga!ls, Germans, 
Goths,Saxons, Normans, and others had itfora time. 'The 
Wl Zarks have irc at this day, though in great Declination. 
' Of Chriſtian Ezrope, they that have- it, are in effect 
only the Spaniards, But- it is ſo plain, That every Man 
gra in that he moſt intendeth, that it needeth not to 
e ſtood upon. Ir is enough to pgint ar it, that no 
Nation which doth not directly proteis Arms, may 
1 look to have Greatneſs fall into their mouths. And on 
the other ſide, it is a moſt certain Oracle or "i ime, that 
thoſe . States that continue long in that profellion (as 
the Rozans and Turks principally have done) do won- 
ders; and thoſe that have profeiled Arms but for an 
Ape, have notwithſtanding commonly attained that 
Greatneſs in that Age, which maintained them long 
after, when their Profeſſion and exerciſe of Arms are 
grown to decay. | 

Incident to this Point is, for' a State to have thoſe 
Laws or Cuſtoms which may reach forth unto them 
jult Occaſions (as may be pretended) of War : for 
Fthere is that juſtice imprinted in the Neture of Men, 
Fehat they enter not upon Wars (whereof fo many Ca- 
Flamities do enſue) but upon tome, or at leait ſpecious 
| Grounds and Quarreis. The Turk hath at hand, for 
Feaul2 of War, the Propagation of iis Law or Set, a 
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Quarrel that he may always command. The Romans, 
though they eſteemed the extending the Limits of their 
Empire to be great Honour to their Generals, when it 
was done ; yet they never reſted upon that aione to be- 
gin a War. Firſt therefore, let Nations that pretend to 
Greatneſs, have this ; that they be fenfible ot wrongs, ei- 
ther vpon Porders, Mc-chants, or Poittick Minitters,and 
that they lit not too long upon a Provocation. Second- 
y, ict them be pref?, ar! ready co give Aids and Suc- 
cours to their Confederates ; as it ever was with the Rc- 
mans : Infomuch as it the Confederats had Leagues 
defenfive with divers others States, and upon Invaiion 
oftered, did depiore their Aids feveraliy ; yet the Ro- 
71ans Would ever be the foremoſt, and jcave it to none 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars which 
were anciently made on the behalf of a kind of Party, 
or tacit Contormity of Eſtate, I do not well ſay, how 
they may be well juſtified : As when the Romans made 
a War for the Liberty of Grzcia ; or when the La el.2- 
morians and Athenians made Wars toſet up or pull down 
Democracies and Olzgarchies ; or when Wars were made 
by Foreigners, under the pretence of Juſtice or Pro- 
tection, to deliver the Subjects of others from "Tyranny 
and Oppretiton, and the like. Let it ſuthce, "That no 
Eſtate expect to be Great, that is not awake, upon any 
juſt Occation of Arming. 

No Pody can he Healthful without Exerciſe, Net 
ther Natural Body, nor Politick ; and certainly to 4 
Kingaem cr Effate, a juſt and Honourable War is the 
true Exerciſe. A Civil War indeed is like the Heat of 
a Fever ; but a Foreign War is like the Heat of Exer- 
ciſe, and ferveth to keep the Body in health : for ina 
flothful Peace both Courages will effeminate, and Man- 
ners corrupt. Burt howſoever it be for Happineſs with- 
out all Queſtion ; for Grearneſ, it maketh to be {till 
for the moſt part in Arms ; and the ſtrength of a 


Veterane Army (though it be a chargeable Buſineſs/ 


a:ways on Foot, 15 that which commonly giveth the 
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Law, or at leaſt the Reputation amongſt all Neighbour- 
States ; as may well be ſeen in Spain, which hath lad 
in one Part or other a Veterane Army, almott continu- 
ally, now by the ſpace of ſix{core years. 

 Tobe Maſter ofthe Sea, inan Abridement of a Mo- 
narchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pompey his Pre- 
paration againſt Czſzr , ſaith , Confilium Pompois plane 
Themiſtoclet:m eff ; Putat enim qui Mari potitur, enum Re- 
rum potiri, And without doubt Pompey had tired otit 
Ceſar, it upon vain Confidence he had not left that 
Way. We lee the great ctſects of Battels by Sea. "The 
Batte] of A4&ium decided the Empire * tne Worid. 
The Batrel of Lepanto arreſted the Greatneſs of the Turk. 
There be many examples, where Sea Fights have been 
Final to the War : but this 15 when Princes or States 
have fetuptheir Reſt upon the Battels. But thus much 
15 certain, that he that commands the Sea, 1s at great 
liberty, and may take as much, and as little ot the 
War, as he will ; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt by 
Land, are many times nevertheleſs in great ſtreights. 
Surely at this day, with us of Europe, the Vantage of 
ſtrength at Sea (which is one of the principal Dowries 
of this Kingdom of Great Britain) is great : both be- 
cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms -of Europe are not mcerly 
In-land, but girt with the Sea, moſt part of their Com- 
pals ; and becauſe the Wealth of both Indies feem in 
zreat part but an Acceſlary tro the Command of the 
Seas, 

The Wars of Latter Ages ſeemto be made in the Dark, 
11 reſpect ofthe Glory and Honour which reflected up- 
on Men from the Wars in Ancient Time. "TIinere henow 
for Martial Encouragement, ſome Dezrecs and Order. 
of Chivalry, which neverthciefs are conferred tm 
cuouſly unon Souldiers, and no Souldiers ; 208 tae 
Remembrance perbaps upon the Scuccheon ; avid home 
Hoſpitals for maimed Soldiers, and fnch tx things, 
But in Ancient Times, the 7rep53;es erected upon the 
Place of the Victory ; the Funeral I atdaiives and NMo- 
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numents for thoſe that died in the Wars ; the Crowns 
and Garlands perfonal ; the Style of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World after borrowed ; the Tri- 
-umphs of the Generals upon their Return ; the great 
Lonatives and Largeſſes upon the Disbanding of the TD, 
Armies, were things able to enfiame all mens Courages, 
But above all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Romans, WW. 
was not Pageant or Gaudary, but one of the Wiſeſt 
and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that ever was : for it contained 
three things : Honour to the General ; Riches to the 
Treaſury out of the Spoil ; and Donactives to the Army. 
But thar Honour perhaps were not fit for Monarchies, 
except it bein the Perſon of the Monarch himſelf, or his 
Sons ; as it came to pals in the times of the Roman Em- 
perors, who did impropriate the Actual Triumphs to 
themſelves, and their Sons, for fuch Wars as they did 
atchieve in Perſons ; and left only tor Wars atchieved 
by Subjets, ſome Triumphal Garments and Enfigns to 
the General. T 

To conclude, No Man can, by Care raking (as the ſs. 
Scripture ſaith) add a cubit to his Stature, in this little M1. 
Model of a Mans Body ; but in the great Frame of King- I... 
doms and Common-wealths, it is 1n the power of Princes W{.1 
or Eſtates to add Amplitude and Greatneſs to their King- W;. 
doms. For bv-introducing fuch Ordinances, Conftitu- Wy; 
tions and Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they Ws... 
may ſow Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Succeflion. But Wx,. 
thele things are commonly not obſerved, but left to take Þ:;, 
their chance. __ 
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XXX. | 
Of Regiment of Health. & 


HERE is a Wiſdom in this beyond the Rules of, ;: 1 
Piyſick : A Mans own obſervation what he finds? 
good of, and what he finds hurt of, is the beſt Phy/ick By, 
8 wo 
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o preſerve Hea!th. But it is a {ater cgncluſion to ſay, 
This agreeth not well with me, therefore I will not continue it, 
than this, 1 fiud wo eff ence 0 of this, ther«fore I may ule it. 
For ſirength of Nature in Youth paſleth over many 
Excefſes which are owing by -a Man till his Age. Pit- 
cern_ of the coming on of years, and think not to do 
the fame things ſtiil ; tor Age will not be defied. Be- 
ware of ſudden change in any great point of Diet ; 
and if neceflity inforce ir, fit the reft to it : For it is a 
ſecret both in Nature 2d State, that it 35 ſafer to change 
many things than one. Examine thy Cuſtoms of L1- 
e, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and the like : And try 
in any thing thou jhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it 
by little and littie ; but ſo, as 1 « chou dot find any 11- 
convenience by the ch ange, thou come back toitagain : 
For it is haid to diſtinguiſh that which is generally heid 
zood and wholelome, from that which is good Partictts 
larly, and fitfor a mans own Body. To befree mind- 
ed, and chearinily Git ofed at hours of Meat, and of 
Neep, and of Exercite, n one of the belt Preccpts ior 
long Life. Asforthe Patlions aiid Studics ofrhe Mind ; 
avoid envy, anxious Cars , Anger tre! Ng 11: wards, 
ſubtil and knotty Ingu JOY Joy S, and Exhilaration 
IN Excels,S adnei; NOT CORN UNtCcar ed-: *  CNTECIUALN 110PCS, 
Mirth rather than Joy, variety of Delighs, rather than 
Surfeit of tl hem, Yonacr and A Inuration i, and there- 
lore Novelties, Sractics that fil the mind with iplendid 
and illuſtrious Objeas, as Hiſtories, Fab! hy and Con- 
templations of Nature, It you tly Phytick in 14.0/:6 al- 
together, 1t wiil be too ſlrange for Your Eody when 
you ſhall need it. it you MARC it £00 FYamiiiar, it will 
work no extraordinai y eftect when Sickne cometh. 
l commend rather fome Pier for cercain Seaſons, rjzan 
irequent uſe of Ph,/ick, except it be grown into a Cu- 
liom : : For th 101 Diets aiter the Bo oay HiO7C, and troubic 
it leſs. Deipiſe no new acc dent in your Bod Fas bur 
5K opinion of it. In SicZn;7 retpect H:oith Principally, 
ind 10 Fealth, Aftion ; For thoie that put tne Kodics 
; (z FM oO 
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to endure in Healths may in moſt Sickneſſes, which arc 
not very ſharp, be cured only with Diet and tending 
Celſus could never have ſpoken it as a Phyſician, had he 
not been a wiſe Man withal, when he giveth it for one 
of the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That 1 
Man do vary, and enterchange contraries, but with an 
inclination to the more benign extream. Uſe Faſting 
and full Eating, but rather full Eating ; Watching and 
Sleep, bur rather Sleep; Sitting and Exerciſe, bur rather 
Exerciſe, and the like : So ſhall Nature be cheriſhed, 
and yet taught Maſteries. Phyſicians are ſome of then 
fo pleaſing, and conformable to the humour of rhe Pa. 
tient, as they preſs not the true cure of the Dileaſe; 
and ſome otherare ſo regular, in proceeding according 
to Art for the Diſeaſe, as they reſpect not ſufficiently 
the condition of the Patient. Take one of a midd{ 
temper, or if it may not be found in one Man, com- 
bine two of either fort ; and forget not to call as well 
the beſt acquainted with your Body, as the beſt reputed 
of for his Faculty. tl 
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USPICIONS amongſt thoughts are like Bats a-Jſ /* 
\F monegſt Birds, they ever fly by twilight. Certain-I& 0: 
ly they areto be repreſſed, or at leaſt weil guarded ; forſ _ 
they cloud the Mind, they leeſe Friends, that they check 
with Buſineſs, whereby Buſineſs cannot go on currant 
and conftantly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huf- 
bands to Jealoufie, Wiſe Men to Irrefolution and Mec- 
lancholy. They are deiedts, not in the Heart, but in 
the Brain ; for they take place in the ſtouteſt Natures: 
As in the example of Henry the Seventh of Erglans, 


LRerc was not a more Sſpiciuus Man, nor a more Stout 
Andp 
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And in ſuch a compoſition they do ſmall hurt. For 
commonly they arenot admitted, but with examinatioi7 
whether they be likely or no ; but in fearful Natures 
they gain ground too faſt. There is nothing makes a 
Man /z/pef much, more than to know little ; and there- 
fore Men ſhould remedy Suſpicion, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suſpicions in ſmorher. 
What would Men have? Do they think thoſe they im- 
ploy and deal with are Saints? Do they not think they 
will have their own ends, and be truer to themſelves 
than to them? Therefore there is no better way to 7:0- 
derate Suſpicions, than to account upon fuch Syſpicions as 
true, and yet to bridle them as falſe. For ſo far a Man 
ought to make uſe of Sſpicions, as to provide, as if that 
ſhould be true that he /uſpets, yet it may do him no 
hurt. Suſpicions that the mind of it ſelf gathers are but 
Buzzes, but Suſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and 


| put into Mens heads by the tales and whiſpering of 0- 


thers, have Stings Certainly the beſt means to clear 
the way in this ſame Wood of S#/picions, 15 frankly to 
communicate them with the Party that he ſuſpeHs ; for 
thereby he ſhall be ſure to know more of the truth of 
them than he did before ; and withal, thall make that 


' Party more circumſpect, not to give further cauſe of 


Suſpicion. But this would not be done to Men of balc 
Natures: For they, if they find themſelves once /{#{pec7- 
2d, will never be true. The Iralians ſay, Sofpetto licentiz 


fede ; as if Suſpicion did give a Paſsport to Faith : Bur ir 


ought rather to kindle it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 


XA XI 
of Diſcourſe. 


OME in their Di/com/e defire rather commendati- 
on of Wir, in being able to hold ail Arguments, 
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| tan of Judgment in difcerning what is true: As it u 
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were 4 praiſe to know what might be ſaid, and not 
what ſhould be thought. Some have certain Conuuon 
Places, and Themes, wherein they are good, and wan 
variety ; which kind of Poverty is for the moſt part tc- 
dious, and when it is once perceived, ridiculous. The 
honourableſt .part of Talk, is to give the Occaſion, a- 
gain, to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe ; for then 
a Man leads the Dance. Ir is good in D#{courfe and 
Speech of Converſation, to vary and intermingle Speech 
of the preſent occaſion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with te.iing of Opinions, 
and Jeſt with Earneſt: For it is a dull thing to Tire, 
and as we {ay now, to Jade any thing too far. As for 
Feſt, there be certain things which ought to be privi- 
leged from it ; namely, Religion , Matters of State, 
Great Perſons, any Mans pretent Butinels of impor- 
cance, and any Caſe that deſerveth pity. Yet there be 
fome that think their Wits have been atleep, except they 
dart out ſomewhat that is  piguant, and to the quick : 
That is a vein which {hould be bridled. 


Parce, Puer, ſtimulis, & fortius utere lors. 


And generally men ought to find the difference be- 
tween Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hath 
a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others afraid of his Wit, 
ſo he had necd be afraid of others Memory. He that 
queſtioneth much, jhall learn much, and content much; 
bur eſpecially if he apply his Queſtions to the $kill of 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he hall give chem 
occaſion to pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf 
ſhall continually gather knowledge. But let his Queſti- 


ons not be troubleſome ; ior that is fit for a Poſer: And 


| let him be ſure to leave other Men cheir turns to ſpeak. 


Nay, if there be any that would reign, and take up all 
the time, let him find means to take them oft, and to 
bring others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that 
dance too long Galliards. If you dillemble Jomerimes 

YOU 
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your knowledge of that you are thought to know, you 
Mall be thought another time to know that you know 
ot. Speech of a mans felf ought to be ſeldom, and 
vell choſen. IT knew one was wont to ſay in ſcorn, He 
uſt needs be a Wiſe Man, he ſpeaks ſo much of himſelf : 
And there is but one caſe, wherein a Man may com- 
mend himſelf with good Grace, and that is, in com- 
mending Vertue in another ; eſpecially if it be fuch a 
Vertue whereunto himſelf pretendeth. Speech of touch 
owards others ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Diſcourſe 
zughe to be as a Field, without coming home to any 
Man. I knew two Neoblemen of the welt partof England, 
hereof the one was given to Scoff, but kept ever Ro- 
yal Cheer in his Houſe : "The other would ask of thoſe 
hat had been at the others Table, Tel! truly, was there 
mover 4 Flout or dry blow given? To which the Gueſt 
rvould an{wer, Such aud ſach a ting paſſed : The Lord 
ould ſay, I thought he would mar a good Dinner. Diſcrc- 
ion of Speech is more than Eloquence ; and toſpeak agree- 
ably to him with whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak 
In good words, or in good order. A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of Interiocution, ſhews 
ownels ; anda good Reply, or ſecond Speech withour 
a good ſettled Speech, ſheweth Shallowneſs and Weak- 
es; as welee in Beaſts, that thoſe that are weakeſtin 
he Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in the Turn ; as it is be- 
wixt the Greyhound and the Hare. To uſe too many 
arcumſtances e're one come to the Matter, is weari- 
ome ; to uſe none at all, is blunt. 
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X XIE 
Of Plantations. 


LANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient, Primitire 
and Heroical Works. Whenthe World was youny 
it begat more Children ; but now it 1s old, it begs 
fewer : for I may juſtly account new Plantations to x 
the Children of tormer Kingdoms. I like a Plantatin 
in a pure Soyl, that 1s, where People are not D /plant 
to the end, to Plant others ; for elſe it is rather an Fi 
tirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of Countries j 
like Planting of Woods ; for you muſt make account 
loſe almoſt Twenty years Profit, and expect your Re 
compence in the end. Forthe principal thing that hat 
been the deſtruction of moſt Plantations, hath been ti 
baſe and haſty drawing of profit in the firſt years. 
is true, Speedy Profit is not to be neglected, as far 1 
may ttand with the good of the Plantation, but no fu 
ther. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſed thing, to taket| 
Scum of People, and wicked condemned Men, to 
the People with whom you Pant : and not only fo, bt 
it ſpoileth the Plantation ; for they will everlive like R 
oves, andnot fall to work, butbe lazy, and do miſchid 
and ſpend V ictuals, and be guickiy weary ; and the 
certifie over to their Country to the di{credit of the Pla 
zation, The People wherewith you Plant, ought to 
Gardners, Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpente! 
Joyners, Fiſhermen, Fowlers, with ſome few Apotli 
caries, Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Countre! 
of Plantation, firlt look about what kind of Yictual ti 
Country yields of it {cifto Hand ; as Cheſnuts, Walnut 
Pine-Apples , Olives, Dates, Plumbs, Cherries, Wil 
Honey, and the like, and make uſe of them. The 
conlider what Victual, or Eſculent things there a' 
which grow ſpeedily, and within the year ; as Parſoy 
C-arro: 
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"1rr0ts, Turnips, Onions, Raddiſh, Artichoaks of 
fern[aſem, Maiz, and the like. For Wheat , Barly, 
and Oats, they ask too much labour : But with Peaſe 
1d Beans you may begin, both becauſe they ask leſs la- 
our, and becauſe they ſerve for Meat as well as for 
Bread. And of Rice likewiſe cometh a great encreaſe, 
and it is a kind of Meat. Above all, there ought to be 
brought ſtore of Bisket, Oat-meal Flour, Meal, and 
he like, in the beginning, till Bread may be had. For 
Beaſts ans Birds, take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt ſubject 
to Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt; as Swine, Goats, 
'ocks, Hens, Turkeys, Geeſe, Houſe Doves, and the 
like. The Victual in Plantations ought to be expended, 
almoſt as in a beſieged Town; that 1s, with a certain 
Allowance ; and let the main part of the Ground 
employed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common ſtock, 
and to be laid in, and ſtored up, and then delivered 
out in Proportion, belides fome Spots of ground that 
any particular Perſon will manure for his own pri- 
vate ute. Conſider likewiſe what Commoditiesthe Soy, 
where the Plantation is, doth naturally yield, that they 
may fore way help to defray the charge of the Planta- 
tion : SO it be not, as was ſaid, to the untimely Prejudice 
of the main bulineſs; as it hath fared with Tobacco in 
Firginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but too much, 
and therefore Timber is fit to be one. If there be Iron 
Ore, and ſtreams whereupon to ſet the Mills, Iron is a 
brave commodicy where Wood aboundeth. Making of 
Bay Salt, it the Climate be proper for it, would be put 
in experience. Growing Silk likewiſe if any be, 1s a 
likely commodity. Pitch and Tar, where ſtore of Firs 
and Pines are, will not fail. So Drugs, and Sweet 
Woods, where they are, cannot but yield great profit. 
Soap Aijhes likewiſe, and other things that may be 
thought of. But moil not too much under Ground; for 
the hope of Mines is very uncertain, and uſeth to make 
the 2/anters lazy in other things. For Government, let 
it be in the hands of one affiſted with ſome Counſel ; 
and 
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and let them have commiſſion to exerciſe Martial Laws 
With forme limitation. And above all, Let Men make 
that Profit 0: being in the Wilderneſs, as they hay 
God always, and his ſervice before their eyes. Let no 
the Government of the Plantation depend upon toy 
many Counſellors and undertakers in the Country that 
Planteth, but apon a temperate number ; and let thoke 
be rather Nob!emen and Gentlemen, than Merchants; 
for they look ever to the preſent Gain. Let there hb: 
Freedoms for Cuſtom, till the Plantation be of Strength; 
and not only Freedom from Cuſtom, but Freedom ty 
carry their Commodities, where they may make the 
beſt of them, except there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of Cau- 
tion. Cram not in People, by ſendingtootaft, Con 
pany aiter Company , but rather hearken how they 
walite, and {end ſupplies proportionably ; but ſo, as the 
number may live well in the Plantation, and not by fur- 
charge be in penury. Ir hath been a great endangering 
© the health of fome Plantations, that they have built «- 
long the Sea and Rivers in mariſh and unwholeſome 
Grounds. Therefore, though you begin there to a- 
void carriage, and other like diſcommodities, yet build 
Al rather upwards from the Streams, than along. It 
concerneth likewife the health of the Plantation, that 
they have good ſtore of Salt with them, that they may 


uſe ir in their Victuals, when ic ſhall be neceſſary. If 


you Plant where Savages are, do not only entertain 
them with trifles and gingles, but uſe them juſtly and 
graciouſly, with ſufficient guard nevertheleſs ; and do 
not win their fayour by heiping them to invade their E- 
nemies, but for their defence it is not amiſs. And fend 
cit of them over to the Country that Plant, that they 
may {ec a better condition than their own, and commend 
it when they return. When the Plantation grows t0 
ſtrength, then it is time to Playt with Women as well 
as with Men, that the Plantation may ſpread into Gene- 
rations, and not be ever pieced from without. Itis rhe 


ſitulleft thing in the World to fortake or ceſtitite 2 Þ 
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Pl:ntation once in forwardneſs ; for beſides thediſhonour, 
it is guiltineſs of Blood of many commiſerable Per- 


{01n5. 
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XXXIV. 
Of Riches. 


Cannot call Riches better than the baggage of Vertue. 
The Roman word is better, Impedimenta ; for as the 


—OM——— 


te Baggage 15 to an Army, ſo is Riches to Vertue. It can- 
It- - . . . 
nf 00r be ſpared, nor left behind, but it hindreth the 


March : Yea, and the care of it ſometimes lofeth or 
diſturbeth the Victory. Of great Riches there is no 
real uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, the reſt is bur 
conceit : So faith Solomon, Where much is vhere are many 
10 conſurne it 5 and what hath the owner, but the ſight of it 
with his eyes ? The perſonal Fruition in any man can- 
not reach to feel great Riches ; There is a Cuſtody of 
them, or a power of Dole and Lonative of them, or a 
7; Fame of them, but no ſolid ule to the owner. Do you 
not ſ2e what feigned Prices are ſet upon little Stones 
and Rarities ? And what works of Oltentation are un- 
i dertaken, becauſe there might ſeem to be ſome uſe of 
great Riches ? But then you will ſay, they may be of 


In 
4 | uſe to buy men our of dangers or troubles : as Solomon 
1) faith, Riches are a ſtrong Hold in the Imagination of the 


> | Rich May. But this is excellently exprefied, That it is 
d In Im2gination, and not always in Fat : For certainly 
great Riches have foid moreMen than they have bought 
q || out. Seek not proud Riches, but ſuch as thou mayeſt 
get juſtly, uſe {oberly, diſtribute cheariully, and leave 
11 | contentedly : Yet nave no Abſtract nor Frierly contempt 

of them, bur diſtinguiſh, as Cicero faith well of Rabirins 

Poſtourns ; In ſtudio rei amplificandee apparebat, non Ava- 
| "tie preedam, ſed inſtrunrentum Bonitatis, quari, _ 

en 
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ken alſo to Solomon, and beware of haſty gathering off; 
Riches : Qui feſtinat ad Divitias, mon erit imſons. The 
Poets feign, that when Plurus (which is Riches) is ſent 
from F-oiter, he limps and goes ſlowly ; but when he 
is fent from Pluro, he runs, and is ſwift of foot ; mean: 
ing, that Riches gotten by good means, and juſt labour, 
pace flowly : But when they come by the death of © 
thers, (as by the courſe of inheritance, Teſtaments, and 
the like) they come tumbling upon a Man. But it 
might be applied likewiſe to Plato, taking him for the 
Devil ; for when Riches come from the Devil (as by 
Fraud, and Oppreffion, and unjuſt means) they come 
upon Speed. 'The Ways to inrich are many, and moſt 
of them foul; Par/imony is one of the beſt, and yet is 
not innocent ; for it withholdeth Men from works of 
Liberality and Charity. The Improvement of the ground 
3s the molt natural obtaining of Riches ; for it 1s our 
Great Mothers Bleſſing, the Earths, bur itis ſlow; and 
yet where the Men of great wealth do ſtoop to Husban- 
dry, it multiplieth Rzches exceedingly. I knew a Noble 
man of England, that had the greateſt Audits of any 
Man in my time: A great Graſter, a great Sheep-Maſter, 
a grear Timber-Man, a great Colher, a great Corn- 
Maſter, a great Lead-Man, and ſo of Iron, and anum- 
ber of the like points of Husbandry ; ſo as the Earth 
ſeemed a Sea to him in reſpect of the perpetual Impor- 
ration. It was truly obſerved by One, that himſelf Wc: 
came very hardly to a little Rzches, and very eallily to he 
great Riches ; for when a Mans ſtock is come to that, ſt: 
that he can expect the Prime of Markets, and overcome [ſth 
thoſe bargains, which for their greatneſs are few Mens 
money,and be Partner in the induſtries of Younger Men, Nc: 
he cannot but encreaſe mainly. The Gains of ordinary Bw 
Trades and Vacations are honeſt, and furthered by two Bn: 
things, chiefly, by Diligence, and. by a good Name, Bt 
for good and fair dealing. Burt the Grains of Bargains Yd: 
are of a more doubtful Nature, when Men ſhall wait th 


upon others Neceflity, broke by Servants and Infrru- Bk 
ments 
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efffhnents to draw them on, put off others cunningly that 
beffwould be better Chapmen, and the like practiſes which 
it Ware crafty and naught. As for the Chopping of Bargains, 
hefhyvhen a Man buys, not to hoid, but to fell over again, 
that commonly grindeth double, both upon the Seller 
and upon the Buyer. Sharings do greatly inrich, it the 


0-WHands be well choſen that are ruſted. Uſury is thecer- 
nd laineſt means of Gain, thongh one of the worſt ; as 


that whereby a Man doth eat his Bread, I» [udore vul- 
tus alieni ; And beſides, doth plow upon Sundays. 
But yet, certain though it be, it hath Flaws ; for that 
the Scriveners and Brokers do value unlound Men to 
frve their own turn. The Fortune, in being the firſt 
in an ?mUcnticon, OT In a Privilege, doth caule Jometimesa 
wonde:ful overgrowth in Riches ; as it was witn the firſt 
wgar-Manin the Canaries : therctore it a Man can play 
the true Logician, tohaveas well Judgmentas Invention, 
he may do great matters, eſpecially if the "I1mes be fit. 
He that reſteth upon Gains Certain, ſhall hardiy grow to 
great Rzches ; and he that puts all upon 4dventures, doth 
oftentimes break, and come to Porerty : It is good 
therefore to guard Adventures with Certainties that may 
- Fuphold lofſes. Adonopolies and Coerrption of Wares for Re- 
I- Wale, where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
b Wewich, eſpecially if the Party have intelligence what 
= Fihings are like to come into requeſt, and to {tore him- 
I Wit beforc-hand. Riches ootten by Service, though it 
0 Fbe of the beſt Riſe, yer when they are gotten by Flat- 
, Fry, feeding Humours, and other ſervile Conditions, 
Ce they may be placed amongſt the Wort. As for fiſhing 
S (or 7oſtarments and Executorſhips, (as Tacitus laith of Sexe- 
» Bk /ffaments & Orbos tanquam Inddgine capi) 1t 1s yet 
worſe, by how much men fubmic themſelves to mea- 
) (ie perſons, than in Sexvice. Believe not much them 
that {cer to deſpiſe Riches ; for they deſpite them that 
delpair of them, and none worſe when they come to 
fem. Be noc Penny-wiſe ; Riches have Wings, and 
 Foinerimes they fly away of themlelves ; lomewumes ... 
| H they.” 
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they muſt be ſct flying to bring in more. Men leave ff 


their Riches cither to their Kindred, or to the Publick ; 
and moderate Portions proſper beit in both. A grea 
State left to an Heir, is as a Lure to all the Birds f 


prey, round about to ſeize on him, if he be not the 


better eſtabliſhed in Years and Judzgment. Likewiſ: 
glorious Gifts and Foundations are like Sacrifices with- 
out Salt, and but the Painted Sepulchres of Alms, Which 
ſoon will putrefie and corrupt inwardly : Therefore mex- 
{ure not thine advancements by quantity , but frame 
them by meaſure ; and defer not Charities till death; 
For certainly if a man weigh it rightly, he that doth 
{o is rather liberal of another mans, than of his own. 


XXRNV. 
Of Prophecies. 


MEAN not to ſpeak of Divine Prophecies, nor d 
Heathen Oracles, nor of Natural Predictions, but 
only of Prophecies that have been of certain Memory, 
and from hidden Cauſes. Saith the Pythoniſſa to Sau, 
To morrow thou and thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hati 


_ theſe Verlcs, 


At domus e/Enee cunitis dominabitur oris 
Et nati natorum, & qui naſcentur ab illis. 


A Prophecy, as it feems, of the Rowan Empire. Sent, 
the Tragedian,, hath theſe Verſes, 


Venient Annis 

Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphyſque nowes 
Detegat orbes ; nec ſic terris 
Ultima Thule : 
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A Prophecy of the Diſcovery of America, The Daugh- 
ter of Polycrates dreamed, that Jupiter bathed her Father, 
and Apollo anointed him ; and it came to pats that he 


| was Cructfied 1n an open Place, where the Sun made 


his Body run with Sweat, and the Rain waſhed it. 
Philip of Macedon dreamed he ſcaled up his Wife's Bel- 
ly ; whereby he did expound is that his Wife ſhould be 
barren : But Ariftander the South-Sayer told him his 
Wife was with Child, becauie Men do not uſe to ſeal 
Veſlels that are empty. A Phantaſm that appeared to 
M. Brutus in his Tent, faid to him, Philippis iterum me 
videbis. Tiberins 1aid to Galba, Tu quoque , Galba , de- 
eu abis Imperiam. In Veſpaſian's time there vent a Pro- 
pbecy in the Eaſt, thac thoſe that ſhould come forth of 
Fudea thould reign over the World : Which though it 
may be was meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus expounds 
it of Veſpaſiav. Domitian dreamed the night before he 
was ſlain, that a Golden Head was growing out of the 
Nape of his Neck : And indeed the ſucceflion that fol- 
lowed him for many years made Golden Times. Hemwry 
the Sixth of Epgland, {aid of Henry the Seventh, when 
he was a Lad, and gave him Water, This is the Lad 
that ſhall enjoy the Crown for which we ſtrive, When I was 
in France, T heard from one Doctor Pena, that the Queer: 
Mother, who was given to curious Arts, cauſed the 
King her Husband's Nativity to be Calculated under 
a falſe Name : And the Aftrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſhould be killed ina Duel ; at which the Queen 
laughed, thinking her Husband to be above Challenges 
and Duels : But he was ſlain upon a Courſe at Tilt, the 
Plinters of the Staff of Mongomery going in at his Bever. 
The trivial Prophecy that T heard when I was a Child, 
and Queen Elizabeth was in the Flower of her Years, 
was : 
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Hhen He pe is Pun, 


Engiand's F SON, 


Wherc by it was generally conceived, that after the 
Pri nces had Reigned, which had the principal Letrers 
CL that Word Heme, (which were Henry , Edwar,, 
At. "Fo, Pip. and E!: zoberh, ) England thould come to 
uiter Con fufon ; which thanks Ge tO God 1$ verified 
inthe Charge 0: che Name ; for that te King s Style 
no more of BP -p/r7:d, but of Bricaim, There was alſos. 
NOtQEr Propoecy, belre the Year of £8. which I do not 
WC » Hee 


vere ſnall be ſeen upon & Gay, 
**; Mii the baugh and the May 9 

The Blich Feet cf Nor rWay. 

Uhm that is come and fone, 

England 6::/! Houſes of Lin: and Stone, 
Fer after Wars ſhall you have none. 


Tt was gener ally conceived to be meant of the Spanij 
Fleet thar came in 38. For that the King of Spain's Sir- 
name, as they ſay, is Norway. The Prediction of Re- 


S10H20nt anus, 


Ociopeſſrrms 0clawvns mirabilis Anni 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the ſending of 
that great Fleet, bein s the greatelt 1n ſtrength, ce 
not 1n number, that ever fwam Upon the Sea, As tor 
Chet Dream, I chink' it was a felt; it was, T tat he 
was devoured of a long Dragon ; and it was expounded 
of a Maker ot Sauſages tha troubled him exceedingly. i 
Theie are numbers of the like kind, eſpecially if you 


include Dreams and Predictions of Aſtrolegy. Bur I have Þ | 


{-: down thele few only of certain credit for example. Þ | 


My judgment 1s, that they ought all to be deſpited, and Þ 
Ou2tH! 
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ought to ferve but for winter-talk by the fire-fde: 
Though, when I fay Deſpiſed, T mean it as for beiicf; 
for otherwiſe, the ſpreading or publiſhing of them is in 
no fort to be Defpiſed ; for they have done much mil- 
chief. And I ſee many ſevere Laws made to ſuppreſs 
them. That chat have given them grace, and ſome 
credit, conſiſteth in three things : Firlt, That Men 
mark when they hit, and never mark when they mils ; 
as they do general:y alſo of Dreams. The ſecond is. 
That probable Conjectures, or obſcure Traditions, ma- 
ny times turn themſelves into Prophecies, while the Na- 
me of Man, which coveteth Divination, thinks it no 
peril to foretell that which indeed they do but collett : 
As thatof Seneca's Verſe. For ſomuch was then ſubject 
to Demonſtration, that the Globe of the Earth had 
grcat Parts beyond the Atlantick ; which might be pro- 
bably conceived not to be all Sea : Andadding theteto, 
the Tradition in Plato's Timans, and his Arlanticrs, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a Predi&tiom, The 
third and Laſt (which is the Great one) 1s, That al- 
moſt all of them, being infinite in number, have been 
Impoſtures, and by idle and crafty Brains meerly con- 
wived and feigned after the Event paſt. 


XXXVI. 
Of Ambition. 


AMBITION 1s like Choler, which is an Humour that 
maketh Men Adive, Earneſt, full of Alacrity, and 
| Stirring, if it be not ſtopped, but if it be ſtopped and can- 
| Not have its way, it becomech a duſt, and thereby Ma- 
lign and Venomous. So Ambitious Men, if they find 
| the way open for their Riſing, and ſtill get forward, 
they are rather Buſie than Dangerous ; but if they be 
checkt in their deſires, they become ſecretly diſcontent, 

Ft-3 and 
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and took vpon Men and Matters with an Evil Eye, and 
are beſt pleated when things go backward, which is the 
wortt property in a Servant ofa Prince or State. There- 
foreitis good for Princes, if tiiey ule Ambitious Men, to 
handle it fo, as they be ſtill Progreflive, and notRetro. 
grade ; which. becauſe it cannot be without inconve- 
ni2nce, it is good not to uſe ſuch Natures at all. For 
11 they rite not with their Service, they will take order 
to make their Service fall with them. But fince we 
have faid, it were good not to uſe Men of 77764! ios Ia- 
frires, EXCept it be upon necefiity, it is fit we {prak in 
what cates they are of neceflity. Good Commaudersin 
the Wars mutt be taken, be they never ſo Ambiticns ; 
for the uſe of their Service diſpenſerh with the reſt ; and 
totake a Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off his Spurs, 
There is allo greatuſe of Ambitious en, 1n being Skreens 
to Princes in matters of danger and Envy ; for no man 
will take that part, except he be like a ſeeld Dove, that 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he cannot ſee about him. 
There is uſe alfo of 4bitions Men, in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subject that over-tops $ as T7 rberius uſed 
Macro in pulling down of Sejanus. Since therefore they 
muſt he uſed in fach cafes, there reſteth to ſpeak how 
they arc to be bridled, that they may be leſs Dangerous. 
There is lets Darger of them, it they be of mean Birth, 
than if they be Noble; and it they be rather harſh of 
Nature, than Gracious and Popular ; and if they be 
rather new raited, than-grown cunning, and fortified in 
their Greatneſs. Tt is counted by ſome a weakneſs in 
Princes to have Favorites ; butit 1s of all others the beſt 
remedy againft Ambiticus Great Ones. For when the 
way of pleaturing aud diſpleafuring lieth by the Fawvor- 
rite, 1t 15 impoſſible any other ſhould be Over-great. A- 
nother means to curb them, is to balance them by o- 
thers as proud as they. But then there muſt be ſome 
middie Counſellors to keep things fteady ; for without 


that Ballaſt the Ship will roul too much. Act the leaſt, | 


a Prince may animate and inure ſome meaner Perſons, | 
tO 
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ad ÞÞ to be as it were Scourges to Ambitions Mew. As for the 
he Þ having of them obnoxious to ruine, if they be of fear- 
e. | ful Natures, it may do well ; but if they be ſtout and 
daring, 1t may precipitate their Deiigns, and prove 
o. | dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the 
e.  Afﬀairs require it, andthat it may not be done with fafe- 
or 8 ty ſuddenly, the only way is, theenterchange continu- 
er | ally of Favours and diſgraces; whereby they may not 
ve @ know what to expect, and be as it were in a Wood. 
a. | Of Ambitions, it is leſs harmful the Ambition to prevail in 
in 8 great things, than that other to appear in every thinz ; 

b that breeds confuſion, and mars buſineſs. But yet 
it is leſs Danger, to have an Ambitions Man ſtirring in 
buſineſs, than great in dependences. He that ſeeketh to 
s, MW be eminent amongſt able Men, hath a great task ; bur 
ns I that is ever good for the Pablick ; but he that plots to 
n | be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, is the decay ofan 
at MY whole Age. Honour hath three things in it : The Vare= 
tage Ground to do good, the approach to Kings and 
Principal Perſons, and the raiſing of a Mans own For- 
tune. He that hath the beſt of theſe Intentions when 
he aſpireth, is an honeſt Man ; and that Prince that 
can diſcern of theſe Intentions in another taat afpireth, 
5 a wiſe Prince. Generally, letPrinces and States chuſe 
ſuch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of Duty, than of Ri- 
fl ſing ; and ſuch as love Buſineſs rather upon Conſcience, 
than upon Bravery ; and let them diſcerna buſie Nature 


& 

1 Þ from a willing Mind. 
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| "P'HESE Things are but Toys, to come amongſt 
| fuch ſerious Obſervations. But yet, ſince Princes 
| | will have ſuch things, it 1s better they ſhould be graced 
| H 4 with 
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with Elegancy, than daubed with Coſt. nr fa Song, 
is 2 thing of great State and Pleaſure. I underſtand it, 
that the Song be in Choire, placed aloft, and accompa- 
nicd with ſome broken Muſick, and the Ditty fitted to 
the Levice. adfingin Song, elpecially in Dialogues, hath 
an extrcam good Grace: I ſay 4&#ing, not Dancing, (for 
that is a mean and vulgar thing) and the Voices of the 
Dialogue would be ſtrong and manly, ( a Baſe, and a 
Tenor, no Treble,) and the Dizty High and Tragical, 
not Nice or Dainty. Scwverel Choires placed one over a- 
gainft another, and taking the Voice by Catches, An 
them-wile, give great Pieature, Tirning Dances into Fi. 
gare 1$ a childiſh curioſity ; and generally let it benoted, 
that thoſe things which I here ſet down, are ſuch as do 
naturally take the Senſe, and not reſpec petty Wonder- 
ments. Ir is true, the Alterations of Scenes, 1o it bequi- 
etly. and without noiſe, are things of great Beauty 3:10 
Pleaſere, for they feed and relieve the Eye, befo:c ir 
be full of the ſame Objet. Let the Scemns abound with 
Light, ſpecially Coloured and Yaried ; and ler the '44i- 
kers, or any cther. that are to come down froin the Sree, 
have ſome motions upon the Scexe it feiff, before their 
coming down ; for i draws the Lye ſtrangely , and 
makes it with great pleaſure to deijfe co fee that it can- 
not perfectly diſcern. Let the Songs be Loud and Chear- 
ul, and not Chirpings or Puling:. Let the Muſick like- 
wile be Sharp and Lovd, and well placed, The Colours 
that Jhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Carnation, 
and a kind of Sea-water Green ; and Oes or Spangs, as 
they are of no great Coſt, ſo they are of moſt Glory. 
As for Rich Embroidery, it is loit, and not diſcerned, 
Let the Suits of Maskers be graceful, and ſuch as become 
the Perſon when the Vizars are off, not after examples 
of known Attires ; "Turks, Soldiers, Mariners, and the 
like. Let Anti-masks not be long, they have been com- 
monly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, Wild-men, Antiques, | 
Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, Ethiops , Pigmies , Turquets, | 
Nymphs, Ruſticks, Cupids, Statua's moving, and the 
like 
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| like. As for Argels, it is not Comical enough to put 


them in Anti-r1a5ss ; and any thing that 1s hideous, as 
Devils, Giants, is on the other fide as unfit. Bur chiefly, 
let the 2c of them be Recreative, and with fome 
ſtrange Changes. Some /weet Odours ſuddeniy coming 
forth, without any drops falling, are in fuch a Com- 
pany, as there 15 Steam and Heat, things of great plea- 
ſure and refreſhment. Duuble Masks, one of Men, a- 
nother of Ladies, addeth State and Variety. But all is 
nothing, except the Room be kept clear and neat. 

For Fuſfts, and Turneys, and Barriers, the Glories of 


| them are chiefly in the Chariots, wherein the Challen- 


ers make their Entry, ſpecially if they be drawn with 
ſtrange Beaſts, as Lions, Bears, Camels, and the like ; 
or in the Devices of, their Entrance, or in the bravery 
of their Liveries, or in the goodly Furniture of their 
Horſes and Armour. But enough of theſe toys. 


—— — 
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XXXVIIL 
Of Nature in Men. 


ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes Overcome, 
{ſeldom Extinguiſhed. Force maketh Nature more 
violent in the Return ; Docrine and Diſcourſe maketh 
Nature leſs importune : But Cuſtom only doth alter 
and {ſubdue Nature. He that ſeeketh Victory over his 
Nature, let him not ſet himfelt too great, nor too ſmall 
TPasks, for the firft wilt make him dejected, by often 
Failings ; and the ſecond will make him a {mall Pro- 
ceeder, though by often Prevailings. And art the firſt, 
let him practiſe with Helps, as Swimmers do with Blad- 
ders or Ruſhes ; but after a time let him practiſe with 
diſadvantages, as Dancers do with thick Shooes : For 
it breeds great Perfection, if the practice be harder 
than the Uſe. Where Nature is mighty, and therefore 
the Victory hard, the Degrees had need be, "ny ro 

ay 
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ſtay and arreſt Nature in time, like to him that would 
fay over the Four and Twenty Letters when he was 
Angry, ian to go leis in quantity : As if one ſhould 
in forbearing Wine, come from drinking Healths to a 
Draught at a Me2!, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether: 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Reſolution to en- 
franchiſe himſelf at once, that is the beſt ; 


Optimus ille animi vindex, ILedentia pefus 
Vincula a:i rupit, dedoluitque ſemed. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amifs to bend Nature, as 
a wand toa contrary Extream, whereby to {er it right, 
underſtanding it where the contrary Extream is no Vice, 
Let not a Man force a Habit upon himſelf with a perpe- 
tual Continuance , but with ſome Intermiffion ; for 
both the Pauſe re-inforceth the new Onſet : And if a 
Man that is not perfect be ever in practiſe, he ſhall as 
well practiſe his Errors, as his Abilities, and induce 
one Habit of both ; and there is no means to help this, 
but by ſeaſonable Intermiffion. But let not a Man truſt 
his Victory over his Nature too far ; for Nature will lie 
buried a great time, and yet revive upon the Occaſion 
of Temptation. Like as it was with e4/op's Damſel, 
turned from a Cat toa Woman, whoſate very demure- 
ly at the Boards end, till a Mouſe run before her. 
Therefore let a Man either avoid the Occaſion altoge- 
ther, or put himſelf often to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. A Mans Nature 1s beſt perceived in pr1- 
vateneſs, for there is no Afﬀection in Paſſton, for that 
putteth a Man out of his Precepts ; and in a new Cale 
of Experiment, for their Cuſtom leaveth him. They þ 
are happy Men whoſe Natures fort with their Vocations, 
otherwiſe they may ſay, Multum Incola fuit Anima mea z 
when they converſe in thoſe they do not etfect. In 
Studies whatſoever a man commandeſt upon himſelf, 
let him ſet hours for it; but whatſoever is —_— tO 


his Nate, let him take no care for any fet Times, for 
his 
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his thoughts will fly to it of themſelves ; ſo as the ſpaces 
of other buſineſs or Studies will ſuffice. A mans Natrre 


runs either to Herbs or Weeds ; therefore let him ſea- 
ſonably water the one, and deſtroy the other. 


—__ —_ 


b————— 


XXXIX. 
Of Cuſtom and Fducation. 


ENS Thoughts are much according to their In- 
clination, their Diſcourſe and Speeches according 


to their Learning and infuſed Opinions ; but their Deeds 


are after as they have been accuſtomed : And therefore as 
Machiavel well noteth, (though in an ill-favoured In- 
ſtance) there is no truſting to the force of Nature nor 
to the bravery of Words, except it be corroborate by 
Cu/icm. His inſtance is, that for the atchieving of a 
deſperate Conſpiracy, a Man itouid not reſt upon the 
fierceneſs of any Mans Nature, or his refolute underta- 
kings ; but take ſuch an one as hath had his hands for- 


| merly in Blood. But Azchiatyl kneve not of a Frier 
| Clement, not a Ravilliac, nor a Fauregy, nor a Baltazer 
| Gerrard ; yet this Rule holdeth ſtill, that Nature, nor 
| the Engagement of Words are not ſo forcible as Cos. 


| Only Superſtition is now fo well advanced, that Men 
| of the firſt blood are as firm as Butchers by Occupation, 
| and Votary Reſolution is made Equipollent to Com, 


| even in matter of blood. In other things the predomi- 
| nancy of Cuſtom is every where viſible, inſomuch as a 
| man would wonder to hear men Profeſs, Proteſt, En- 


| gage, give great Words, and then do juſt as they have 


done before, as if they were dead Images, and Engines 
moved only by the wheels of Cyfow. We ſee allo the 
{ Reign or Tyranny of Cuſtom, what it is. The Indians 
| (I mean the Sec of their Wile Men) lay themlelves 
{ quietly upon a ſtack of Wood, and ſo Sacrifice them- 


{elves 
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ſelves by fire. .. Nay, the Wives ftriveto be burned wit 

the Corps of their Hushands. The Lads of Sparta 
ancient time, were wont to be {courged upon the Alta 
of Diana without ſo much as Squeeking. I remembe 
in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's tirne, of England 
an Iriſh Rebel condemned, put up a Petition to tne Dt 
puty, that he might be hanged in a Wy:"n, and not jn 
an Halter, becauſe it had been fo uied wich forme: 
Rebels, "There be Monks in Ruſſia, tor Pernance, tha 
will fit a whole night in a Veliel of Water tl mncy b 
engaged with hard Ice. Many examples ::.2y be pu 
down of the Force of Cu/om, both upon ri: 4 and bd 
dy. Therefore fince Com is the Principal Magiftrat 
of Man s life, let Men by all means endeavour to oh. 
tain good Cuſfoms. Certainly Cuſtom is moſt perfet 
when it beginneth in young years : This we call Ea 
cation, which 1s in effec but an early Cu/fom. So we ke 
in Languages, the Tongue is more pliant to all Exprel. 
fions and Sounds, the Joynts are more ſupple to Al 
Feats of Activity and motions in Youth than after. 
wards. For it 1s true, the late Learners cannot ſo wel 
take the ply, except it be in ſome minds that have na 
{ſuffered themſelves to fix, but have kept themſelves open 
and prepared to receive continual amendment, which 
is exceeding rare. But if the Force of Cuſtom, Simpk le 
and Separate, be great, the Force of Cyftom Copulate ſp 
and Conjoyned, and Collegiate, is far greater. For 
their Example teacheth, Company comforteth, Emu- [n 
lation quickneth, Glory raiſcth : So as in ſuch Places the C 
Force of Cuſtom is in his Exaltation. Certainly the great V 
multiplication of Virtues upon humane Nature, reftcthÞ * 
upon Societies well ordainedand diſciplined : for Com- \ 
mon-wealths and good Governments do nouriſh VirtueÞ <f 
Grown, but do not much mend the Seeds. But the ( 
miſery is, that the moſt effe&ual Means are now apply-Þj ® 
ed to the Ends leaſt to be deſired. a 


by 
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X 1. 
Of Fortune. 


T cannot be denyed, but outward accidents con- 

ace much to Fortune: Favour,Opportunity,Death of 
others, Occaſion fitting Virtue. But chiefly the mould 
of a Man's Fortune is in his own hands. Faber quiſque 
Firtune ſue, faich the Poet. And the moſt frequent of 
External Cauſes isg that the Folly of one man is the 
Fortuze of another. For no man profpers 1o ſuddenly, 
as by others errors. Serpens niſi Serpentem comederit nou 
7 Draco, Overt and Apparent Virtues bring forth 
Praiſe ; but there be Secret and Hidden Virtues that 
bring forth Fortune. Certain Deliveries of a Man's ſelf, 
which have no Name. The Spaniſh Name, Deſemboltura, 
partly expreiſeth them, when there be not Stands nor 
Reſtiveneſs in a Man's Nature, but that the Wheels of 
his Mind keep way with the Wheeis of his Fortune. 
For ſo Livy (after he had defcribed Cato Major, in 
theſe words, i illo wviro, tantum Robur Corporis & Anim 
wit, ut quocunque loco natus efſet, Fortunam ſibi fatturus vi- 
deretur) falleth upon that, that he had Verſatile Ingenium. 
Therefore if a man look ſharply and arcentively, heſhall 
lefſW fee Fortune : For though ſhe be blind, yer ſhe is not in- 
. M vifble. The way - of Fortune is like the Milkie Way in 
x the Skie, which 1s a Meeting or Knot of a number of 
| fall Stars ; not ſeenaſunder, but giving Light together: 
20 are there a number of little, and ſcarce diſcerned 
i Virtues, or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that make men 
hl Fortirnire, Che Tralian note ſome of them, ſuch as a 
| Man would littic think : When they ſpeak of one that 
ef cannot do amnnts, they will through in into his other 
ef Conditions thar he hath, Poco di Marto. And certainly, 


. | there be not two more Forr:mate properties, than to have 


a /ittle of the Fool, and notromuch ofthe Honeſt. There- 
fore extream Lovers of cheirCountry, or Maſters, were 
f | izver PFortunate, neither can they be. For when a man 

; placeth 
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placeth his thoughts without himſelf, he gocth not hi 
own way, and haſty Fortune maketh an Enterprifer 
and Remover ; (the French hath it better. Enterprenan 
Or Remuant ) but the exerciſed Fortune maketh the able 
Man. Foriune is to be Honoured and Reſpected, if it 
be but tbr her Daughters, Confidence and Reputation: For 
thoſe two Felicity breedeth ; the firſt, within a Man 
ſelf, the latter in others towards him.' All wife men to 
decline the Envy of their own Virtues, uſe to aſcribe 
them to Providence and Fortune ; fpr fo they may the 
better aſſure them : And beſides, it is Greatneſs in a 
Man to be the Care of the Higher Powers. So Cz{a 
{aid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, Ceſ/arem portas, & For- 
zunam ejus. SO Sylla choſe the Name ot Felix, and not 
of Magnus. And it hath been noted, that thoſe that af- 
cribe openly too much to their own Wiſdom and Policy, 
end Unfortunate. It is written, That Tzmothens the 7the- 
ian, after he had, in the account he gave to the Stare 
of his Government, often interlaced his Speech, 4nd i 
this Fortune had no part, never protpered in any thing he 
undertook afterwards. Certainly there be, whoſe For- 
zuncs are like Homer's Verſcs, that have a Shde and Ealt 
neſs more than the Verſes of other Poets, as Plutarch ſaith 
of 7:moleon's Fortuns, in reſpect of that of geſilaus, 0: 
Epaminondas : And that this ſhouid be, no doubt it i 
much in a Man's ſelf. 


—— 


X LI 
Of Uſary. 


ANY have made witty Inve&ives againft Uſzry. 
-. They ſay, That it is pity the Devil ſhould have 
God's part, which is the 7ithe. That the Uſury is the 
oreateſt Sabbath-breaker, becauſe his Plough goerh every 


Sundoy. Thatthe Uſurer is the Drone that Virgil ſpeaketh | 


of : Ignavium ff 
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went of Money is chiefly either Merchandizing or Pur- 
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Ignavum fucus pecus a preſepibus arcent. 


That the Uſurer breaketh the fifft Law that was made 
&r Mankind after the Fall ; which was, 1» ſudore vultus 
tui comedes panem tum, not, 11 ſaudore wultus alieni, That 
Uſurers ſhould have Orainge-tawny Bonnets, becauſe they 
do Fudaize. Thar it is againſt Nature, for Money to be- 
cet Money, and the like. I fay this only, that Uſwry is a 
Cmceſſum propter duritiem cordis : For ſince there muſt be 
Borrowing and Lending, and Men are ſo hard of Heart, 
25 they will not lend freely, Uſury muſt be permitted. 
Some others have made Suſpicious and Cunning Pro- 
poſitions of Banks, diſcovery of Men's Eſtates, and o- 
ther Inventions, but few have ſpoken of Uſury uſefully. 
It is goodtoſet before us the Incommodities and Commodities 
of Uſury, that the good may be either Weighed out, or 
Culled out ; and wearily toprovide, that while we make 


forch tothat whichis better, we meet not with that which 


is worle. 

The Diſcommodities of Uſury are, Firſt, That it makes 
kwer Merchants : for were it not for this lazy Trade of 
Uſury, Money would not lie ſtill, but would in great 
part be employed upon Merchandiſing, which is the 
Vena Porta of Wealth in a State. The ſecond, That it 
makes poor Merchants ; for as a Farmer cannot husband 


$ his Ground ſo well, if he ſit at a great Rent : So the 


Merchant cannot drive his Trade 1o well, if he ſit at 
great Uſury. The third is incident to the other two ; 
and that is, The decay of Cuſtoms, of Kings, or States, 
which Ebb or Flow wich Merchandizing. The fourth, 
That it bringeth the Treaſure of a Kealm or State into a 


few hands ; for the Uſurer being at Certainties, and 0- 


thers at Uncertainties, at the end of the Game moſt of 
the Money will be in the Box ; and ever a State flouri- 
ſeth, when Wealth is more equally ſpread. The fifth, 
Thar it beats downthe price of Land ; for the employ- 
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chaling and Uſrry way-lays both. The Sixth, That { 
doth dull ana damp all Induſtries, Improvements, and 
new Inventions, wherein Money would be ſtirring, if 
it were not for this Slug. The laſt, That it is the C: an- 
ker and Ruine of many Men's Fſtares, which in proceſs 
of time-breeds 2 publick Poverty. 

On the other ſide, the Commodities of Uſury are: Firſ, 
That howlſoever Uſe ary in Tome reſpe&t hindreth Mer. 


chandizing, yet in fome other it advanceth it ; for i 


15 certain, that the greateſt part of Trade is driven by 
young ] Merchanes, uPOn borrowing at Intereſt : So & 
it the Uſurcr cither call in, or keep back his Money, 
there wall Eniue preſently a great ſtand of Trade 
The ſecond is, That were it nor for this caſ e borrow. 
ing upon Tztrreſt, Mens neceilities would draw upon 
_ them a moſt ſudden un coing, In that they would he 

forced to ſel! their Means (be it Lands or Goods) far 
under foor ; and ſo whereas Uſury doth but gnaw upon 
them, bad Markets would ſwallow them quite up. As 
for Mortaging or Pawning, itwiil little mend the mat- 
ter; foreither men will not take Pawns without Uſe, or 
it tl hey do, they will look preciſely for the forfeiture. | 
remember a cruel Monied Man in the Coun 1try, that 
would ſay, The Devil take this Uſ#ry, it keeps us from 
Forteitures of Mortgages and Bonds. The third and 
laſt is, That it'is a vanity to conceive, that there would 
be ordinary borrowing withour. profit ; and 1t 15 1mpo- 
fible-to conceive, the number of inconveniences that 
will enſue, if borr owing be cramped : Therefore to 
ſpeak of the aboliſhing of Uſvry 15 idle. All States have 

ever had it in one kind, - or rate or other - 1o as that 0- 
pinion muſt be fent to Urepia. 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation and Reiglement of U- 
fary how the Diſcommodities of it may be beſt avoided, 
and the Commodities retained. It a PPears by the Ballance 
of Commodities and Di/ſcommodities of Uſary, tewo things 
are to be reconciled : The one, that the Tooth of Ujmy 


be grinded, that it bite not roo much : The other, _ 
there 


| 
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there be lefr open a means to invite Monied Men to 
lend to the Merchants, for the Continuing and Quick- 
ning of Trade. This cannot be done, except you in- 
rroduce two ſeveral ſorts of Uſury, a leſs and a greater. 
For if you reduce Uſury to one low rate, it will eate the 
Commen Borrower, but the Merchant will be to feek for 
Money. And it is to be noted, that the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the moſt Tucrarive, may bear Uſwry at a 
200d rate ; other Contracts not {o. 
To lerve both Intentions the way would be chiefly 
WH chus : That there be 70 Rates of Uſury, the one Free 
WW and General for all, the other under Z7cence only to cer- 
WY 12n Perſons, and in certain Places of Merchandizing. Firlt 
therefore, Jet Uſury i geveral be reduced to Five im the Hun- 
i cred, and let that Rate be proclaimedto be Free and Cur- 
WW rant ; and Jet the Sarc ſhut it {elf out to take any penal- 
Wy for the ſame. This will preſerve Borrowing from 
WW any general Stop or Dryneſs. This will eaſe infinite 
WM Porrowers in the Country. This will in good partraiſe 
the price of Land. becauſe Land purchaſed art Sixteen 
years purchaſe, will yieid Six inthe Hundred, and ſome- 
what more, whereas this Rate of Intereſt yieids but Five. 
This by reaſon wiil encourage and edge Induitrious and 
Proitabie Improvements , becaute many will rathe 
venture in that kind, than take Five in the Fiundred, 
epecially having been uledto greater profit. Second!y, 
Let there be certain Perſons Licenſed to lend to known IMer- 
charts, upon Uſy, at a High-Rate ; and let it be with 
the Cautions following. Ler the Rate be, even with 
the Merchant himſelf, ſomewhat more ealic than that 
ne uſed formeriy to pay : for by that means all Bor- 
Towers ſhall have ſome eaſe by this Rejormation, be he 


- Perchant or whoſoever. Tet it be no Bank or Com- 
1, Fon Stock, but cvery man be Maſter of biz own Mo- 


ey. Not that ] altogether mitlike Banks, but they will 
ard y be broocked, in regard of certain ſulpicions. Let 
be tate be an{wered {ome fmail matter for the Licenſe, 
Ind the reſt left to the Lender ; for if the abareiment be 
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but final}, it will no whit diſcourage the Lender. Foy 
he, for example, that took before Ten or Nine in the 
Hundred, wili ſooner deſcend to Eight in the Hundred, 
than give over his Trade of Uſury, and go from Certain 
Gains to Gains of Hazard. Let theſe Licenſed Fenders 
be in number indefinite, but reſtrained to certain prin- 
cipal Cirizs and Towns of Merchandizing, for then 
they will be herdiy able to colour other mens moneys 
in the Country, {o as the Licerce of Nine will not ſuck 
away the current Rate of Five ; for no man will Lend 
his Moneys far off, nor put them into unknown hands. 
If it be objected, That this doth in a fort Authorize 
Uſyry, which betore was in ſome piaces but permiſhive; 
The Anſwer is, that it is betcer to mitigate U/ury by De- 
claration, than to {utter it co rape by Connmvuence. 


—  o—— - _ —_ _—_ 


XLIL. 
Of Youth and £ Te. 


Man that is 7249 in 2tars, may be O'd in Heur, 

if he have loſt no time, but that happer@th rarely. 
Generally 7:ath 15 like the firſt Cogirzrions, not fo wit 
as the fecond; for there is a Zoath in Thoughts as well 
as in Ages: And yet the Invention of Toung Men | 
more lively chan that of Old, and Imaginations ſtream 
into their minds better, and, as it were, more Divine 
[y. Narures that have much heat, and great and vis 
ient defires and perturbations, are nor ripe for Action 
cll they have pailed the Meridian of their years ; as 1 
was with Tulws Ceſer, and Septimius Severus, of th 
latter of whom it is faid, Fuvemutem egit Erroribss, in 
Feroribus plenam ; and yet he was the ableſt Emperor al- 
moſt of all the Lift. Bur repoſed Natures may do wel 
in 7th, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Coſmus Duke 
ot Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and others. On the othe! 
ſide, Lieat and Vivacity in Age, 15 an excellent Cont 
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policion for buſines. Tung Men are fitter to invent than 
to judpe, fitter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 


for new projects than for ſertled buſineſs, for the Experi- 
ence of Age in things thar fail within the compals of it 


_ directeth them, but innew things abuſeth chem. The 


Errors of Young Men are the ruin of Buſinels ; but the 
Errors of Aged Men amount bur to this, that more might 
have been done or ſooner. Tung Men in the conduct 
and manage of Actions embrace more than they cat 
hold, ſtir more than they can quiet fly to the end with- 


out conſideration of the means and degrees, purſue fome 


few Principles which they have chanced upon abſurdly, 
care not to innovate, which draws unknown Inconvent- 
encies : Uſe extream Remedies at firſt, and that which 
doubleth all Errors, will not acknowledge or retract 
them, like an unready Horſe, that will neither Stop nor 
Turn. Men of Age obje&t too much, conſult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too ſoon, and ſeldom drive 
buſineſs home to che full period, but content themſelves 
with a mediocrity of Succeſs. Certainly it is good to 
compound Employments of both ; for that will be 00d 
tor the preſent, becauſe the vertues of either.{ge may cor- 
rect the defects of both, and good for Succciron, that 
Yeurg Men may be Learners, while ez in Zge ae Actors. 
And laſtly, good for Extern Accidents, becauſe Aurho- 
rity followeth Old Aw, and Favour and Popuiarity 
Toth, Bur for the moral part, perhaps Teu:5 will have 
the preheminence, as 4ge hatiz for the poiirick. A. c2r- 
tain Rabbins upon the Text, Nour young Men fn:ll ſee viſions, 
and your old Men ſhall dreans dreams, 1nferreth, that Yovrg 
Me are ad:nicted nearer to God than Of, becauſe = 
01s a cl:3:27 Reveiation than a Driam, And certaiin- 
ly the m4:c a Man drinketh of the World, the more 
K intoxicateth ; and ge doth profit rather in the pow- 
SS of Undecitanding, than in the Vertues of the Will 
and Afections. There be fome have an over-early 
Ripeneſs in their years, which fadeth betimes: Theſe 
arc tickt ſuch as have brittle Wits, the cdge whereof is 
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ſoon turned 3 ſuch as was Hermogenes the Ryetorician, 
whoſe Books are exceeding fubtil, who afterwards wax. 
ed ſtupid. A ſecond fort is of thoſe that have tome 
natural Diſpoſitions which have better grace in Yuth 
than in 4ge ; ſuch as is a fluent and luxuriant Speech, 
which becomes Youth well, but not Age : So Tully laith 
of Hortenſins, Idem manebat , neque idem decebat, The 
The third is, of ſuch as take too high a ſtrain at the 
firſt, and are magnanimous more than Tra& ot years 
can uphold : As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy 
faith in eftect, Ultima prim:s cedebant. 


_—_— a 


X LIE. 
Of Beauty. 


/ERTUE is like a rich Stone, beſt plain ſer ; and 
ſurcly, Vertue is beſt in a Body that is comeiy, 
though nor of delicate Features, and that hath rather 
Dignity of Prefence, than Beauty of Aipeft. Neither 
i5 it almoft ſecn that very Beaurifiil Perſons are otherwiſe 
of grcat Ycrtue,asit Nature were rather buſie not to err, 
than in Jabour to produce Excellency ; and therefore 
they prove accomplithed,bur not out of great Spirit,and 
:1udy rather Behaviour than Vertue. But this holds not 
always, for -ingiſtus Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſienus, Philip de 
Belle of France, Edward the fourth of England, Alcibindes 
of Atycns, i/macd the Sophy of Pcrſia , were all high t 
and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful Men of + 
their times. In Bearuty, that of Favour is more than | 1; 
that of Colour ; and that of decent and gracios Aotion, | 7 
more than that of Favorr. That is the belt part of | . 
Beauty which a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor the firlt I ,, 
iight of the Lite. There is no excellent Beawry thac hath | , 
not ſome ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man can- I} , 
not tell, whether Ape/les or Albert Durer were the more I} 7, 
trifſer ; whereof the one would make a Perfonage by | < 
Geometrical 
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Geometrical Proportions, the other by taking the beit 
Parts out of divers Faces to make one excellent. Such 
Perfonages I think would pleaſe no body, but the Pain- 
ter thar made them. Not but I think a Painter may 
make a better Face than ever was, but he mult do it by 
a kind of Felicity, (as a Muſician that maketh an exce!- 
lene Air in Muſick) and not by Rule. A Man ſhall 
ſee Faces, that if you examine them part by part, you . 
ſhall find never a good, and yet altogether do well. If 
it be true, that the principal part of Beauty is in decent 
motion, certainly it is no marvel, though Perſons in Nears 
feem many times more anuable,Pulchrorum Autummus pub-- 
cher; for no Nuth can be comely, but bþy pardon, and 
conſidering the Youth, as to make up the comelinels. 
Beauty is as SuUmmer-Fruits, which are eafie to corrupt, 
and cannot laſt, and for the moſt part it makes a diifo- 
lute 722th, and an Ape, a little out of countenance ; bur 
yet certainly again, if ir light well, it maketh Vertues 
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ſhine, and Vices bluſh. 


X LIV. 
Of Deformity. 


LI PXMED Perſons are commonly even with Na- 
ture ; for as Nature hath done ill by them, fo do 
they by Nature; being for the moſt part (as the Scrip- 
ture faich) void of Natural Aﬀetion, and fo: they havs 
Revenge of Nature. Certainly, there is a conſent be- 
tween the body and the mind, and where Nature err- 
eh in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other ; Us; peccat 777 
uo, periclitatur in altero, Put becauſe there is 12 Man 
an Ejection touching the Frame of his mind, and a Ne- 
celity in the Frame of his body, the Stars of natural 
Inclination are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Dif- 
cipling and Vertue ; Therefore it is g00d to confider of 
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Deformity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, but 
as a Cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the Effect. Whofo- 
ever hath any thing fixed in his Perſon that doth in- 
duce Contempt, hath alſo a perpetual Spur in himſelf 
to reſcue and deliver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſons are extream bold. Firſt, as in their 
own Defence, as being expoſed to Scorn, but in pro- 
cels of time, by a general Habit. Alfo it ſtirreth in 
them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
obſerve the weakneſs of others, that they may have 
ſomewhar to repay. Again, in their Superiors, it quench- 
etch ſealouſie towards them, as Perſons that they think 
they may at pleaſure deſpiſe ; andit layeth their Com- 
petitors and Emulators aſleep, as never believing they 
ſhould be in poſlibility of Advancement, till they ſee 
them in Poſieſlion ; ſo that upon the matter in a great 


Wit, Deformity is an advantage to Riſing. Kings in an- 


cient times (and at this prefent in ſome Countries) were 


wont to put great Truſt in Euruchs ; becauſe they that 


are envious to all, are more obnoxious and officious to- 
wards one. Burt yet their 'Fruſt towards them hath ra- 
ther been as to good Spiais, and good whiſperers, than 
good Magiſtrates and Officers. And much like 1s the 
Reaſon F Deformed Perſons. Still the ground 15, they 
wilFif they be of Spirit, ſeek to free themſelves from 
Scorn, which muſt be either by Vertue or Malice; and 
therefore let. it not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove exceilent Perſons ; as was Ageſilaus, Zanger the 
Son of Solyman, eAfcp, Gaſca Preſident of Peru, and S0- 
crates may £0 Fkewiſe amongſt them, with others. 
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X LY. 
Of Building. 


OUSES are built to hve in, and not to jook on: 
Therefore let Uſe be preferred before Unitormi- 
ty, except where both may 'e had. Leave the goodiy 
Fabricks of Howjes, for Beauty only, to the Enchanted 
Palaces of the Poets, whobuild them wirh ſmall coſt. He 
that builds a fair Houſe upon an 7/7 Seat,commitreth him- 
ſelf to Priſon. Neither do I reckon it an 77 Seat only 
wherethe Air is unwholeſome,but likewife wherethe Air 
1s unequal ; as you ſhall fee many fine Sears ſet upon a 
knap of Ground, environed with higher Hills round a- 
bout it, whereby the Heat of the Sun 1s pent 1n, and 
the Wind gathereth as in Troughs ; fo as you ſhall have, 
2nd that ſuddenly, as great Divertity of Heat and Cold, 
25 if you dwelt in ſeveral Places. Neither is it JJ Air 
only that maketh an 71] Sear, but il ways, 1} Markets ; 
and if you will conſult with Aforns, il Neighbours. I 
ſpeak not of any more: Want of Water, want of 
Wood, Shade and Shelter, want of Fruitfulnels, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Natures, want of Pro- 
net, want of level Grounds, want of laces at ſome 
near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, Hawking, and Ra- 
cs; Too near the Sea too remot?, having tae Com- 
modity of Navigable Rivers, or the Jifcommodiry ot 
their Overflowing : Too far off from great Citics, which 
may hinder Buſineſs, or too near them which lurchett: 
all Proviſions, and maketh every thing dear: Where 4 
Man hath a great Living laid together, and where he 1s 
anted. All which, as it is impoſiible perhaps to find 
together, fo it is good to know them, and mink of 
them, that a Man may take as many as hecan ; Andi 
have ſeveral Dwellings, that he fort them fo, that whar 
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7e vianteth in the one, he may find in the other. Dus 
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eullus anſwer Pumvney well, who-when he ſaw his Stately 


Gallerie: 2nd Rooms ſo large and Jlightfome in one of 


his Honſes, laid, Surely an excellent Place for Summer, but 
bow do you in Winter * Luculius anſwered, Why do you mt 
think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change their 
abode towards the Winter 2 

To pals from the Seat to the Houſe it ſelf, we will do 
as Cicero doth in the Orator's Art, who writes Books 
De Oratcre, and a Book he Entitles Orator ; whereof 


the former delivers the Precepts of the Art, and the lat- 


ter the Perfettion. We will therefore deſcribe a Princely 
Palace, making a brief model thereof. For itis ſtrange 
to ſee now in Europe ſuch huge Buildings, as the Vatican, 
and Eſcurial, and ſome others be, and yet ſcarce a very 
fair Room in them. 

Firſt therefore, I ſay, you cannot have a perfect Pa- 
[ace, except you have two ieveral Sides ; a Side for the 
Banguet, as 1s ſpoken of in the Book of Heſtcr, and a 
Side for the Heuſho!/ ; the one for Feaſts and "Iriumphs, 
and the other for Dweiling. I underſtand both theſe 
Sides to be not only Returns, but Parts of the Front, 
and to be uniform without, though ſeverally Partiti- 
oned within, and to be on both tides of a great and 
Stately Tower 1n the midit of the Front, that as it were 
Joyneth them together on either hand. I would have 
on the ſide of the Bazguet in Front one only goodly Room 
above Stairs, of ſome forty foot high, and under it 2 
Room for a Dreſ#:zg or Preparing Place at times of Tti- 
umphs. On the other ſide, which is the Howſhold fide, 
F wijh it divided at che firſt into a Hall and a Chappt!, 
(with a Partition between) both of good fate and big- 
neſs, and thoſe not to go all the length, but to have at 
the turther end a inter and a Summer Parlor, both fair ; 
and unde: theie Rooms,a fair andlarge Cellar ſunk under 
Ground ; and likewiſe ſome Privy Kitchens, with Bute- 
ries and Fantries , and the like. As for the Zwwvcr, I 
wou!ld have it two Stories, of eighteen foot high apiece 
above the two Wings, and goodiy Leads uronthe T0 
1 a+lCc 
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y WE called with Statua's interpoſed, and the fame Temer to 
"f Þ be divided into Rooms as {hall be thought fit ; the Stairs 
«t Wl likewiſe to the upper Rooms, let them be upon a fair 
ot PCN New?l, and finely railed 1n with ITHGCES of Voed, 
ir Ml caſt into a Braſs colour, and a very fair Landing Place 
at the Top. Bur this to be, it you do nor point any of 
0 fl the lower Rooms tor a Dining Place of Servants, for 
otherwiſe you ſhall have the Servants Dinner after your 
own ; for the ſteam of it will come up as in a Tunnel. 
And fo much for the Front, only 1 underſtand © 
Heighth of the firſt Stairsto be ſixteen Foot which is t 
Heighth of the lower Room. 

Beyond this Tort is there to. be a fair Corr, but three 
fides of it of a far lower Pr;/ding than the Front. And 
in all the four Corneis of that Court fair Stair-Caſes, 
caſt into Twrrets on the out tide, and not within the Row 
of Buildings themſelves. But thoſe Towers are not to he 
of the height of the rc: but rather proportionable to 
the lower Building. Let the Court not be Paved. for 
WI that ſtrikech upa great Heat inSummer, and much Cold 
in Winter ; but only ſome Side-Alleys, with a Crols, 
and the Quarters to Graze being kept Shorn, but not too 
near Shorn. The Row of Return on the Bunguet Side, let 

it be. all Stately Galleries, in which Galleries let there be 

three. or five fine Cupola's 1n the length of it, placed at e- 

qual diſtance, and fine Coloured I/indows of ſeveral Works. 

On the Houſhold fide, Chambers of Preſence and o1di- 

nary. Entertainment, with ſome Bed-Chambers, and Ict 

all chree Sides hea double Houſe, without thorow Lights 

on the Sides, that you may have Rooms from the Sun, 

both for Fore-noon and After-noon. Caſt italſo, that 

you may have Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 
Shady for Summer, and Warm for Winter. You jhall 

have ſometimes fair Henſes fo full of Glaſs, that one can- 

Not tell where to become to be out of the Sun, or Cold, 
tor Imbowed IWindows T hold them of good uſe ; (in Ciries 

indeed Upright do better, in reſpect of the Uniformiry 

towards the Street) for they be pretty Retiring TT 
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for Conference ; and beſides, they keep both che Wine 
and the Sun oft : For that which would {trike almoft 
through the Room, doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But let 

them be but few, four in the Court on the Sides only. 
Beyond this Court let there be an Inward Court of the 
ſame Square and Heighth, which is to be environed 
with the Garden on all ſides ; and in the infide Cloj. 
ſtered upon all ſides ; upon decent and beautiful Arches, 
as high as the firſt Story. On the Under Story towards 
the Garden, let it beturned toa Grort z, or place of Shade 
or Eſtivation ; and only have opening and Windows to- 
wards the Garden, and be level upon Floor, no whit 
ſunk under Ground, to avoid all dampiſhneſs : And 
let there be a Fountain, or ſome fair Work of Statun's In 
the mid[t of this Court, and to be Pzved as the other 
Court was, Theſe Buildings to be: for Privy LoIrings on 
both Sides, and the end for Privy Galleries: whereot you 
muſt fore-ſee that one ofthem be for an 1»frmary, if the 
Prince or any ſpeciai perſon ſhouid be Sick, with Cham: 
bers, Red-Chambers, Anticamera, and Recamera, joyning 
co it : This upon the ſecond ptory. Upon the Gol 
Story a fair Gallery, oper upon Pillars; andupon the rhird Me. 
Story likewiſe, an oven Gallery upon Pillars, to take the by 
Proſpe&t-and Freſhnefs of the Garden. At both Cor- Wy 
ners of the' furtheſt Side, by way of Return, let there Yy 
betwo delicate'or Rich Cabinets, daintily Paved, Rich I ;, 
ly Hanged, Giazed witi Cryſtalline Glas, and a Rich WG 
Cypols in the midit, and all other Elegancy that may be 11 
thought upon. ' In the Upper Gallery too 1 wiſh thar there We. 
may be, if the Place witl yield it, 'fome Fountains run- if p, 
ning in divers Places from the Wall; v*:h fome' fine A- 
voidances. And thus much for the model' of che Pa- Bp 
lace; fave that you muſt have, before you come to the Y;; 
Front, three Courts: and a Green Court Pain, with 2 Ny; 
Wall about it; a Sccord Court of the ſame, but more If q, 
Garnuhed with little Turrets, or rather Embelliſaments I gj 
upon the Wat!l; and a rhird Court, to make a Square N;r 
with the Front, but not to be Puiit, nor vet LaGorY W 
| with Þ 
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it with 3 Naked Wall, but Encloſed with Taraſſes leaded 
ft zloft, and fairly Garniſhed on the three ſides ; and Cloy- 


tered on the in-ſide with Pillars, and not with Arches 
below. As for Offices, let them ſtand at diſtance with 


- ſome Low-Galleries,to paſs from them tothe Palace it ſelf. 
y _— — « jp 
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(322 Almighty firſt Planted a Garden; and indeed 
it is the pureſt of Humane pleaſures. Ir is the grea- 
teſt refreſhment to the Spirits of Man ; without which, 
Buildings and Palaces are þut groſs Handy-works. And 
2 Man ſhall ever ſee, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Stately, ſooner than 
to Garden Finely; as if Gardening were the greater Per- 
fetion. I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of Gardens, 


; MWthere ought to be Gardens far all the Months in the Year, 
| F in which, ſeverally, fhings of Beauty may be then in 
* Wſcafon. For December and Famary. and the latter part 


© Woof November, you muſt take ſuch things as are green all 
” E Vinter ; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, Cores Trees, 
Yews, Pine-Apple Trees, Fir Trees, Roſemary, Laven- 
der, Perriwinckle the White, the Purple, and the Blew, 
Germander, ' Flags, Orange-Trees, Than HR. and 
Myrtle, if they uh ſtoved, and ſweet Marjoram warm 
ſets. There followeth for the latter part of Fanwary and 
" BFthruzry, the Mezerion Tree, which then bloſſoms, 
" [Crocus Vernus, both the' Yellow and the Grey prim- 
” BRoſes, Anemones, the Early Tulippa, Hyacinthus Ori- 
entalis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For March there comes 
Violets, ſpecially the Single Blew, which are Eariielt, 
the Yellow Daſtadil, the Daizy, the Almond-Tree in 
Bloſſom, the Peach-Tree in Blotfom, the Cornelian-Tree 
n Bloſſom, ſweet Briar. In 49ril follow the double 
White Violet, the Wall-Flower, the Stock Giily-F rn 
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the Cowſlip, Flower-de-Lices, and Lilies of all Ns 
tures, Roſemary-Flower, the Tulippa; the Double Pic. 
ny, the Pale Daftfadill, the French Honey-Suckie, the 


Cherry-Tree in Bloſſom, the Damaſcen and Plum. 


Trees in Bloſſom. the White Thorn in Leaf, the Leiack. 
Tree. In May and Fuxe come Pinks of all Sorts, ſpeci 
ally the Bluſh-Pink, Roſes of all kinds, except the Mak 
which come: later, Hony Suckles, Strawberries. Bug! 'of, 
Columbine, the French Ma; yeold, Flos Africanus, £ Cher 
ry-Treein Fruit, Ribes, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, Vine-Flow 
ers, Lavender in F lowers, the Sweet Satyrian with the 
White Flower, Herba Muſcaria, Lilum Convalitum,the 
Apple-Tree in Bofſſom. In Fly come Gil lly-fowers of 
all Vdeketies Musk- Roſes,and the Lime-Tree in Bloſſom, 
Early Pears and Plumbs in Fruit, G ennitings, Quod- 
lings. In Auguſt come Plumbs of all forts in Fr uit, Pears, 
Apricocks, Barberries, Filbeards, Musk-Me!ons, Monks 
hood! of all Colours. In September comes, Grapes, Ap- 
ples, Poppies of all Colours, Peaches, Melo-Cotonss, 
Nedctarines, Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In Ofebe 
and the beginning of November, come Serviſes,Medlar, 
Bulliſes ; Roſes Cut or Removed to come late, Holly- 
oaks, and ſuch like. . Theſe particulars are for the Cl; 
mate of Londen ; But my meaning is perceived, that you 
may have Yer Perpetum, as the place affords. 

And becaufe the Breath of Flowers is far Sweeter in 
the Air, (where it comes and goes, like the Warbling 
of Muſick) than in the Hand, therefore nothing is mor 
fit forthat Delight, than to know what be the Flowen 
and Plants that do beſt perfume the Air. Roſes Damask 
and Red are Flowers tenacious of their Smeils, ſo that 
you may walk by a whole. Row of them, and find no- 
thing of their Sweetnels ; yea, though it be in a Morn- 
ing Dew. Pays Þ! kewiſe yield no Smell as they grow, 
Rolemary little, nor Sweet-Marjoram. 7 Char wo vI1ich 
above all others yields the Syecteſf Smcl! in the 2 if i 
the Violet, ſpecially the White double Vioter, wi Lich 
COmes twice a year, about the middle of .+7;/, and 
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ohout Barsholomew-tide. Next to that is the Musk 
Roſe, then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
*xcellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of the 
Vines, it is a little Duſt, likethe Duſt of a Bent, which 
zrows upon the Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. "Then 
Seet-Briar, then Wall-Flowers , which are very de- 
liehtful to be fer under a Parlour, or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pinks and Gilly-Flowers. eſpecially 
the matted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of rhe Lime-Tree. Then the Hony-Suckles, 
bihey be ſomewhatafar off. Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 
not, becauſe they are Field-Flowers. But thoſe which 
rrfume the ir molt delightfully, 0% HO by as the 
reſt, but being Trodder upon and Cruſhed, are three, that 
$. Frrnet, Wild-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore 
you are to ſet whole Alleys of them, to have the Plea- 
ſure when you walk or tread. 

For Gardens,({peaking of thoſe which are indeed Prince- 
like, as we have done of Baildings) The Contents ought 
not we:i to be under Thirty Acres of Ground, and to be 
devided into three parts ; a Green inthe entrance, a Heath 
or Deſart 1n the going forth, and the Main Garden 
in the midſt, - beſides Aleys on both fides. And T like 
well, that four Acres of Ground be Aﬀtgned to the Green, 
ſxto the Heath, four and four to either S:de, and twelve 
to the Min Garden, Fhe Green hath two pleaſures ; the 
one, becauſe nothing is more pleaſant to the Eye than 
Green Graſs kept finely ſthorn; the other, hace it will 
give you a fair Alley in the midſt, by which you may 
goin front upon a Starely Hedge, which is to encloſe the 
Garden, But becauſe the Alley will be long, and in 
great Heat of the Year or Day. you ought not to buy 
the ſhade in the Garden, by going in the Sun through 
the Green ; therefore you are of either Side the Green to 
plant a Covert Alley upon Carpenters Work, about twelve 
foot in Heighth, by which you may go in ſhade into the 
Gerden. As for the making: of Knots of Figures, with 


Divers Coloured Earths, that they may lie under the Win- 


dows 
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dows of the Houſe, on that Side which the Garden ſtandy 
they be but toys, you tnay ſee as good ſights many t. 


mes in Tarts. The Garden is beft to be ſquare, encon-M 


paſſed on all the four Sides with a Stately Arched Hedge: 
the Zrches to be upon Pillars of Carpenters Work, 
ſome ten foot high, and ſix foot broad, and the ſpay 
between of the ſame Dimenſion with the Bread:h of the 
Arch. Over the Arches let there be an entire Hedge, 
{ome four foot high, framed alſo upon Carpenters Work, 
and upon the Upper Hedge, Over every Arch a little Tu: 
ret, with a Belly, enough to receive a Cage of Birds; and 
over every Space between the Arches fome other littk 
Figure,with broad Plates of Round Coloared Glaſs gilt for the 
Sun to play upon. But this Hedge,T iritend to be raiſedup: 
on a Bank,not ſteep,but gently ſlope,of fome ſix foot 
all with F/,wers. Alſo Iunderſtand, that this Squared 
the Garden, ſhould not be the whole breadth of tho 
Ground, buttoleave on the either ſide Ground enoughtor 
diverſity of Side Alleys unto which the two Covert Alley 
of the Green may deliver you; but there muſt be no 
Allrys with Hedges at either and of this great Incloſure 
not at the Higher End, for letting your proſpect upon 
chis fair Hedge from the Greer ; nor at the further Endyjor 
letting your proſpect from the Hedge through the Arche 
upon the Heath. For the ordering of the Ground with 
in the Great Hedge, I leave it to Variety of Device. Ad: 


viling nevertheleſs, thar whatſoevet form you caſt i 


into; firſtic be not too buſie,or full of Work ; wherein], 
for my part, do not like Images cut out in funiper, Or 


other Garden-#uff, they for Children. Little low Hedge: i 


Round like Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramids, I like 
well: And in ſome places Fair Collums upon Frames of 
Carpenters Work. I would alſo have the Al/leys ſpacious 
and fair. You may have cloſer Alleys upon the Sid 
Gremds, but none in the Main Garden. T wiſh alſo in the 
very middle a f:ir Mount, with three Aſcentsand Alleys, 
enough for four to walk a breaſt, which I would havs 
wo be perfect Circles, without any Buiwarks or Irapor 

INCIiUG, 
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ments, and the 2yhole Meunt to be thirty foot high, and 
ind ſome fine Banguerting Hirſe, with ſome Chimmies 
featly caſt, and withour too much Glaſs. 

For Fountains, they arc a great Beauty and Refreſh- 
ment, but Pools marr all, and make the Garden unwhol- 
ſome, and full of Flies and Froggs. Fountains T intend 
to be of two Natures, the one that /priaklerh or ſpouteth 
Watcr, the other a fair Receipt ot, Water, of ſome thirty 
or forty foot ſquare, but without Fijth, or Slime, or 
Mud. For the firft, the Ornaments of Inages Guilt, or 
of 2:rvle, winch are in uſe, do well ; but the main 
matter is, fo to convey the Water, as it never ſtay, ei- 
ther in the Bowls, or in the Ciftern, that the Water be 
never by reft Di/ccloured, Green or Red, or the like ; or 
oather any Meſſmeſs or Putrefacttion. Belides that, it 1s 
to be cleanicd ev Cay by the hand ; ailo ſome ſteps 
up to it, and 14.5 ine Pavement about it doth well. 
As for the other kind of Fountain, which we may call a 
Bathing-Pool, 1t may admit much Curioſity and Beauty, 
wherewith we will not trouble our felves, as that the 
bottom be finely paved, and with Images, the tides 
Fkewife ; and withal Embellihed with coloured 
Glaſs, and ſuch things of Luſtre; Encompaſied alſo 
with fine Riiis of low Statues. But the main point is 
the fame, which we mentioned in the former kind of 
Fomtain, which 15, that the Water be in perpetual motion, 
ted by a Water higher than the Pool, and delivered into 
it by fair Spowts, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by fome equality of Bores, that it ſtay little. 


| And for fine Devices of Arching Water withour ſpilling 


and making it riſe in ſeveral forms (of Feathers, Drin- 
king-Glafſes, Canopies, and the like) they be pretty 
Bangs to look on, but nothing to Health and Sweet- 
nels. 

For the Heath, was the third part of our Plot, I wiſh 
it to be framed, as much as may be, to a Natural Wild- 
neſs. Trees T would have none in it, but ſome Thickets, 
made only of Sweet-Briar, and Hony-Suckle , and __ 
Wi 
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i128 Cir Francis Bacon's E//ays. 

Wild V/#- amongſt, and the Ground ſet with 7, 
Strawberries and Primroſes: for thele are Sweet, an 
proſper it the Shade. And theſe to be in the Heath, 
here and there, not in any Order. T like alſo link 
Heaps, in the Nature of 27ele-Fiills (fuch as are in 7114. 
Heaths) to be ſet, fome with Wild-Thyme, ſome with 
Pinks; fome with Germander, that gives a good flower 
to the eye ; fore with Periwinkle, fome with Violer, 
ſome with Strawberrics, fome with Couſlips , fone 
with Daizies, ſome with Red-Rofſes, ſome with I ilium 
Convallium, ſome with Sweet-Williams Red, ſome 
with Bears-Foor, -and the like Low Flowers, being 
withal Sweet and Sightiy. Part of which Heaps, to he 
with Srandards, of little Buſhes, pricket upon their top, 
and part without; the Sr2ndords to be Roſes, Juniper, 
Holly, Bear-berries, (but here and there, becauſe of 
the ſmell of their bloflom) Red Currans, Goofeberries, 
Roſemary , Bays , Sweet-Briar , and ſuch like. But 
theſe Standards to be kept with Cutting, that they grow 
not out of Courſe. 

For the $:i4e Greamds, you are to fit them with varic- 
ty of Alleys, private, to give a full ſhade, fome of 
them, whereloever the Sun be. You are to frame ſome 
of them. likewiſe for ſhelter, that when the wind blows 
ſharp, you may walk as in a Gallery. And thoſe Al 
leys muft be likewiſe hedged at both ends, to keep out 
the Wind, and theſe cloſer Alleys muſt be ever finely 
Gravelled, and no Grafs, becauſe of going wet. In 
many of theſe Alle;s likewiſe, you are to ſet Fruit Trees 
of all ſorts ;- as well upon the Walls, as in Ranges. And 
this would be generally obſerved , that the Borders 
wherein you plant your Fruit Trees, be fair and large, 
and low, and not ſteep, and ſet with fire Flowers, but 
thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the Trees. Ar the 
end of both the /ide Grownds, I would have a Mount of 
ſome pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Encloſure | 
breaſt-high, to look abroad into the Fields. 


For 


the Side Grounds, there to walk, if you be diſpoſed, 
in the Heat of the Year or Day: but to make account, 


that the Mam Garden is for the more temperate parts of 


the Year ; and in the Heat of Summer, for the Morn- 
ing and the Evening, or Over-caſt Davs. 

For Aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
largeneſs, as they may be rurfed, and have Living 
Plants and Buſhes {et in them, that the Birds may have 
more {cope, and natural Neſting, and that no fenulneſs 
appear in the floor of the Awiary. So I have made a 
Plat-form of a Princely Garden, partly by Precept, part- 
ly by Drawing, not a Model, but fome general Lines 
of it, and in this I have ſpared for no coft. Bur it is 
nothing, for Great Princes, that for the moſt part taking 
advice with Work-men, with no leſs Coſt, fer their 
things together, and ſometimes add Sratra's and fuch 
things, for State and Magnificence, but nothing to the 
true pleafure of a Garden. 


| 2 ESTER 
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XLVII 
Of Negotiating. 


T is generally better to deal by Speech, than by Let- 
ter ; and by the mediation of a Third, than by a 
man's felf. Letters are good, when a Man would draw 
$2 Anſwer by Letter back again ; or when it may 
lerve for a Man's Juſtification afterwards to produce 
ns own Letter, or where it may be danger to be in- 
h rorrupted 


Of Negotiating. 129 

For the Main Garden, T do not deny, but there ſhouid 
be ſome fair Alſeys ranged on both fides with Fruit-Trees, 
and ſome pretty Tufts of Fruit-Trees and 4rbcrs with 
Seats, ſet in ſome decent Order ; bur theſe to be by no 
means ſet roo thick ; but to leave the ain Garden fo, 
25 it be nor cloſe, Þut the Air open and free ; for as 
for Shave I would have you reſt upon the 4//-ys of 
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120 Sir Francis Bacon's Effays. 
terrupted or heard by pieces. To deal in Perſon is good 
when a Man's face breedeth Regard, as commonly IM 
with Inferiors; or in tender Cafes, where a Man; 
Eye upon the Countenance of him with whom he ; 
ſpeaketh, may give him a Direction how far to po: 
And generally where a man will reſerve to himſelf |: 
berty either to Diſavow, or to Expound. In choice of 


 Þy8ruments, it is better to chuſe men of a plainer ſor 


| 
\ 
. ; c 
that are like to do that 1s committed to them, and to i | 
report back again faichfully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that p 
are cunning to contrive out of other Mens Buſfineh 

ſomewhat to grace themſelves, and will help the mat- ll - 
ter in Report for ſatisfaction fake. Uſe all ſuch Per- 

ſons as affe& the buſineſs wherein they are imployed, 

for that guickneth much ; and ſuch as are fit for the 
matter : As bold Men for Expoſtulation, fair ſpoken 
Men for Perſwatjon, crafty Men for Enquiry and Ob- 
ſervation, ftroward and abſurd Men for buſineſs that 
doth net well bear out it f{elf. Ute alfo ſuch as have 
been lucky, and prevailed before in things wherein you 
have imployed them, for that breeds confidence, and 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Preſcription. It 5 
better to ſound a Perſon with whom one Deal: afar 
off,than to fall upon the pointat firſt ; except you meati 
to ſurpriſe him by ſome {hort Queſtion. It is better 
Dealing with Men in Appetite, than with thoſe that 
are where they would be.- If a Man Dea! with ano- 
ther upon Conditions, the ſtart of the firſt Perfor- 
mance is all, which a Man cannot reaſonably De- 
mand, except either the nature of the thing be {ſuch 
which muſt go before ; or elſe a Man can perſwad 
the other Party that he ſhall ſtill need him in ſome 6 
ther thing ; or elſe that he be counted the honeſig 
Man. All Practice is to Diſcover, or to Work : Ma 
Diſcovertthemſelves in Truft, in Paſſion, at unaware, 
and of neceflity, when they would have ſomewhat 
done, and cannot find an apt Pretext. If you would 
{ork any Man, you mult either know his nature and 
faſhions, 


culty a Man may not look to fovr and reap at once, 
but muſt prepare buſineſs, and fo ripen it by de- 
pres. 


—— 


XLVIIL 
Of Followers and Friends. 


OSTLY Follewers are not to be liked, leſt while a 
Man maketh his Train longer, he makes his 
Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be coſtly, not them alone 
which charge the Purſe, but which are weariſome and 
importunate in Suits. Ordinary Fellojvers ought to chal- 
ſenge no higher Conditions than Countenance, Re-, 
commendation, and Protection from wrongs. Factious 
Followers are worſe to be liked, which follow not upon 
Aﬀecion to him with whom they range themſelves, 
-Wbut upon Diſcontentment conceived againſt fome 0- 
"Wer ; whereupon commonly enfueth that ill intelli- 
gence that we many times ſee between great Parſo- 
nages. Likewiſe glorious Followers who make them- 
elves as Trumpets of Commendation of thoſe that 
follow, are full of Inconvenience ; for they taint bu- 
neſs through want of Secrecy, and they export Ho- 
Cour from.a Man, and make him a return in Envy. 
Where is a kind of Followers likewiſe which are dan-, 
"Fzcrous, being indeed Efpials ; which enquire the ſe- 
Crets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of them to other ; 
& fuch Men, many times, are in great favour ; for 
K.'2 they 
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Of Followers and Friends. 131 
faſhions, and ſo lead him ; or his ends, and fo per- 
ſwade him ; or his weakneſs and diſadvantages, and 
ſo awe him ; or thoſe that have Intereſt in him, and 
ſo govern him. In Dealing with cunning Perſons we 
mult ever contider their ends to interpret their Speech- 
& ; and it is good to fay little to them, and that 
which they leaſt look for. In ail Negotiations of diffi- 
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132 Str Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 

they are officious, and commonly exchange Tales, the 
Foll,wing by certain Eſtates of Men, anf{werable to tha 
which a great Perfon himſelf profeſſeth, (as of Soldi. 
ers to him that hath been employed in the Wars, and 
the like) hath ever been a thing Civil, and well taken 
even in Monarchies ; fo it be without too much pony 
of popularity. But the moſt honourable kind of Fi. 
lowing, 1s to be followed, as one that apprehendeth to 
advance Vertue and Deſert in all forts of Perſons, 
And yet where there is no eminent odds in ſufficiency, 
it is better to take with the more paſlable, than with 
che more able. And beſides, to ſpeak truth, in baſ: 
times Active Men are of more uſe than Vertuous. | 
15 true, that in Government it is good to uſe Men «f 
one Rank equally ; for to countenance ſome extraor- 
dinarily, is to make them infolent, and the reſt dif- 
content, becauſe they may claim a due. But contre- 
riwiſe, in favour to uſe Men with much difference 
and election is good ; for it maketh the Perfons pre- 
ferred more thankful, and the reſt more officious, be- 
cauſe all is of favour. Ir is good diſcretion not to 
make too much of any Man at the firft ; becauſe one 
cannot hold out that proportion. To be governed 
(as we call it) by one, is not ſafe ; for it ſhews Soft 
neſs, and gives a freedom to Scandal and Diſreputati- 
on ; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill of 
2 Man immediately, will talk more boldly of thok 
that are ſo great with them, and thereby wound ther 
honour, yet to be diſtracted with many is worſe ; for 


it makes Men to be of the laſt Impreflion, and full d 


Change. To take advice of ſome few Friends is eve! 
honourable ; for Lookers on, many times, ſee more that 
Gameſters, and the Vale beſt diſcovererh the Hill, "The 
is little Friendſhip in the World, and leaſt of all be- 
tween equals, which was wont to be magnified. That 
that is, is between Superior and inferior, whoſe For- 
ennes May comprehend one the other. 


Cj 


XLIX. 
Of Suitors. 


ANY ill matters and projets are undertaken, 
I and private Szits do putrefie the publick Good. 
Many good matters are undertaken with bad minds, [ 
mean, not only corrupt minds, but crafty minds that 
intend not Performance. Some embrace Smits which 
never mean to deal effecually in them ; but if they ſee 
there may be life in the matter by fome other mean, 
they will be content to win a Thank, or take a ſecond 
Reward, or at leaſt to make uſe in the mean time of 
the Szitor's hopes. Some take hold of Szirs only for 
an occaſion to croſs ſome other ; or to make an in- 
formation, whereof they could not atherwife have 
apt Pretext, without care what become of the Sir 
when that turn is ferv'd ; or generally, to make other 
Mens buſineſs a kind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay, ſome undertake Swirs with a full 
purpoſe to let them fall, to the end, to gratitic the ad- 
oo Party or Competitor. Surely there is in tame 
fort a Right in every Suit; either a Right of Equity, 
ifit be a Suit of Controverhe ; or a Right of Deſert, if 
it be a Suit of Petition. If Aﬀections lead a Man to 
favour the wrong 1ide in Juſtice, let him rather uſe his 
Countenance to compound the matter, than to carry 
x. If Aﬀettion lead a Man to favour the leis worth 

in Deſert, let him do it without depraving ar dit- 
abling the better Deſerver. In Sits which a Man doth 
not well underſtand, it is good to refer them to forme 
Friend of Truft and Judgment, that may report, whe- 
ther he may deal in them with Honour ; but tec tim 
chuſe well his Referendaries, for elſe he may be 
led by the Noſe. Switors are fo diſtaſted with Delays 
and Abuſes, that plain dealing in denying to deal in 
: KN 3 Smits 
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Saits at firſt, and reporting the ſuccels barely, and in 
challenging no more thanks than one hath deſerved, 
is grown not only Honourable, but allo Gracious. In 
Suits of Favour, the firſt coming ought to take little 
lace ; fo far forth Conſideration may be had of his 
Truſt, that 14 intelligence of the matter could not ©- 
therwiſe have been had, but by him, advantage be 
not taken of the Note, but the Party left to his other 
means, and in fome fore recompenced for his Diſce- 


very. To be ignorant of the value of a Smt 1s fim- 


plicity ; as well as to be ignorant of the Right thereof 
is want of Conſcience. Secrecy. in Sxits 15 a great 
mean of obtaining ; for voicing them to be in for- 
wardneſs, may diſcourage ſome kind of Switors ; but 
doth quicken and awaken others ; but Timing of the 
Suit is the principal. Timing, I ſay, not only in re- 
{ſpect of the Peron that ſhould grant it, but in r- 


Ipect of thoſe which are like to croſs it. Let a Man 


in the choice of his mean, rather chuſe the fitteſt 
mean, than the greateſt mean ; and rather them that 
deal in certain Things, than thoſe that are General, 
The Reparation of a Denial, is ſometimes equal to the 
firſt Grant; if a Man ſhew himſelf, neither dejected, 
nor dilcontented : Iniquum petas, ut eAfquum feras ; 1; 
a £20d rule, where a Man hath ftrength of Favour : 
Bur otherwiſe a Man were better rife in his Sir; tor 
he that would have ventured at firſt to have loſt the 
Swuitor, will not in the Concluſion loſe both the Suite, 
and his own former favour. Nothing is thought fo 
eatie a requeſt to a great Perſon as his Letter ; and 
yet, if it be not in a good Cauſe, it is fo much out of 
tis Reputation. © There are no worſe Inſtruments than 
theſe general Contrivers of Suits, for they are but a 
kind of poyſon and inieRion to publick proceedings. 


EL 
Of Studies. 


CTUDIES ferve for Delight, for Ornament, and 

for Ability. Their chief uſe for Delight is in Pri- 
rateneſs and Retiring ; for Ornament is in Dilconrſe ; 
and for Ability, is in the Judgment and Diſpotition 
of Buſineſs. For expert Men can execite, and per- 
haps judge of particulars one by one ; but the general 
Counſels and the Plots, and Marſhalling of Aﬀairs, 
come belt from thoſe that are Learned. To Ipend too 
much time in Sizdies is floth ; to uſe them too muci; 
tor Ornament is aftectation ; 'to make Judgmenc whot- 
ly by their Rules is the humour of. a Scholar. They 
perfe&t Nature, and are perteted by experience : for 
Natural Abilities are like Natural Plants, that need 
Proyning by Sredy, and Studies themſelves do give 
forth Directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. Crafty Men contemn Srz- 


dies, Simple Men admire them, and Wiſe Men uſe. 


them : For they teach not their own uſe, but that is 
a Wiſdom without them, and above them, won by 
Obſervation. Read not'to- Contradit and Contute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find 'I'alk 
and Diſcourſe, but to weigh and conſider. Some Boeks 
are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and tome 
tew to be chewed and digeſted ; that is, ſome Books 
are to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but 
not curiouſly ; and ſome few to be read, wholly, and 
with diligence and attention. Some Books allo may be 
read by Deputy, and Extracts made of them by o- 
thers : But that would be only in the lefs important 
Arguments, and the meaner fort of Books, elſe diſtil- 
led Books are like common diſtilled Waters, flaſhy 
tings, Reading maketh a full Man Conterence 2 
K 4 | ready 
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ready Man ; and Writing an exa&t Man. And there. 
fore if a Man Write little, he had need have a great 
memory ;z if he Confer little, he had need have a 
preſent Wit ; and it he Read little, he had need have 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not. 
ſtories make Men Wile, Poers Witty, the Aathematicks 
Subtil, Natural Philoſophy Deep, Mora! Grave, Logick 
2nd Rhetorick able to Contend. Abiunnt Studia in Me: 
res ; Nay, there is no Stand or Impediment in the 


Wir, but may be wrought out by fit Studies : Lake as 


Diſeaſes of |the Body may have appropriate Exerciles. 


Bowling is good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walking for the Sto- 
mach, Riding for the Head, and the tike. $9 if a 
Man's Wit be wandering, let him Study the Mathera- 
ticks ; for in Demonſtrations, if his Wit be called a- 
way never fo little, he muſt begin again : If his Wit 
be not apt to diſtinguiſh or find ditterences, let him 


Study the School-Memn ; for they are Cumini ſefores. If 


he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing to prove and illuſtrate another, let him Sz the 


Lawyers Caſes; ſo every Defect of the mind may have 


2 ſpecial Receipt. 
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LI, 
Of Faction. 


k A ANY have an Opinion not Wiſe ; that for a 
YA Prince to govern his Eſtate, or for a great Per- 
jon ro govern his Proceedings, according to the re- 
Tpe& of F:&ions, 15 a principal part of Policy ; where- 

25 contrariwiſe, the chietett Wiſdom is, either in or- 
dering thoſe things which are General,and whercin Men 
of ſeveral F:&ions do nevertheleſs agree ; or in dealing 
wita Corretpondence to particular perions ang by one. 
| | _ Þut 


Of Faction. 137 
But I ay not, that the conſideration of Fa&roms is to 
be negleted. Mean Men in cheir riſing mult adhere, 
but great Men that have ſtrength in themſelves, were 
better to maintain themſelves indifferent and Neutral : 
Yet even in beginners to adhere {o moderately, -as he 
be a Man of the one Fa#ion, which is moſt paſſable 
with the other, commonly giveth beſt way. "The lo- 
wer and weaker Fa#ion is the firmer in Conjunction : 
and it is often ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do tire 
out a great number that are more moderate. When 
one of the Factions is extinguiſhed, the remaining ſub- 
divideth : As the Fadion berween Lucullus, and the 
reſt of the Nobles of the Senate (which they called 
Optimates) held out a while againſt the Faction of Pom- 
x and Ceſar ; but when the Senates Authority was 
pulled down, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
Fallin or Party of Antonius, and Oftavianus Ceſar, a- 
gainſt Bratus and Caſſius, held out likewiſe for a time: 
But when Brutus and Caſſius were overthrown, then 
ſoon after 4ntonins and Ofavwianus brake and ſubdivi- 
ded. Theſe examples are of Wars, but the ſame hol- 
deth in private [2&ionus : And therefore thoſe that are 
Seconds in Fations, do many times, when the Fat#iom 
lubdivideth, prove Principals ; but many times alſo 
they prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. For many a Man's 
lirenzth is in oppoſition, and when that faileth, he 
groweth out of uſe. It is commonly ſeen, that Men 
once placed, take in with the contrary Fad#on to that, 
by which they enter, thinking belike that they have 
their firſt ſure, and now are ready for a new Pur- 
chaſe. The Traitor in Fa&iom lightly goeth away 
with it ; for when matters have ſtuck long in Bal- 
lancing, the winning of ſome one Man caſteth them, 
and he getteth all the thanks. "The even carriage be- 
ween wo Fafims, proceedeth not always of mode- 
ration, but of a trueneſs to a Man's ſelf, with end to 
make uſe of both. Certainly in 1raly, they hold it a 
Ittle ſuſpe&t in Popes, when they have often in their 
mouth 
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mouth padre COmMmune, and take it to be a Sign of Ofle 
that meaneth to refer all to the greatneſs of his own 
Houfe. Kings had need beware, how they tide them- 
felves, and make themſelves as of a Fa#ion or Party.; 
for Leagues within the State are ever pernicious to 
Monarchies ; for they raiſe an Obligation, Paramount 
to Obligation of Soveraignty, and make the. King, 
T anquam uns ex nobis ; as was to be ſeen in the Leagm 
of France, When Fattions 'are carried too high, and 
£00 violently, it is a ſign of weakneſs in. Princes, and IM \ 
mech to the prejudice both of their Authority and Bu- WW ;3 
fineſs. The motions of Fa&ions under Kings, oughtto il q 
be like the motions (as the 4/fronomers ſpeak) of the Ml 
Inferior Orbs, which may have their proper motions, I 4; 
but yet ſtill are quietly carried by the higher motion of Il ;; 
Primum Mobile. s 
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H* that is only real, had need have exceeding great i £,, 
, parts of Virtue ,. as the Stone had need to be I ,; 
zich, that is fer without foil. But if & Man markitYl 
well, it is in praiſe and commendation of Men, as it Iſſ ,; 
is in gettings and gains : For the Proverb is true, Thai iſ (, 
light gains make heavy purſes ; for light gains come I 111 
thick, whereas great come but now and then. Sort | ( 
is true, that ſmall matters win great commendation, | ;« 
becaule they are continually in uſe, and in note ; where- | © 
2s the occalion of any great Virtue cometh but on If th, 
Feſtivals. Therefore it doth much add to a Man's Re- I} tg, 
putation, and is, (as Queen Iſabella ſaid) Like perpetual NW Tj 
Letters Commendatory, to have good forms. To attain NN 1, 
them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to deſpiſe them ; for 1o Þ} cj 


thall a Man obſerve them in others : And let him crutt po 
himſeit 
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tmfelf{ with the reſt. For if he labour too much to 
expreſs them, he ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be 
Natural and Unaftteted. Some Mens behaviour is 
like a Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How 
can a Man comprehend gregqt matters, that breaketh 
his mind too much to {ſmall obſervations 2 Not to uſe 
Ceremonies at all, 1s to teach otners not to uſe them a- 
zain ; and ſo diminiſh reſpe# to himſelf ; eſpecially, 
they are not to be omitred to ſtrangers, and formal 
Natures : But the dwelling upon them, and exalting 
them above the Moon, is not only tedious, but doth 
diminiſh the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of effequal 
and imprinting Paſſions amongſt Complements, which 
is of ſingular uſe, if a Man can hit upon it. Amongſt 
a Man's Peers, a Man ſhall be ſure of familiarity ; 
and therefore it is good a little to keep State. Amongſt 
a Man's Inferiors, one ſhall be ſure of Reverence ; 
and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He 
that is too much in any thing, ſo that he giveth ano- 
ther occaſion of Society, maketh himfelf cheap. To 
apply ones ſelf to others is good, fo it be with De- 
monſtration, that a Man doth it upon regard, and not 
facility. It is a good Precept generally in ſeconding 
another, yet to add ſomewhat of ones own ; as if you 
would grant his opinion, let it be with ſome diſtin&i- 
on ; if you will follow his Motion , let it be with 
Condition ; if you allow his Counſel, let it be with 
alledging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, how 
they Þe too perfe&t in Complements : For be they 
never ſo ſufficient otherwiſe, their enviers will be ſure 
to pive them that Attribute, to the diſadvantage of 
their greater Vertues. Ir is loſs alſo in buſineſs, to be 
too full of reſpe&s, or to be too curious in obſerving 
Times and Opportunities. Solomon ſaith, He that conſt- 
dereth the Wind ſhall not Sow, and he that Iooketh to the 
Clouds ſhall not Reap. A wiſe Man will make more op- 
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like their Apparel, not too Strait, or point device, but 
free for Exerciſe or Motion. 


= 
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LIIL 
Of Praife. 


RATSE is the Reflection of Vertue, but it is as 

the Glaſs or Body which giveth the Reflection, 
If it be from the common People, it is commonly 
falſe and naught, and rather followeth vain Perſons 
than vertuous. For the common People underſtand 
not many excellent vertues: the lowelt vertues draw 
praiſe from them, the middle vertues work in them A- 
foniſhment or Admiration, but of the higheſt Virtue 
they have no ſence or perceiving at all, but ſhews and 
Species wiri utibus ſemiles ſerve beſt with them. Cer- 
tainly Fame 1s like a River, that beareth up things light 
and {woln, and drowns things weighty and fold: 
But if Perſons of Quality and Judgment concur, then 
it is, (as the Scripture ſaith) Nome bonum inſter un- 
gaenti fragrantis, It filleth all round about, and will 
not eatily away : For the Odours of Oyntments are 
more durable than thoſe of Flowers. There be fo 
many falſe Points of Praiſe that a Man may juſtly 
hold it a ſuſpect. Some Praiſes proceed meerly of 
Flatrery, and if he be an otdinary Flatterer, he will 
have certain common Attributes, which may ſerve e- 
very Man : if hebe a cunning Flatterer, he will fol- 
tow the Arch Flatterer, which is a Man's ſelf : And 
wherein a Man thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the 
Flatterer will uphold him moſt ; but if he be an im- 
pudent Flatterer, look wherein a Man 1s conſcious to 
himſelf thar he is moſt defective, and is moſt out of 
Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flatterer Enti- 
fie hin to PET farce, Spreta Conſccn ts, Some Praiſes 
come 
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come of good wiſhes and reſpets, which is a form due 
in Civility to Kings and great Perſons, Landando pre- 
cipere, when by telling Men what they are, they re- 
preſent to them what they ſhould be. Some Mea are 
praiſed maliciouſly to their hurt, thereby to ſtir envy 
and jealouſte towards them, Peſſimum genus inimicorum 
laudantium, 1nforuch as ic was a Proverb amongſt 
the Grecians ; that he that was preiſed to his hurt ſhould 
have a puſh riſe upen his Noſe ; as we lay, That a bliſter 
will riſe upon ones Tongue that tells a Lye. Certainly mo- 
derate praiſe, uſed with opportunity, and not vulgar, 
is that which doth the good. Solomon- faith, He that 
praiſeth his friend aloud, riſing early, it ſhall ve to him no 
better than a Curſe. Too much magnifying of a Man 
or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and procure en- 
vy and ſcorn. To praiſe a Man's ſelf cannot be de- 
cent, except it be in rare caſes ; but to praiſe a Man's 
Office or profeflion, he may do it with good Grace. 
and with a kind of Magnanimity. The Cardinals of 
Rome, which are Theologues, and Fryars, and School- 
men, have a Phraſe of notable contempt and {corn to- 
wards civil buſineſs : For they call all Temporal buſt- 
neſs, of Wars, Embaſſages, Judicature, and other em- 
ployments, Shirrer;,, which is under Sheriffries, as if 
they were but matters for Under-Sheriffs and Catch- 
poles: though many times thoſe Under-Sherifries do 
more good than their high ſpeculations. Saint Pal, 
when he boaſts of himſelf, he doth oft interlace; 7 ſpeak 
ike a Fool ; but ſpeaking of his Calling, he faith, Mag- 
nifico Apoſtolatum meum. | 
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LIV. 
Of Vain Glory. 


JF was prettily deviſed of «#/op, The Fly fate upon the 

Axletree of the Chariot-Wheel, and ſaid, What a Duſt aq 

T raiſe ? So are there ſome wain Perſons, that whatſoe- 

ver goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 

they have never 1o little hand in it, they think it is 

they that carry it. They that are glorious, muſt needs 

be fations ; for all bravery ftands upon compariſons, 

They muſt needs be violent, to make good their own 

vaunts. Neither can they be ſecret, and therefore not 
effetual ; but according to the French Proverb, Beau- 
coup de Bruit, peu de Fruit ; Much Bruit, little Fruit. 
Yer certainly there is uſe of this Quality in Civil At- 
fairs. Where there is an Opinion and Fame to be 
created, either of Virtue or Greatneſs, theſe Men are: 
good Trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in 
the caſe of Antiochus, and the eEtolians, There are ſome- 
F1mes great effects of croſs Lyes : Asif a Man that Ne- 
2otiates between two Princes, to draw them to joyn 
in a War againſt the third, doth -extol the Forces of 
either of them above meaſure, the one to the other : 
And ſometimes he that deals between Man and Man, 
rarſeth his own credit with both, by pretending great- 
er Intereſt than he hath in either. And in theſe and 
the like kinds, it often falls out, that ſomewhat 1s pro- 
duced of nothing : For Lyes are ſufficient to breed O- 
Pinion, and Opinion brings on Subſtance. In Milita- 
7y Commanders and Soldiers, Vain Glory is an eflen- 
tial Point: For as Iron ſharpens Iron, ſo by Glory one 
Courage ſharpneth another. In caſes of great En- 
terpriſe, upon Charge and Adventure, a Compoſition 
of Gliricus Natures doth put Life into Buſineſs ; and 


r>0ſe that are of ſolid and ſober Natures have _ 
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oF the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame of Teamn- 
ing the Flight will flow , : without {ome Feathers of 
Oftentation. Qui . de contemnendzs Gloria Libros {crivunt, 
Nomen ſuum in{cribunt, Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were 
Men full of Ofentation. Certainly Vain Glory helpeth 
to perpetuate a Man's Memory ; and Virtue was ne- 
ver fo beholden to humane Nature, as it received his 
due at the Second Hand. Neither had the Fame of 
Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundus, born her Age ſo well, 
if it had not been joyned with ſome Vanity in them- 
ſelves ; like unto Varniſh, that makes Cielings not on- 
ly ſhine, but laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak 
of Vain Glory, T mean not of that property that Tacitus 
doth attribute to Mucianus, Omnium que dixerat, fece= 
1atgue, Arte quadam OFtentator : For that proceeds nor 
of Vanity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Difcreti- 
on: And in ſome Perſons, is not only Comely, but 
Gracious. For Excuſations, Ceflions, Modeſty it ſelf 
well governed, are but Arts of Offentation. And a- 
mongſt thoſe Arts there is none better than that which 
Plinius Secundus {peaketh of, which is to be liberal of 
Praiſe and Commendation to others, in that wherein 
a Man's ſelf hath any Perfecion. For , faith Pliny 
very wittily , In commending another , you do your ſelf 
right : For be that you commend, is either Superior to you 
in that you commend, 'or ' Inferior, If he be Inferior, if be 
be to be commended, you much more: If he be Superior, 
if he be not to be commended , you much leſs Glorious. 
Men are the ſcorn of wife Men, the admiration of 
Fools, the Idols of Paraſites, and the Slaves of thair 
own Vaunts, 


Of 
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EY... 
0f Honour and Reputation. 


"THE Winning of Honour is but the revealing of 
Man's Virtue and Worth without Diſadvantage, 

For ſome in their Actions do woo and affect Honow 
and Reputation ; which fort of Men are commonly 
much talked of, but inwardly little admired. And 
fome, contrariwiſe, darken their Virtue in the ſhew of 
it, ſo as they be undervalued in Opinion. If a Man 
perform that which hath not been attempted before, 
or attempted and given over, or hath been atchieved, 
but not with ſo good circumſtance, he ſhall purchaſe 
more Honour, than by effeting a matter of greater 
difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. If 
a Man fo temper his Actions, as in ſome one of them 
he doth content every Faction or Combination of 
People, the Muſick will be the fuller, A Man is an 
ill Husband of his Honour that entreth into any Adi- 
on, the failing wherein may difgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can Honour him. Honow 
that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeſt refletion, like Diamonds cut with Fafcets. 
And therefore let a Man contend to excel any Com- 
petitors of his in Honour, in out-ſhooting then, if he 
can, in their own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Ser- 
rants help much to Reputation': Omnis fama a Dome- 
{ticis emanat. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour 1s 
beſt extinguiſhed by declaring a Man's ſelf in his ends, 
rather to ſeek Merit than Fame ; and by attributing 
2 Man's ſucceſſes, rather to Divine Providence and 
Felicity than to his own Virtue or Policy. 'The true 
marihalling of the Degrees of Soweraign Honour, are 
theſe. In the firſt place are, Conditores Imperiorum, 
Fenndes of States, and Commonwealths ; ſuch as were 
Romulus, 
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Romulus, Cyrus, C2/ar, Ottoman, Iſmael. Tn the ſecond 
place are, Legiſſatores, Law-givers ; which are alſo cal- 
led Second Founders, Or Perpetus Principes, becauſc they 
rovern by their Ordinances after they are gone ; ſuch 
were Lycurgns, Solm, fuStinian, Edgar , lphonſus of 
Caitile the wiſe, that made the Szete Patridas. In the 
third place are, Liberatores or Salwatores ; ſuch as com- 
pound the long miſeries of Civil Wars, or deliver their 
' Countreys from Servitude of Strangers or Tyrants ; 
45 Auguſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricns, 
King Herry the Seventh of England, King Henry the 
Fourth of France. In the fourth place are Propagatores, 
or Propugnatores Imperii ; Tuch as in Honourable Wars 
enlarge their territories, or make noble defence againſt 
Invaders. And in the laft place are Patres Patriz, 
which Reign juſtiy, and make the times good wherein 
they live. Both which laſt kinds need no Examples, 
they are in ſuch number. Degrees of Honour in Sub- 
jects are : Firſt, Participes Curarum, thole upon whom 
Princes do diſcharge the greateſt Weight of their Af- 
fairs, their Right Hands, as we call them. The next 
are, Duces Belli, Great Leaders, fuch as are Princes 
Lieutenants, and do them notable ſervices in the Wars. 
The third are Gratio/i, Fawourites, iuch as necd not this 
ſcantling, to be Solace to the Soveraign, and harmleſs 
t the People. And the fourth Negotiis Pares, ſuch as 
have great places under Princes, and execute their pla- 
ces with ſufficiency. There is an Honour likewite which 
may be ranked amongſt the greateſt, which hapneth 
rarely, that is, of ſuch as Sacrifice themſelves to Death or 
Danger for the Good of their Countrey ; as Was M. Repguy- 
ins, and the two' Decii. 


,” 
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LVL. 
Of Judicatare. 


UDGES ought to remember, that their Office is, 
J Tus dicere, and not Fus dare : To interpret Law, and 
not to make Law, Or give Law: Fife will it be like the 
Authority claimed by the Church of Rome, which under 
pretext of expoſition of Scripture, doth not ſtick to add 
and alter, and to pronounce that which they do not 
find ; and by ſh-w of Antiquity to introduce Novel, 
Tudges ought to be more learned than Witty, more Re- 
verend than Planſible, and more adviſed than Conf 
dent. Above all things Integrity 1s their Portion and 
proper Virtue : Carſed (faith the Law) 7s he that remu- 
veth the Lend Mark. The miſlayer of a meer-Stone is to 
blame ; but it is thennjuſt Fudge that is the Capital Re 
moverofLand-Marks, when he defineth amiſs of Land; 
and Property. One foul Sentence doth more hurtthan 
many foul Examples; for theſe do but corrupt the Stream, 
the other corrupteth the Fountain. So faith Solow, 
Fons zurbatus, & Vena corrupta, eſt Fuſtus cadens in cauſs 
ſie coram cidverſarico, The Office of Judges may have 
reference unto the Parties that ſue, unto the Advocate 
that plead, unto the Clerks and Miniſters of Fuſtice un- 
derneath them, and to the Sowveraign or State above 
them. 

Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. There be (faith 
the Scripture) that turn Judgment into Wormwood ; and 
{urely there be alſo that turn it into Vinegar ; for In- 
juſtice maketh ir bitter, and Delays make it four. The 
p: incipa: Duty of a 7udge is to ſuppreſs force and fraud, 
whereot force is the more pernicious when it is open, 
and fraud when 1t 1s cloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto 
Coi.tentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed out as the 
Sutcit of Courts, A Fudge ought to prepare his way 

r0 
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to a Juſt Sentence, as God uſeth to prepare his way by 
raiſmg Valleys, and taking down Hills : So when there 
appeareth on either fide an high Hand, violent Profe- 
cution , cunning Advantages taken , Combination, 
Power, Great Counſel, then is the Virtue of a Judge 
ſeen, to make Inequality Equal, that he may plant his 
Tudgment as upon an even Ground. Qui fortiter emun- 
git, elicit ſanguinem ; and where the Wine-Preſs is hard 
wrought, it yields a harſh Wine that taſtes of the 
Grape-Stone. Fudges muſt beware of hard Conſtru- 
Hons, and ſtrained Inferences ; for there is no worſe 
Torture than the Torture of Laws, eſpecially, in caſe 
of Laws penal ; they ought to have care, that that 
which was meant for Terror, be not turned into Ri- 
gor, and that they bring not upon the People that 
Shower whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Pluet [uper eos 
Laqueos : for penal Laws preſſed are a Shower of Snares 
upon the People. Therefore let Penal Laws, if they 
have been Sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit 
for the preſent Time, be by wiſe Judges confined in 
the Execution, Fudicis Officium eſt, ut Res ita Tempora 
Rerum, &c. Tn Cauſes of Life and Death, Fudges ought 
(as far as the Law permitteth) in Juſtice to remember 
Mercy ; and to caſt a ſevere Eye upon the Example, 
but a merciful Eye upon the Perſon. 

Secondly, For the Advocates and Comncil that plead ; 
Patience and Gravity of hearing is an eflential part of 
Juftice, and an over-ſpeaking Fudge is no well-tnmed 
Cymbal. Tt is no Grace to a Fudge, firſt to find that 
which he might have heard in due time from the Bar, 
or to ſhew quickneſs of conceit' in cutting off Evi- 
dence or Counſel too ſhort, or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions though pertinent. The parts of a Fudgd 
n hearing are four ; 'To direct the Evidence ; to mo- 
derate length, repetition, or impertinency of Speech. 
To Recapitulate, Sele&t, and Collate the material 
Points of that which hath been ſaid ; And to give the 
Rule or Sentenes, Whatſoever is above theſe, is too 
L 3 much ,; 
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much ; and proccedeth either of Glory and willing- 
nels to Tpeak, or of Impatience to hear, or of ſhort- 
nels of Memory, or oft want of a ftayed and equal 
Attention. It is a ſtrange thing to ſee, that the bold- 
nels of Advocates ſhould prevail with Jadges 5; where- 
as they Jhould imitate God in whole ſeat they fit, who 
reprefjeth the Preſumptucus, and giveth Grace to the Mouſe. 
Bur it 35 more ſtrange, that Judges thould have noted 
Favourites ; which cannot but cauſe multiplication of 
Fees. and {uſpicion of By-ways. There is due from 
the Judge to the Adwate ſome Commendation and 
Gracing, where Cz#/es are well handled, and fair plea- 
ded ; eipecially thbwards the ſide which obtaineth not ; 
for that upholds in the Clevt the Reputation of his 
Cour], and beats down in him the conceit of his 
Carte. There 1s likewiſe due to the Pablick a civil Re- 
prchenſfion of Advocates, where there appearcth cun- 
ning Counſel, grois Negled, ſlight Information, in- 
ditcroer Prefiing, or an overbold Defence. And lc 
not the Camſet at the Bar chop with the Fudge, nor. 
wind himfelf into the handling of the Cauſe anew, 
alter the Fudge hath declared his Sentence : But on 
the other ſide, let not the Fudge meet the Cauſe half 
way, 2or give occaſion to the Party to ſlay, His Cem 
(2 or Froefs 1.re u0t beard. 
Thind!y; For that that concerns Clerks and Miniſters 
The Place of Z#/ice 1s an hallowed Place ; and there- 
t6:e not on'y the Bench, but che Toot-pace. and Pre- 
cncts, and Purprite theieof ought to be preſerved 
witnout Scandal and Corruption. For certainly Gropes 
{as the Scripture Jaith) will mot be gathired of Thorns a 
7iiles; neuher can 7uftice yield her Fruit with Sweet- 
1s amongſt the Briars and Brambles of Catching 2nd 
Polizg Cri: and Afmifters. The Attendance of Courts 
is ſubject to four bad Inſtruments : Firſt , Certain 
Perions that are lowers of Suits which make the Couit 
twell, and the Country pine. "The ſecond fort 15, 
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on, and are not truly Amici Curie, but Parafits Carie, 
in puffing a Court .up beyond her bounds, for their 
own Scraps and Advantage. The third fort is, Ot 
thoſe that may be accounted the Left hands of Courts ; 
Perfons that are full of nimble and ſiniſter tricks and 
thitts, whereby they pervert the plain and dire& Cour- 
ſes of Courts, and bring Fuſttce into obiigue Eines and 
Labyrinths. And the fourth is, the Poller and Ex- 
ater of Fees, which ) juſtifes the common reſz mblance 
of the Courts of Fuffice to the Buſh, whereanto wine 
the ſheep ics for Defence in Weather, he is fure to 
loſe.part of his Fleece. On the other lide, an Ancicr 
Ciere, Skiiful in Precedenrs, wary 12 proceeding, wg 
under ſtanding 1 in the Buſineſs of the C ourt, 15 an excel- 
lent Fi inger of a Court, and doth many times point the 
way to the fudsze himfe'f 

Fourthly, For that which may concern the Sow/2- 
raign and Eſtate. Fudges ought above all to remember 
the concluſion of the Roman Twelve Tables, Salus Pope 
li Suprema Lex ; and to know, that Laws, except they 
b2 in order to that end, are but things Captious, and 
Oracles not well inſpired. Therefore it i an happy 
ting 1n A State, when Kis 75 and States do often Ccoir- 
iult with Tudoes ; and again, when Tudges do often 
conſult with the Kis T2 kk. Stare : The one, when there 
is a matrer of Law intervenient in butine$ of- Stare :; 
The other, when there is fome conſideration of Stare 
intervenient in matter of Law. For many times the 
things deduced to Frdgment may be Mem and 7mm, 

when the reaſon and conſequence thereof may Trencix 
to point of EiFate, I call matter of Eftare not oniy 
the parts of Soveraiguty, but whatſoever introducern 
any great Alteration, or dangerous Preczdent, or Ccon- 
cerneth maniteltly any great portion of Penpls Amnl 
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Lions on both fides : Let them be Lions, but yet Li- 
ons under the Throne ; being circumſpect, that they 
do not check or oppoſe any points of Soveraignty. Let 
not Fadges alſo be ſo ignorant of their own right, as 
to think there is not left to them, as a Principal part 
of their Office, a wiſe Uſe and Application of Laws ; 
for they may remember what the Apoſtle ſaith of a 
greater Law than theirs, Nos fcimus quia Lex bona eſt, 
277040 quis ea utatur legitime. | 


—_— — _— 


LVIE 
Of Anger. 


O ſeek to extinguiſh Arger utterly, is but a brave- 
ry of the Stoicks. We have better Oracles : Be 
angry, but fin nit. Let not the Sun go down upon your an- 
ger. Anger muſt be limited and confined, both in Race 
and Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the Natural In- 
clination and Habit is be azgry, may be attempted and 
calmed. Secondiy, How che particular motions of 
aug may be reprefied, or at leait refrained from do- 
ing miſchiet. Thirdly, How to raiſe anger, or appeaſe 
anger in another. 

For the firſt ; There is no other way but to Medi- 
tate and Ruminate well upon the eftects of Anger, how 
it troubles Man's Lite. And the beſt time to do this 1s, 
to look back upon Fnger, when the fit is throughly 
over. Seneca iaith well ; 7 vat Anger is like Rujne, which 
breaks it ff uper. that it falls, The Scripture exhorteth 
us, To poſſeſs vir Souls in patience. 25 xd is out of 
patience, is out of Policfhkon of his Seut. Men mult net 
curt Bees ; :- | 
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Anger is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs ; as it appears 
well in the Weakneſs of thoſe Subjects in whom it 
reigns, Chaldren, Women, Old Folks, Sick Folks. On- 
If Mien muſt beware, that they carry their Anger ra- 
ther with Scorn, than with Fear : $o that they ma 
ſeem rather to be above the injury than below it, which 
is a thing eaſily done, if a Man will give Law to him- 
ſelf in it. 

For the ſecond Point. The Cavſes and. Motives of 
Acer are chiefly three: Firſt, to be too /enſible of burt : 
For ro Man is Angry that feels not himſelf hurt ; and 
therefore tender and delicate Perſons muſt needs be of- 
ten 2ngry: They have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt Natures have little ſence of, The 
next is, the Appretenſion and Conſtruction of tÞe In- 
jury offered, to be in the circumſtances thereof, full 
of contempt. For contempt is that which putteth an edge 
upon £79, as much or -more than the hurt it felt : 
And therefor« when Men are ingenious in picking 
out circumſtances of contempt, they do kindie their Az- 
77 much, Laftiy, Opinion of che touch of a Man's 
Reputaticn doth muitiply and fharpen Anger : Where- 
in the remedy is, that a Man thouid have, as Gorſalvo 
was wont to fay, Telam Honoris Craſſiorem. But 1n all 
refrainings of A»ger, it is the beſt remedy to win Time, 
and to make a Man's 1cif believe that the Opportuni- 
ty of his revenge is not yet come ; but that he fore- 
ſees a time for it, and ſo to {till himſe!f in the mean 
ume, and reſerve it. 

To contain Anger from Miſchief, though it take hold 
of a Man, there be two things, whereot you muſt 
have ſpecial Caution : The one, of extream vitrerneſs 
of Words, eſpecially if they be Aculeate and Proper ; 
for Communia Maledi&a are nothing ſo much. And a- 
gain, That in A»ger a Man reveal no Secrets ; for that 
makes him not fic for Society. The other, That you 
do not pcremptcrily break off in any buſineſs in a fit of 
L 4 Anper 3 
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Hnger ; but howſcever you ſhew Litterneis, do not «4+ 
any thing that is not revocable. 

For ra: Jong and appecſmg Anger in another : It is done 
chiefly by chn{1g of Times; when Men are frowardeſt 
and worlt diſpoled, to incenſe them. Again, by ga- 
thering (as was touched before) all that you Can tind 
out to aggravate the contempt ; and the two 70eaics are 
by the conrarics : The former, to take good Times, 

when firſt to relate to a Man an angry bulſinels : For 

the firſt Imprefiion is much ; and the other 15, to lever 
45 much as may be the Conltruction of the Injury from 
the Point of conteript; imputing it to Miſunderftanding, 


Fear, Paſhon, or what you will. 
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LVII. 
Of Viciſſntude of Things. 


OLOMO N faith, There 7s no new ring upon the 

Farto. <& that 2s Plato had an imagination, Tit 
alt kncwieage is wg a remembrance : $0 Solomon given 
” IENtCnce, T hat « } Ns VC Th Y 1s Out Chi: VIP : Whereby 
you may Teo, Thar gh e River of Lethe runneth as well 
above ground aus becow. There 1s an abitruſe Aftro- 
1CfeT that laith, If ir wcre not for 1209 hirgs that are 
confiant, (The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ſtand at like 
alsi inc? one from another, nd HEVEF CCFHE BOAUr YT Fogetiact, 
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lefr People alive. As for the great burnings by Light- 
zings, Which are often in the Wes? dies, they are but 
narrow. But in the other two Deſtructions, by De- 
luge and Earthquake, it is further to be noted, That 
the remnant of People which hap to be reſerved, are 
commonly ignorant and mountainous People, that can 
give No account of the time paſt ; ſo that the Obli- 
vion 1s all one, as if none had been lefr. If you con- 
ſider well of the People of the WeFf-Indies, it is very 
probable, that they are a newer or younger People, 
than the People of the Oid World. And it is much 
more likely, that the deſtruction that hath heretofore 
been there, was not by Ezriheuakes, (as the Fc ypiicn 
Prieſt told Selcy, concerning the Iflend of -:lontis, 
That it was ſwallowed by an Eartinuake ) but rather, 
it was Defolated by a particular D«/uge : For Earth- 
quakes are leldom in thoſe parts. Put cn the other ſide, 
they have ſuch pouring Rivers, as the Rivers of £ſoa, 
and 4frick, and Europe, are but Brooks to them. 'I heir 
Zndes likewiſe, or Mountains, are far higher than 
thoſe with us ; whereby it ſeems, that the Remnants 
of Generations of Mcn were in ſuch a particu:ar D:- 
luge faved. As for the obſervation that Aichiaw:] hath, 
1hat the Jealafre of Si&; doth much extinguiſh the 
memory of things ; treducirg Gregory the Great, that 
re did what in him lay to extinguijh ail Heathen An- 
tiguities, I do not find that thoſe Zeals do any great 
Ettects, nor laſt long ; as it appeared in the ducceſſi- 
on of S:binjay, who did revive the former Antiqut- 
Cs. 

The Vcifirude or Mutations in the Superior Globe, are 
no fir matter for this preſent Argument. Ir may be 
Filito's Great yeer, it the World thould Jafſi fo long, 
wouid Þave ſcme cfieet ; ret ih 1cneving the State of 
ike Individuais, (for that in the Fume of thoſe, that 
Ffonceiie the C ocfiial Fedies have more eccurate In- 
Hiences Bron theigmtt:itigs below, than indeed they 
bave) bor in GroWACou ou of quiiiion heve like- 
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wiſe Power and Effe& over the Groſs and: Maſs of 
things : But they are rather gazed upon, and waited 
upon in their Journey, than wiſely obſerved in their 
Effects, eſpecially in their reſpe&tive Effets ; that is, 
What kind of Comer for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion 
of the Beams, placing in the Region of Heaven, or 
laſting, produceth what kind of etfect. 

There is a Toy which TI have heard, and I would 
not have it given over, but waited upon a little. "They 
fay it is obſerved in the Low-Countreys, (T know not in 
what part) That every five and thirty Years, the fame 
kind and ſuit of Years and Weathers comes about 4- 
gain, as great Froſts, great Wet, great Droughts, warm 
Winters, Summers with little Heat, and the like ; and 
they call it the Prime, It is a thing I do rather mention, 
becauſe computing backwards, I have found ſome con- 
CUITENCE. 

Burt to leave theſe points of Nature, and come to men. 
The greateſt Viciſſirude of things amongſt men, is, The 
Viciſitude of Sets and Religions: For thoſe Orbs rule in 
mens minds moſt. The rue Religion is built upon the 
Rock, the reſi are toſt upon the Waves of Time. To 
ſpeak therefore of the Cauſes of new Se&#s, and to give 
ſome Counſel concerning them, as far as the weaknels 
of Humane Judgment can give ſtay to ſo great Revo- 
iutions. 

When the Religion formerly received, is rent by Dil- 
cords ; and when the Holineſs of the Profeſſors of 
Religion is decayed, and full of Scandal, and withal 
the 'Fimes be Stupid, Ignorant, and Barbarous, you 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a »:w Sc, if then alſo 
there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange Spirit 
to make himſelf Author thercof : All which points 
held, when Mahomet publFhed his Law. If a mew Seb 
have not two properties, fear it not ; for it will not 
ſpread. The one is, The Supplanting or the Oppo- 
ſing of Authoricy eſtabliſhed : For nothing 1s more 


popular than that. The other is, The giving Licence 
| | t0 
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pleaſures and Voluptuous Life. For as for Specula- 
ve Hereſies, ({uch as were in Ancient Times the 4r- 
iams, and now the Arminians) though they work 
nightily upon Mens Wits, yet they do not produce 
ny great alteration in States, except it be by the help 
f Civil Occaſions. There be three manner of Plan- 
ations of new Sefts, By the Power of Signs and A4:- 
ues, by the Eloquence and Wiſdom of Speech and Per- 

;{10n, and by the Sword 3 for Martyrdoms, I reckon 
hem amongft Aracles, becauſe they ſeem to exceed 
he ſtrength of Humane Nature : And I may do the 
ke of Superlative and Admirable Holineſs of Life. Sure- 
y there is no better way to ſtop the riling of new 
&#; and Schiſms, than to reform abuſes, to compound 
he ſmaller differences, to proceed miidiy, and nor 
th Sanguinary perſecutions ; and rather to take off 
be principal Authors by winning and advancing 
- , than to enrage them by violence and bitter- 

ITIS, 
The Changes and Viciffitude in Wars are many, but 
chiefly in three things : In the Sears or Stages of the 
War; in the Weapons, and in the marner of the Con- 
ut, Wars in Ancient Time, ſeemed more to move. 
om Eaſt to Weſt: For the Perſians, Aſſyrians, Arabians, 
lartars (which are the Invaders) were all Eaſtern 
W:ople. It is true, the Gauls were Weſtern, hut we 
rad but of two Incurſions of theirs, the one to Galle- 
recia, the other to Rome. But Eaſt and WF have no 
xtain Points of Heaven, and no more have the Wars, 
ther from the Eaſ# or Weſ# any certainty of Obſer- 
ation. But North and South are fixed, and it hath 
dom or never been ſeen, that the far Southern Peo- 
le have invaded the Northern , but contrariwiſe. 
hereby it is manifeſt, that the Northern Tra& of the 
orld is 11 nature the more Martial Religion ; be ir 
reſpect of the Stars of thar Hemiſphere, or of the 
eat Continents that are upon the North, whereas 
 Soub Part, for ought that is known, is almoſt all 
| | Sen; 
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Sea; or (which is moſt apparent) of the Cold of th 
Northern Paris, which 15 that, which without Aid 
Diſcipline doth make the bodies hardeir, and the Coy. 
rages warmeſt. | 
Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a great State and 
Empire, You may be fure to have Wars. For pray 
Empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and deltroy 
che forces of the Natives which chey have fabdued, 
refting upon their own Protecting Horny and then 
when they fail alſo, all goes to ruine, and they he 
come a Prey. So was it 1n the decay of the Rony 
Empire ; and likewife in the Empire of Aimain, alta 
Charles the Great, every Bird taking a Feather, and 
were not unlike to befall co Spain, it it ſhould break 
The great Acceſſions and Unions of Kingdoms do likewil 
ftir up Wars. For when a State grows to an Ore 
power, it is like a great flood that will be ſure to over 
How. As it hath been ſeen in the States of Rome, Tu- 


kie, Spain, and others. Look when the World hat 
feweſt Barbarous People, bur fach as commonly will nc 
marry or generate, except they know means to hve; 
{as It 1s: almoſt every where at this day, except Tir 
zar;) there is no danger of Inundations of People; 
bur when there be great Shoals of People, which gom 


w% 


© populate withour forcſzeing means of Life and Wu 
ftentation, it is of necethity that ance in an Age « 
two, they diſcharge a Portion of their People upon 0 
cher Nations, which the ancient Northern Peop!: well 
wont to do by Lot, calting Lat what part ſhould Its 
at home, and what ſhould ſeek their Fortunes. When 
WWarlike State grows ſoft and «ff eminate, they may be fur 
of a Yar ; for commoniy ſuch States are grown nM 
in the time of their Degenerating, and fo the Pre 
invitecth, and their decay in vaiour encourageth : 
War. 

As for the F/eapors, it hardy falleth under Rute an 
Onfervation ; yet we les even they have Returns all 
Ficlftindes, For Certain it iS, that Orinrumce was KnoW 
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in the City of the Oxydrakes in India; and was that 
which the Macedonians called Thunder and Lightning, 
\ MW ind Magick. And it was well known, that the uſe 

Ordnance hath been in China above 2c00 Years. 'The 
4 conditions of Weapons, and their improvement are ; 
M firſt, the ferching afar off; for that out-runs the 
1 danger, as it is feen in Ordnance and Muskets, Second- 
My, The ſtrength of the Percuflion, wherein likewiſe 

WW 0r4nance do exceed all Arietattons, and ancient Inven- 

e M tions. The Third is, The commodious uſe of them :; 
MI 35 that they may ſerve in all Weathers,that the Carriage 
cM may be light and manageable, and the like. 
ll For the Condud of the War ; at the firſt Men reſted 
Ml exreamly upon Number, they did put the Wars likewiſe 
i: upon 979i Force and Valow, pointing days for pitched 
«Ml Hields, and fo trying it out upon an even match, and 
«Ml they were more ignorant in Ranging and Arraying their 
of Batcles. After they grew to reſt upon Number, rather 
ab Competent than Vaſt, they grew to advantages of Place, 
nc Cumming Diverſions, and the like ; and they grew more 
<kilful in the ordering of their Battles. 

In the Turh of a State, Arms do flouriſh; in the 
middle ge of a State Learning, and then both of them 
wether for a time : In the declining Age of a State, 
Mechanical Arts and AMerchandize. Learning, hath his 
Infancy when it is but beginning, and almoſt Chil- 
dſh ; then his Youth when it is Luxuriant and Juve- 
WW tile ; then his ſtrength of © Years, when it is ſolid and 
reduced ; and laſtly, his O/d Age ; when it waxed dry 
nWand exhauſt : But it is not good to look too long up- 
TW on theſe turning Wheels of Yiciſſirude, left we become 
giddy. As for the Phijoligy of them, that is bur a Cir- 
Wc of Tales, and therefore not fit for rhis Writing. 
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LIX. 
A Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. 


HE Poets make Fame a Monſter, They deſcribs 

her in part finely and elegantly ; and in par 
gravely and ſententiouſly. They fay, look how ma. 
ny Feathers ſhe hath, ſo many Eyes ſhe hath underneath: 
fo many Tongues ; lo many Voices ; ſhe pricks up ſoma 
nay Ears. 

This 15 a flouriſh : There follow excellent Parable 
as that ſhe gathereth ſtrength in going : that ſhe poeth 
upon the ground, and yet hideth her head in the 
Clouds. That in the day-time ſhe ſitteth in a Warch- 
Tower, and flieth moſt by Night : That ſhe mingleth 
things done, with things not done: And that fhe 
a terror to great Cites : But that which paſſerh all 
the reſt is : they do recount that the Exrth, Mother of 
the Gyants, that made War againſt Fupiter, and wer 
by him deſtroyed, thereupon, .in anger, brought forth 
Fame : For certain it is, that Rebels figured by the Gj: 
ants and Seditions Fames, and Libels, are but Brothert 
and SiFers ; Maſculine and Feminine. Put now it a Man 
can tame this Monſter, and bring her to feed at tho 
hand, and govern her, and with her flie other raven- 
ing Fowl, and kill them, it is ſomewhat worth. But 
we are infeted with the ſtile of the Poers. To ſpeak 
now in a fad and ſerious manner : There is not in al 
the Politicks, a Place leſs handled, and more worthy 
to be handled, than this of Fazze. We will therefore 
{peak of theſe points. What are falſe Fames ; and whit 
are true Fames; and how they may be beſt difcern- 
ed ; how Fames may be ſown and raiſed ; how the) 
may be ſpread and multiplied, and how they may bs 
checked and laid dead : And other things concerning 


the Nature of Fame. Fame is of that force, as there 5 
ſcare) 
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carcely any great Action wherein it hath not a great 
part, efpeciai'y in the War. AMucianus undid Vitellius 
by a Fame that he ſcattered ; that Vitellius had in pur- 
poſe to remove the Legions of Syria into Germany : 
and the Legions of Germany into Syria : whereupon 
the Legions of Syria were infinitely inflamed. Fulius 
Wl C2ſar took Pompey unprovided , and laid afleep his 
induſtry and preparations, by a Fame that he cunning- 
ly gave out, how C2ſar's own Soldiers loved him not; 
and being wearied with the Wars, and laden with 
the ſpoils of Gaul, would forfake him as ſoon as he 
came into Italy. Livia ſetled all things for the Succeſ- 
fon of her Son Tiberius, by continual giving out, that 
+ ber Husband AuguFFus was upon recovery and amend- 
WI ment. And it is an uſual thing with Baſhaws, to 
;. | conceal the Death of the great Tark from the Faniza- 
4 7:5 and Men of War, to fave the Sacking of Conſtan- 
Wl tinople , and other Towns, as their manner is. Themi- 
il focles made NXerxes King of Perſia poſt apace out of 
Gracia, by giving out that the Grecians had a purpoſe 
tobreak his Bridge of Ships, which he had made athwart 
Helleſpont. "There be a thouſand ſuch like Examples ; 
and be more they are, the leſs they need to be re- 
peated ; becauſe a Man meeteth with them every 
where : Therefore, let all wiſe Governours have as 
great a watch and care over Fame, as they have of the 
tions and deſigns themſelves. 


The reſt was not finiſhed. 
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LX. 
A Coil Charatter of Juhus Czfar. 


ULIUS Ce£S AR was partaker at firſt of an 

J exerciſed Fortune ; which turned to his beneft : 
For it abated the haughtineſs of his fpirit, and whet: 
ted his Induſtry. He had a Mind, turbulent in his De- 
fires and Aﬀections ; but in his judgment and under- 
ſtanding very ſerene and placid : And this appears by 
his eatie deliverances of himfelt, both in his Tranſat 
| 1 ons and in his Speech. For no Man ever reſolved 
” more {wiftly, or ſpake niore perſpicuoufly and plainly, 
| There was nothing forced or difficult in his exprefliqns. 
But in his will and appetite, he was of that Conditi- 
h on, that he never reſted in thoſe things he had got- 
| ten ; but ſtill thirſted and purſued after new ; yet fo, 
that he would not ruſh into new Afﬀairs raſhly, but 
ſettle and make an end of the former, before he at- 
{ eempted freſh Actions. So that he would put a ſer 
| | ſonable period to all his Undertakings. And there- 
is fore, though he won many Battles in Spain, and 
weakned their Forces by degrees ; yet he would not W th 
vive over, nor deſpiſe the Relicks of the Civil War Wl 
| there, till he had ſeen all things compoſed : But;then I w 
'F- 2iſoon as that was done, and the State ſetled, inſtint- WU at 
iy he advanced in his Expedition againſt the Parth:- Ill of 
Gans, ret 
He was, no doubt, of a very noble Mind ; but fo 
yer fuch as aimed more at his particular Advancement, i yi 
f than at any /fcrits tor the Commu Good, For he .1t& I thi 
'% feried ail things to Himſelf ; and was the true and per- I by 
| feXt Centre of all his Aftions. By which means, bc Ill wt 
ing 1o faſt tied to his Ends, he was ſtill profperous, 
and prevailed in his Purpoſes ; Infomuch, that neither 
Comtry, nor Relioion, nor good Turns done him, _ We; 
K nar 
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Kindred, nor Friendſhip diverted his Appetite, nor brid- 
led him from purſuing his own Ends. Neither was he 
much inclined to works of Perperuity : For he eſtabliſh- 
ed nothing for the future ; He founded no ſumptuous 
Ruildings ; He procured to be enacted no wholſome 
Laws, bur ſtill minded himſelf: And fo his thoughts 
were confined withini the Circle of his own Life. He 
ſought indeed after Fame and Reputation, becauſe he 
thought they might be profitable to his Deſigns : Other- 
wiſe, in his inward thoughts be propounded to himſelf 
rather Abſoluteneſs of Power, than Honour and Fame. 
For as for Honour and Fame, he purſued not after them 
for themſelves ; but becauſe they were the Inſtruments 
of Power and Greatneſs. And therefore he was carri- 
ed on through a Natural Inclination, not by any 
Rules that he had learned, to effec the ſole Regiment ; 
and rather to enjoy the ſame than to ſeem worthy of it. 
And by this means he won much Reputation amongſt 
the People, who are no valuers of true Worth : But a- 
mongſt the Nobility and great Men, who were tender 
of their own Honours, it procured him no more than 
this, that he incurred the Brand of an Ambitions and 
Daring Man, | T 

Neither did they much err from the Truth who 
thought him ſo ; for he was by Nature exceeding bed; 
and never did puc on any ſhew of Modeſty, exccpt it 
were for ſome purpoſes. Yet notwithſtanding, he ſo 
attempted his Boldweſs, that it neither impeached hint 
of Raſhneſs; nor was burthenſome ro Men ; nor 
rendred his Nature ſuſpeted, but was conceived to 
fow our of an Innate dincerity and freeneſs of Beha- 
riour , and the Nobility of his Birth: And in all other 
things he paſſed, not for a Crafty and Deceirfu! Perſon, 
but Hoe an open hearted and are daling Man. And 
whereas he was indeed an arch-Politicion, that could 
wunterfeic and diſſemble ſufficiently well ; and was 
Wholly compounded of Frauds and Deceirs, fathat there 
Was nothing /ircere in him, but all arrificial; yet he 
ML covered, 
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covered, and diſguiſed himſelf ſo, that no ſuch Vice, 
appeared to the Eyes of the World ; but he was gene- 
ra'ly reputed to proceed p!ainiy and upright'y with 
a'l Men. Howbeit, he did not ſtoop to any. petty 
and mean Artific:s, as they do, which are 1gnorant in 
State Employments ; and depend not fo much upon 
the firength of their own Wits, as upon the Counſels 
and Prains of others, to ſupport their Authority ; fot 
be was $killed in the Turnings of all Humane Aﬀairs; - 
and tranſated all Matters, eſpecially thoſe of high 
Conſequence by himſelf, and not by others. = 

He was ſingularly skilful to avoid Ezwvy ; and found 
it not impertinent to I1s Ends, to decline that, though 
it were with ſome diminution of his Dignity, For 
aiming at a Reel Power, he was content to paſs by alt. 
vain Pomp and outward ſhews of Power throughout 
h's whole Life ; "11 at the laſt, whether high-tiown 
with the continual Pxcrciſe of Power, or corrupted with 
Flaiterics, he aftected the Fnſigns ot Power, (the Stile and 
Nicdm of a King,) which was the Bait that wrought 
his Overthrow. | 

This is true, that he harboured the thoughts of a 
Kirgdom from his very youth : And hereunto the Ex- 


an:plc of <ilz, and the Kinared of Atorins, and bis - fl | 
PHU HTC of Pompey, and th2 Corrup:1on and Amuition of ( 
the 7iics, did prick him forward : But then he paved fl 
his way to a K:;»gdem, after a wonderful and ſtrange Il / 
manner. As firit, by a Popular and Sediticns Power ; WW |. 


alterwards by a 1Mitary Power, a::1 that of a Geral il © 
in liar. Yor there was required to effect his Ends ; W x! 
Firlt, That he thould break the Peer and Authority of Ml { 
the Sewiie; Which, as long as it ſtood firm, was ad- fl + 
veife, and an hindrance, that no Man could climb Wl j; 
to Seuirnonty and Imperial Commund., Then the Powo ff p 
of Cr. j/us and Pony was to be ſubdued and queiled, 
winch could not be done otherwiſe than by Arms. 
And terclore (as the moſt Cumming Coutriver of his 
own Fortinc) be laid his firſt Foundation by oro 

| F 
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By corrupting the Courts of Juſti, by renewing the 
memory of Caius Marius, and his party ; For moſt of 
the Senators and Nobility were of Sylla's Faicn : by 
the Law of diſtributing the Fields amongit the Commen 
People : by the Sedition of the Tribunes, where he was 
the Author : by the madneſs and fury of Cariline, and 
the Conſpirators, unto which Action he ſecretly blew the 
Coals ! By the Baniſhment of Cicero, which was the 
greateſt Blow, to the 4uthority of the Senate, as might 
be ; and ſeveral other the like ris : But moſt of all 
by the Conjun&#ion of Craſſus and Pompey, both betwixt 
themſelves, and with him ; which was the thing that fi- 
| nithed the work. | | ; 
| Having accomplitht this part, he betook himſelf to 
Wl the other ; which was to make uſe of, and to enjoy 
his power. For being made Procenſu! of France for five 
years ; and afterwards continuing it for five years 
more ; he furniſhed himfelf with Arms and Legions, 
and the power of a Warlike and Opulent Province ; as 
was formidable to 1taly. | 
Neither was he ignorant, that aſter he had ſtrength- 
ned himſelf with Arms and a Military Power, neither 
Craſſus nor Pompey could ever be able to bear up againft. 
{im ; whereof the one truſted to irs great Riches, the 
other to his Fame and Reputation ; the one decayed 
trough Age, the other in Power and Authority : 
And neither of them were grounded upon true and 
alting Foundations. And the rather, for that he had 
obliged all the Scators and Mzcgiſtrates: And in a word, 
all thoſe thart had any POW<ET in the Common-wealth, 
lo firmly to himſelf, with private benefits, that he was 
fearleſs of any Combination or Oppolition againft 
his Deſigns, till he had openly invaded the Imperial 
Power. 
Which things, though he always bare in his Mind, 
and at the laſt acted it, yet he did nor lay down his 
ornfer nerſon ; but coloured things fo, that what 
Wh the reafogablenefs of his Demands, what "_ 
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his pretences of Peace, and what with the moderate 
ule of his Succeſſes, he turned all the Envy of the 44- 
werſe Party, and ſeemed to take up Arms upon neceſlity 
for his own preſervation and ſafety. Bur the falſeneis 
of this pretence manifeſtly appeared ; inaſmuch as 
{oon after having obtained the Regal Power,all Civil War 
being appeaſed, and all his Rivals and Oppoſites, which 
might put him to any fear, being removed out of the 
way by the ſtroke of Death ; notwithſtanding he ne- 
ver thought of reigning the Republick ; no, nor ever 
made any ſhew or offer of reigning the ſame. Which 
ihewed plainly, that his ambition of being a King was 
{2cied in him, and remained with him unto his laſt 
breath. For he did not lay hold upon occaſions, as they 
kapned, but moalded and formed the occaſions, as him- 
{elf pleaſed. 

His chief 4biliries conſiſted in Martial Knmvleape ; 
111 which he fo excelled, that he could not only fa 
an Army, bur mould an Army to his own liking. For 
he was nor more skilful in managing Aﬀairs, than in 
winning of Hearts. Neither did he affe& rhis by any 
ordinary Litcipline, as by inuring them to fulfil all 
his commands ; or by ſtriking a ſhame into them to 
difobey, or by carrying a ſevere Hand over them : 
But by fuch a way as did wonderfully ſtir up an ala- 
crity and cheartulneſs in them : and did in a fort 
aſſure him of the Victory aforchand, and which did 
oblige the Soldier to him, more than was fit for a Free 
Eſtate. Now whereas he was verſed in all kinds of 
Martial Knowledg: , and joyned Civil Arts with the 
£rts of War ; nothing came fo ſuddenly, or fo un- 
lookt for upon him, for which he had not a remedy 
at hand : And nothing was foaverſe, but that he could 
pick forething for his Turn and Benefit out of it. 

He ſtood {ifficiently upon his Srate and Grearneſs. 
For in great Battels, he would fit at home in the Head 
Qraricr, and manage all Things by Meſſages, which 
wrought him a double benefit. Fictt, that it ures 
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his Perſon more, and expoſed him the leſs ro Danger. 
Secondly, that if at any time his Army was worltcd, 
he could put new fpirit into them with his own pre- 
ſence, and the Addition of freſh Forces, and turn the 
Fortune of the Day. In the conducting of his 7/rs, he 
would not only follow former Precedents, but he was 
able to deviſe and purſue new Stratagems, according as 
the accidents and occalions required. 

He was conſtant, and ſingularly kind, and indu!- 
gent in his Friendſhips contracted. Notwithſtanding, 
he made choiſe of fuch Fricnds, as a Man might eati- 
ly ſee, that he choſe them rather to be Tn/truments to 
his Ends, than for any Good will towards them. And 
whereas, by Nature, and out of a firm Reſolution, he 
adhered to this Principle ; not to be eminent amongſt 
Great and deſerving Men ; but to be chief amongſt 
Inferiours and Vaſſals : he choſe only mean and active 
Men, and ſuch as to whom himſelf might be all in 
all. And hereupon grew that ſaying ; So 7 Czlar 


| live, though I die ; and other Speeches of that kind. 


As for the Nobility, and thoſe that were his Peers, he 
contracted Friendſhip, with ſuch of them as might be 
uſeful ro him ; andadmitted none to his Cabinet Council, 
but thoſe that had their Fortunes wholly depending up= 
on him. 5 

He was moderately furniſhed with good Literature, 
and the zZrts ; But in ſuch fort as he applied his skill 
therein to Civil Policy. For he was well read in Hiſtc- 
ry: and was expert in Rherorick, and the -irt of [peak- 
ing. And becauſe he attributed much to his good 
Stars, he would pretend more than an ordinary Know- 
ledge in 4ſronomy. As for Eluquence, and a prompt Elo- 
cation, that was Natural to him, and pure. 

He was diffoiute, and propenlſe to Voluptuouſmeſs and 
Pleaſures ; which ſerved well at firit for a Cover to his 
Ambition, For no Man wouid imagine, that a Man 
ſo looſely given couid harbour any Ambitious and Vaſt 
Thoughts in his Heart. Notwithſtanding, he fo go- 
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verned his Pleaſures, that they were no hindrance, either 
to his profit, or to his buſineſs : And they did rather 
wher, than dull the vigour of his Mind. He was Tem- 
perate at his Meals ; free from Niceneſs and Curioſity in 
his Lufts; pleaſant and Magnificent at publick Trnierludes. 
Thus being accompliſhed, the ſame thing was the 
Means of his do-n-fall at laſt ; which in his Beginnings 
was 2 ſtep co his Riſe, I mean his Aﬀe@tation of Popula- 
rity : For nothing is more popular, than to forgive our 
Enemies. Through which, either Yertue or Cunning, he 
loſt his Life. 
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EAL 
'A Civil Charafter of Auguſtus Cxfar. 


AYE USTUS C/fSAR, (if ever any Mortal 
Z{  4an) was endued with a 9veatneſs of Mind, un- 
diſturbed with Paſſions, clear and well ordered ; which is 
evidenced by the High Atchievements which he perfo:- 
med in his early youth. For thoſe perſons which are 
= turbulent Nature or Appetite, do commonly 
p2is "their youth in many Eros; and about their 
midaie, and then, and not before, they ſhew forth 
their Perfc&icms;5 but thoſe that are of a ſedate and 
ca'm Nature, may be ripe for great and glorious Aci- 
Ons in ther Veuth. And whereas the Facu/ties of the 
Mind, no it!s than the Parts and Members of the Body, 
do conſitt and flourith in a good temper of Health, and 
Beauty, and Stroypte ; So he was In the ſfrergry of the 
Hind, inferior to his Unkle Falirs ; but in the Hezlth 
and Beauty of the Mind, ſuperior. For Julius bang 
Ot an unguiet and uncompoled Spirit, (& thoſe, wno 
are troubled vith the Folliro- Sick for the molt part 
are,) notwithitanding he carried on his own ends with 
mich Moderation 23d Bilcgcon ; but be Gid not or- 
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der his ends well, propounding to kimfeif, vaſt and 
high Deſigns, above the Rrach- of a 2ortal Man, But 
Auguſtus, as a Man ſober,” afid mifaful of his Morraie- 
ty, ſeemed to propound no:other ends to himfeif, than 
"os as were orderly and well weig1ed, and governed 
by Reaſar.., For firſt he was deitous indeed to have 
the Rule ang Principslity in his hands ; then he ſought 
to appear worthy of that Power which he ſhould ac- 
quire : ' Next, to enjoy an High Place, he.accounted hut 
a Tranſitory Thing : Laſtly, He endeavoured todo ſuch 
AGions, as migat continue his memory, and leave an Im- 
preſſion of 11s good Government to After Ages. And there- 
fore, in the beginning of his Age, he aftected Power ; in 
the middle of his Age, Hconczr, and Dignity ; in the dc- 
dine of his years, Eaſe and Pleaſure; and in the end of his 
Life, he was wholly bent to Aemory and Poſterity. 
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N Deliberatives, the Point is, what 1s Good, and 
} what 1s Evil; and of Good. what is greater ; 
:nd of Evil what is leſs. | 

So that the Perlwader's Labour, is to make things 
zppear Good or Evil, and that in an higher or = 
wer Degree; which as it may be. performed by 
rue and ſolid Reaſons, ſo it may be repreſented 
allo by Colours, Popularities, and Circumſtances, 
which are of ſuch force, as they [way the ordina- 
ry Judgment either of a weak Man, or of a wile 
Man, nor fully and conſiderately attending and 
pondering the matrer. Beſides their power to al- 
ter the nature of the Subject in appearance, and 
ſo to lead to Error, they are of no leſs uſe to 
quicken and ſtrengthen the Opinions and Perſwa- 
flons which are true: for Reaſons plainly delivered, 
:nd always atter one manner, eſpecially with Fine 
nd Faſtidious Minds, enter but heavily and dully ; 
whereas if they be varied, and have more Life and 
Vigour put into them by theſe Forms and Infinua- 
tions, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion , and 
many times ſuddenly win the mind to a Reloſution. 
Laſtly, To make a true and fate Judgment, no- 
fuing can be of greater Uſe and Detcnce io the 
Vind, than the Diſcovering and Reprehenfion of 
tele Colours, ſhewing in what Cafes they hota,and 
3 what they deceive; which, as it cannot bedone, 
bur out of a very univerfal knowledge of the Na- 
ture of things ; to being performed, it fo cleareth 
Min, Jacgment 2nd Eleicr, as it is the leis apr 
i flide imo any Error 
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Capita Setionum, quz in Bove Maligue Colorun 
Tabula continentur. 


1. NU: cetere Partes,uel Set, ſecundas unanini. 

ter deferunt, cum fingule principatum fili 
wendicent , Melior reliquis videtur. Nam prima; 
quegque ex zelo videtur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex w- 
ro & merito tribuere. 

2. Cujus excellentia, vel exuperantia Melior ; id 
toto genere Melius. : 

3. Quod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, quan 
guod ad Opinionem. Modus antem & probatio ejus, 
quod ad Opinionem pertinet, hec eft : Quod quis, fi 
clam putaret forte, faturus non eſſet. 

4. Quod rem integram ſervat, Bonum « (uod fint 
receptu eſt, Malum; Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, in 
potentiz genus eſt ; potentia autem Bonum. 

5. Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & divifibilibus, ej 
Majus, quam quod ex paucioribus, & Magis nun : 

am omnia, per partes conſiderata, majora videntur; 
quare © pluralitas partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert 
Fortius autem operatur pluralitas partium, fi Ora 
abfit : Nam inducit [imilitudinem Infiniti, & impe- 
dit comprehenſtonem. 

6. Cujus privatio bona, Malum : Cujus privatid 
mala, Bonunm. 

7. Quod Bono wvicinum, Bonum : uod a Bono rt- 
motums, Malum. 

8. Quod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus Maluw : 
Quod ab externis imponitur, Minus Matam. 


9. zod opera & virtute noftra partum eſt, Majas 
Bonum : Quod ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indulgentia 
Fortune, delatum eft, Minus Bonnm. 

10. Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam gra- 
dis Diminutionis ; & rurſus gradas Inceptionis major 
videtur, quam gradus Increment. 

II. Quod laudant homines 0 celebrant, Bonum ; 
qud vituperant © reprehendunt, malum. 

i2. Qyod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum Bo? 
wm; quod vers ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum Ma« 
lum. ; 
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The Heads of the Sedtions m the Table of the Co 
tours of Good and Evil, rendred into Engliſh, ar 


as fot oow,. 


"Face all Parties, or Sedts, logs the prehe. 
1J mivence of the Firſt Place to themſetves; that, 
fo which all the reſt with one conſent give the Second 
Flace, ſeems to be better than the others. For every | 
oe ſeems to take the Firſt Place out of Zeal to it ſelf, 


bat to give the Second where it is really duc. Fm 
2. That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe Excellence, i 1; 
or 7g is beſt. Er 


That, which hath a relation to Truth, 75 Gres 
ter 7 that which-refers to Opinion. But the Meas ro 
fare, and T,ryal of that, which belongs to Opinion; 
5s this: It is that which a Man would not do, it 5; 
he thought it would not be known. '$ 

. That, which keeps a matter fafe aud entire, is 
Good ; but what is deftitute and unprovided of Ke: 
treat is Bad. For whereas all Ability of Aﬀting js 
Good, not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of 
Imfelency. 

5. That which nfl; of more Pats, and thoſe D 
ville, is Greater, aud more one, han what is ad 
#p of Fewer : For all things when they are looked j- 
62 Diece-meal, ſeem Greater ; when aiſo a Pluralit) 
of Parts make a ſhew of a Bulk conſiderable : Which 
a Plurality of Parts effects more /l rongl y, if they be in 
o certain Oraer ; for zt then reſembles an Infiaity; 
aud hiaders the ce mprebending of them, 


6. That} 


6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the Want of which) 
is Good, 7s 7n it ſelf Evil : that, whoſe Privation (or 
the Want whereof) is an Evil, 2s 7n it ſelf Good. 

7. What is near to Good, is Good ; what is at di- 
fance from Good, is Evil. | 

8. That, which a Man hath procured &y his own 
Default, is a Greater Miſchief ( or Evil: ) that, 
which 3s laid on him by others, is a Leſſer Evil. 

g. That, which is gotten by our own Pains and In« 
dytry, is a greater Good : that, which comes by a- 
wther Man's Courteſie, or the Indulgence of Fortune, 
i aleſler Good. 

10. The Degree of Privation ſeems Greater thay 
the Degree of Diminution : And again, the Degree of 
Inception (or Beginning) ſeems greater than the De- 
gree of Increaſe. 

11. That, which Men commend and celebrate, is 
god ; that which they diſpraiſe and reprehend, is evil, 

12. Thet, which draws commendation even from 
Enemies, is a great Good ; but that, which is repre- 
beaded even by Friends, is a great Evil. 
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A Table of the Colcurs (or Appearances) of Good 
ind Evil; and their Degrees, as Places of Per- 
ſwaſron, and Diſſwaſion, and their ſeveral Fallaxes, 
and the Elenchs of them. 


1 Ul catere Partes, wel See, ſecandas unanimiter 

C deferunt, cum ſingule principatum ſibi wendicent, 
Melior reliquis wvidetur. Nam primas quaque ex %elo wi- 
detur ſumere; ſecundas autem ex vero &* merito tribuere. 
That 18, 


vince all Parties, or Seas, challenge the Preheminence 
of the fir Place to themſelves ; that, to which all 
the reſt with one conſent give the ſecond Place, ſeems 
to be better than the others. For every one ſeems to 
take the fr/# Place out of zeal to it ſelf, but to give 
the ſecond where it 1s really due. 


O Cicero went about to prove the Se of Academicks, 
> which ſuſpended all 4ſſcveration, for to be the beſt. 
For, ſaith he, ask a Stoick, which Philoſophy z true, he 
vill prefer hs own: then azk him, which approacheth (next ) 
the Truth, he will confeſs, the Academicks. So deal with 
tbe Epicure, that will ſcant endure the Stoick to be in fight 
if dim; ſo ſoon as be hath placed himſelf, he 21! place the 
Academicks next him. | 

So if a Prince took divers Competitors to a place, 
and examined them ſeverally, whom next themſelves 
they would chiefly commend; it were like the «bleſs 
nan ſhould have the mott /ecord Voices. | 
| The Fallax of this Colour happeneth oft in reſpett of 
Emvy; for men are accuſtomed, after rhemſciues, and 
their own ,faſbicn, to incline unto them which are ſfot- 
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2 A Table of the Colours 


teſt, and are /eaft in their 2yay, in deſpight and deroga. 
tion of them, that hold them hardeſt to it. So that this 
Colour of Meliority and Preheminence 1s a ſign of Enerys. 
tion and Weakneſs. 


2. Cujus excellentia, wel exuperantia Melior 5 id toto pence 


Melius. That 15, 


That kind is altogether bef?, whoſe Excellence, or Pre. 
heminence 1s beſt. 


A Ppertaiung to this are the Forms : Let «s rot war 


der in peneralities. Let us compare particular witi 


"particular, &c. This -appearance , though it ſeem of | 


ſtrength, rather Logical than Rhetorical, yer is very oft a 
Fa#lax. | 

Sometimes ; becauſe ſome things are in kind very c«- 
fual ; which if they eſcape, prove excellent : fo tha 
the kind 1s inferior, becauſe it is fo ſubject to peril; 
but that, which 1s excellent, being proved, 15 ſuperior. 
As the Bloſſom of March, and the Bloſſom of May, 
whereof the French Verſe gocth: 


Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, 


S1 un eſchape, bien vaut dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of May is generally better than the 
Bloſſom of March ; and yet the beſt Bloſſom of Mari 
1s better than the beſt Bloſſom of May. 

Sometimes, becauſe the nature of ſome kinds is to be 


wes 


as by Diſcipline in War. 

Laty, Many &inds have much refuſe, which coun- 
tervail that which they have excellent ; and therefore 
generally eral is more precious than Stone, and yet a 
Diamond 15 more precious than Gold. 


3. Quod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eſt, quam quod ad 
Opinionem. Modus autem & probatio ejus, quod ad Opi- 
nonem pertinet, hac et: Quod quis, 11 clam putaret 
fore, facturus non efſet. That is, 


That which hath relation to Truth, is greater than that 
which refers to Opinion. But the Meaſure, and Try- 
al of that, whici belongs to Opinion, is this : It is that 
which a Man would not do, if he thought it would not 
be known. 


C the Epicures ſay. to the Sroicks Felicity placed in 
kJ Vertue ; that it is like the felicity of a Player, who, 
it he were left of his Auditors, and their Applauſe, 
would ſtreight be out of Heart and Countenance 
and therefore they call Vertue, bonum theatrale ; that 1s, 
a Stage good, But of Riches the Poet faith, 


Populus me ſibulat, 


At mihi plaudo: 1.E. 


Me People hils abroad, 
But I my ſelf applaud. 


And of Pleaſure, 


Grata ſub ims 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu ſimulato Pudorem: 1. &. 


* Your welcome Joys 27411 let ſtifled lie, 
* Bur counterfeit 2br0i4 a Modelty. 
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Were by chance, but kinds g0 by a more certain Nature 
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The Fallax of this Colour 1s fomewhat ſubtil, though 
the Anſwer to the Example be ready : For Vertu i; 
not choſen propter auram pepularem, for the applauſe of 
People ; but contrariwile, Aaxime omnium reipf 110M TeUcre 
72, 4 Man ought to ſtand moſt in awe of himfe't ; {6 
25 a Vertucus Man will be: Vertuous i» ſolirudine, in a 
Deſart, and not only # theatro, upon the Stage : though 
percaſe it will be more ſtrong by Glury and Fame, as an 
Hear, which 15 doubled by Refle:ov, But that denieth 
the Suppeſitien, 1t doth not reprehend the Fal/ax, where- 
of the Reprebesſion 1s a Taw, that Vertue (ſuch as is 
joyncd with Labour and Contidt) would not be cho- 
fen, but for Fime and Opinion ; yet it followeth nor, 
that the chief Motive of the Election ſhould not be real, 
and for zt felf ; for Fame may be only cauſa impulſiea, 
the impelling or zrging Cauſe, and not cauſa cons? ituens, 
or efficiens, rhe contituting, Or efficient Cauſe. As if 
there were two Horſes, and the one would do better 
without the Spur than the other : but again, the other 
ith the Spur would far exceed the doing of the former, 
giving him the Spy aiſo ; yet the latter will be judg- 
ed to be the better Horſe : and' the Form, as to fay, 
Tufh, the Life of this Herſe is but in the Spur, will not 
ſerve as to 2 2iſe Judgment : for, ſince the ordinary 
Tnprument of Horſmanj 1p 15 the Spur, and that 1t is 
no matter of Impeaiment or Burthen, the Horſe 1s not to 
bs accountcd the lefs of, which will not do well itt 
ot the Spur, but the other is to be reckoned rather a 
Deticacy, than a Virtue, SO Glory and Honour arc the 
boys iis TO Fertar : and, although Vertue would lnguiſh 
KEnout them, ver ſince they be always at hand to 
attend Ferize, Vertue is not fad to be the lef6 choten 
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not do it, if he thought it would not be known,) is re- 
prehended. 


4. Cuod rem mtegram fervat, Bonum : guod ſine Yeceptat eff, 
Maium. Nam ſerecipere non poſſe, impotentie genus et : 
potentia autem Bonum : That 1s, 


That, - which keeps a matter ſafe and entire, is Good : 
but what is deſtitute, and unprovided of a retreat, is 
bad, For, whereas all Ability of Acting is Good, 
not to be able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of Im- 
potency. 


| © e£/op framed the Fable of the t2vo Frogs, 
| that conſulted together in the time of dronghr, 
(when many Plaſhes that they had repaired to were 
dy,) what was to be done: and the one propounded. to 
go down into a deep Well, becauſe it was ike the Wa- 
rr would not fail there ; but the other anſwered, Yea, 
vut if it do fail, how ſhall we get up again? And the 
Reaſon is, that Humane Adions are ſo mcertain, and fub- 
ject to perils, as that ſeemeth the bef## courfe, which 
had moſt paſſages out of it. Appertaining to this Per- 
Iwaſion, the Forms are, ou ſhall engage your {clf: on the 
other ſide, Tantam, quantum wvoles, ſumes ex fortuna, 1.0. 
Taxe what Lot you will ; or, you ſhall keep the m3!tey 
m jour cwn Hand. The reprehenſ1on of it 1s, that pre- 
ceeding and reſolving in all actions is neceſſary. For, az he 
faith well, Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many time: 
it breeds as many mec:ſſities, and engageth as far in 
ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. So it is but the cover- 
ous Man's Diſeaſe tranſlated in power; for the covetons 
Man will enjoy nothing, becauſe he will have bis f#/! 
fore, and poſſibility to enjoy the more z fo, by this Rea- 
lon, a Man ſhould execate nothinr, becauſe he ſhould 
be fill zndifferent, and at liberty to execute any thing, 
Beſides Neceſſity and this fame Fats eft alea, or, orce 
havin caſt the Dice, hath many times an advantage z 
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6 A Table of the Colours 


becauſe it awaketh the powers of themind, and ſtrength- 
neth endeavour, ( Cieteris pares, neceſſitate certe ſupertores 
z{tis :) which are able to geal with any others, but ma- 
fer theſe upon meceſſity. 


5. Luod expluribuscorftat, & diviſibilibus, eſt majus, quam 
quod ex paucioribus, © magis Unum : nam onnia, per 
partes confiderata, majora wvidentur ; quare & pluralitas 
partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. Fortius autem ope- 
ratur Pluralitas partinm, fi Ordo abſit : nam inducit |i- 
militudinem Infiniti, & impedit comprehenſionem ; That 
is, 


That, which conſiſts of more parts, and thoſe Diviſble, 
O greater, and more One, than what is made up of 
fewer ; for all things, when they are looked upon 
piece-meal, ſeem greater ; whence alſo a purality of 
Parts make ſhew of a Bulk conſiderable , . which a 
Plurality of Parts effets more ſtrongly, if they bein 
no certain Order ; for it then reſembles an Infinity, 
and hinders the comprehending of them. 


HIS Colour ſeemeth palpable , for it is not Plura- 
lity of Parts, without Majority of Parts, that ma- 

keth the rotal greater ; yet nevertheleſs, it often carries 
the mind away ; yea, it deceiveth the /n/e ; as it feem- 
cth to the Fye a ſhorter diſtance of »-ay, if it be all dead 
and continued, than if it have Trees, OT Buildings, Or any 
other merks,whereEy the Eye may divide it. So whena 
grear-monied man hath divided his Cheſfs, and Coyns, and 
Bags, he {eemeth to himſelf richer than he was. And 
therefore the way to amplifieany thing is to break it, and 
to make 47ator:y of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine 
te according CO, fewveral CIT umſt an es. And this maketh 
the grcater ſkew, if it be done 2-irhout Order, tor confu- 
fron maketh things mnſter more. And beſides, what 1s 
ſet down by Order and Diviſien, doth demonſtrate, tha! 
nothing is 1 ext OF cmitied ; but all is there : _—_ 
1 
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if it be 2vithout Order, both the mind comprehendeth leſs 
that which is ſet down, and beſides it leaveth a ſuſpi- 
cion, as if more might be ſaid than is expreſſed. 

This Colour deceiveth, if the mind of him that is to 
be perſwaded, do of it ſelf owerconceive or prejudge of 
the greatneſs of any thing ; for then the breaking of it 
will make it ſeem Jeſs, becauſe it makes ic to appear 
more according to the Truth. And therefore, if a Man 
be in Sickneſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer with- 
out a Clock, or Hourglaſs, than with it : for the mind' 
doth walue every moment ; and then the Howr doth ra- 
ther ſum up the moments than divide the Day. So in a 
dead Plain the way ſeemeth the longer, becauſe the Eye 
hath pre-conceived it ſhorter, than the truth: and the fru- 
frating of that maketh it ſeem /onger than the truth. 
Therefore, it any Man have an over-great Opinionof any 
thing, then if another think, by breaking it into ſe- 
veral Conſiderations, he ſhall make it ſeem greater to him, 
he will be deceived. And therefore, in ſuch Caſes, it is 
not fafe to divide, but to extol the Entire ftill in general. 

Another Caſe, wherein this Coloxr deceivetb, 1s, when 
the matter broken, or divided, 1s not comprehended by the 
ſence, *or ade at once in reſpect of the diſfrating or 
{catering of it : and being entire, and not divided, is 
comprehcnded. As an Hundred Pounds in Heaps of five 
Pumds will ſhew more than in one groſs Heap : fo asthe 
Heaps be all upon one Table to be ſeen at once, other- 
wiſe not. As Flowers, growing ſcattered in divers Beds, 
will ſhew ore, than if they did grow in one Bed: fo 
2s all thoſe Beds be within a Plot, that they be object 
to view at once; otherwiſe not. And therefore men, 
whoſe Living lyeth together in one Shire, are commonly 
counted preater landed, than thoſe, whoſe Livings are 
diſperſed, though it be more ; becauſe of themetice and com- 
preherſtom. 

A third Cafe, wherein this Colour deceiveth, which 1s 
not fo properly a Caſe or Reprehenſion, as it is a counter 
Colaur, being in effect as lrge as the Colow it ſelf is, 
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Ommis compoſitio indigenti.e cuſuſdam widetur efſe particeps, 
That every Compolition ſeems to partake of a certain 
want ; becauſe, if one thing would ſerve the turn, it 


were ever b«/* ; but it is the Defe& and Imperfection of - 


things that hath brought in that help to piece them ap: 

as it is laid, * Martha, Martha, attendis 
* Luke 10.41,42. ad plurima, uum ſufficit : that is, Mar- 

tha, Martha, thou art troubled about 
many things ; one thing is ſufficient. So likewiſe 
hereupon eſp framed the Table of the Fix and the 
Cat : wherein the Fox bragged, what a nwnber of ſhifts 
and devices he had, to get from the Hounds ; and the 
Cat ſaid, He had but we, which was to climb a Tree : 
which in proof was betier worth than all thereſt ; where- 


of the Proverb grew, 
Multa novit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum. 


Reynard the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts not ſmall, 
_ Grizaalk;n only one, as good as all. 


And in the Moral of this Fable, it comes likewiſe to 
pals, That 2 good ſure Friend is @ better help at a pinch, 
than ali the Si Yatagems and Policies of Man's own wit, v0 
it falleth out to be a common Error in Negotiating 5 where- 
25 Men have mary Reaſons to induce or perſwade, they 
ſtrive commonly to utter, and uſe them all ar once, 
which 2ycakeneth them, For it argueth, as was faid, a 
needineſs in every of the Reaſons by it 1elf, as if one did 
not truſt to azy of them, but fled from one to another, 


nelping himſelt only with rhar. 
Et auge 1073 proſunt fengula, muita juvant. 
And what help d not 2/one before, 


Loth help full well, when joyn d with mere. 


Indeed, 


 FY 
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Indeed, in a ſet Speech in an Aſſembly, it is expected, 
a Man ſhould uſe al! his Reaſons inthe Caſe he hand- 
leth: but in private perſwaſions it is always a gpreat 
Error. 

A fourth Caſe, wherein this Colour may be reprehended 
is in reſpect of that ſame wis unita fortior, the acknow- 
ledged ſtrength of an united Power ; according to the 
Tale of the FRENCH King, who, when the Empe- 
ror's Embaſſader had recited his Mazter”s Style at large, 
which conſiſteth of »2any Countries, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH KING willed his Chancellor, or other Mz- 
n;fer, to repeat over FRANCE as many times as the 
other had recited the ſeveral Dominions ; intending, it 
was cquivilent with them all, and more compatted and 
united. 

There is alſo appertaining to this Colour another Pom, 
why breaking of a thing doth help it ; not by way of 
adding a ſhew of Magnitude unto it, but a note of Ex- 


cellency and Rarity : whereof the Forms are, Where you 


ſhall find ſuch a Concurrence ? Great, but not compleat : tor 
it ſeems a leſs work of Nature or Fortune, to make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to make a 
frange Compoſition. Yet, if it be narrowly conftideicd, 
this Colour will be reprehended, or e:coumtred, by 1mpu- 
ting to al! Excellencies 1n Compoſitions a kind of Pcwary, 
or (at leaſt) a Caſualty, or Feopardy : for trom that, 
which is excellent in greatneſs, ſomewhat may be km, 
or there may be a a«cay, and yet ſufficient left 5 bur 
trom that which hath his price in Compoſition, it you 
toke an'ny any thing, Or any fart do fail, all 15 D: - 
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6. Cuius Privatio bona, Malum : cujus Privatio mala, By. 
mm. That 1s, 


That, whoſe Privation (or, the want of which) is Good, 
is in it felf Evil : that whoſe Privation (or, the want 
thereof) is an Evil, is in it {elf Good. 


HE Forms to make it conceived, that that was Evil, 


which is changed for the better, are, He that is in 
Hell thinks there xs no Heaven. Satis quercus ; Acorns ere 
good, till Bread was found, &c. And on the other ſide, 
theforms to make it concaved, that that was good, which 
was changed for the worſe, are ; Bona mags carendo quan 
frucndo ſentimus: That 3s, we underſtand the Goodneſs 
of things more by wanting, than enjoying them. Bona 
a tergo formoſijſuna : 1. Ee. Good things never appear m their 


full Beauty, till they turn their back, and be going away, &C. 


The Repreher/70n of this Colour 1s, That the Good or 
Evil which 1s removed, may be eſteemed Good or Evil 
comparatively; and not poſitively or ſimply. So that it 
the Privatics be Good, it follows not, that the former 
condition was Evil, but /*{s Good: For the Flower or 
Bloſſom 1s a poſitive Good ; although the remove of it, to 
give place to the Fruit, be a comparative Good. So 1n 
the Tale of «£jop, when the old fainting man in the beat 
of the day caſt down his Burthen, and called for Dezth ; 
and when Death came to know his i with hun, faid, 
It was fer nothing, but to help him up with has burthen again: 
It doth not follow, that becauſe Dearh, which was the 
privation of the Bur:hen, was ill, therefore the Burthen 
was good, And in this part the ordinary Form of 1Matunn 
Neceſſarium, a neceſlary Evil, aptly reprehended this Ce- 
lour: For privatio mali neceſſarii ft mala, the privation 
of a neceſſary Evil is Evil; and yet that doth not con- 
vert the Nature of the nece//ory Evil, but it is Evil. 

Again it cometh ſometimes to paſs, that there 1s an 
equality in the change of privatin, and (as it were) 2 
Ditemmid 
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Dilemma bont, of the prod; or, Dilemma * Curruptio unj- 


mali, of the Ewll ; {o that the * corrupti- — _ 
1 of one Good 1s a Generation of the other. : 


Sorti pater @quus utrique eff : 


Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have: 


%% 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is the oc- 
cafion and commencement of anether ; as in Scylla and Cha- 


ribdzs. 


7. Ouod Bono wicimum, Bonum: quod 4 Bono remotunk, 
Malum. That 15s, 


What is near to Good, is Good: What is at diſtance 
from Good, is Evil. 


UCH is the Nature of things, that things contrary, 
and diſtant in nature and quality; and alſo ſevered 
and disjoyned in Place ; and things /ike, and conſenting 1 
quality, are placed, and (as it were) quartered together : 
For partly, in regard of the Nature, to ſpread, multiply,” 
and infeet in ſimilitude; and partly, in regard of the 
Nature to break, expel, and alter that which is diſogreea- 
ble and contrary, moſt things do either aſſociate, and 
draw near to themſelves the /ike, or (at leaſt) aſſimilate 
to themſelves that which approacherh near them, and do 
ao drive away,chaſe, and exterminate their contraries. And 
that is the rea/cr commonly yielded, why the middle 
Regi0; of the Air ſhould be coldeff ; becauſe the Sun 
and Stars are either hot by Dire& Beams, or by reflc&t:- 
m, The direft Beams heat the upper Region ; the reflected 
Beams from the Earth and Seas, heat the ler Repicn. 
That which is in the id, being farther diſtance in 
face from theſe 10 Regicns of heat, 15 moſt diſtant in 
Nerme, that 1s coz2«f, which 15 that they term co, or 
{ of, 
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MT Ton aan. \ St per? Anriperifnir, that is, = 
EEOC rea onmg. by contraries : which Wa 
part, whereby ether Heat pleaſantly taken hold of by tim, 
or Cold is made mnve ſtony WHO faid, that az honeſt man © 
in it ſelf, by the reſtraining 1 h{e days mu#t needs b2 more honeſt 
of the contrary. 

than in :zes heretofore, propter An. 
tiperiſtaſin, becauſe the ſhutting of him in the mid j? of Cim- 
traries muſt needs make the honeſter ſ#ronger, and more com- 
pat m jt ſelf. 

The Reprehen/ion of this Colour is : 

Firſt, Many things of Amplitude in their kind do (+ 
it were) engroſs to themſelves a, and leave that which 
iS next them moſt de/Fitute.Þ As the Shoots, or Under-| 
Wood, that grow near a great and ſpread Tree, is the 
oſt pined and ſhrubby Wood of the Field ; becauſe the 
great Tree doth deprive and deceive them of the ſap and 
nouriſhment ; fo he Faich well, Divitz ſervi maxime Serv, 
That rich mens Servants are the greateſt Slaves: And 
the Compariſon was pleaſant of him; that- compared 
Courtiers attendant in the Courts of Princes, without 
great Place or Office, to Faſting-days ; which were next 
the Holy-days; but otherwiſe were the lane days in all 
the Week. 

Another Reprehen{7on is, that things of Greatneſs and 
Preaominancy, though they do not extenuate the things 
adjoyning in ſubſtances, yet they drown them, and »- 
feure them in ſhew and appearance. And therefore the 
Aſtronomers ſay ; tnat, whereas in all other Planets Cm 
qurion 1s the perfeezeſt amity, the Sun contrariwile is geo! 
by Aſpeft, but evil by Conjurttion. 

A third Reprede/ion is, becauſe Evil approacheth to 
Good, ſometimes for concealment, ſometimes for protection: 
And Good to Evi, for corverſiom and reformation. SO Ft 


7 


crifie draweth near to Religion for covert at:d hintng {elf. 
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And :SanFuary-men, which were commonly inord;- 
nte men, and Malefatfors, were wont to be neareſt 
to Prieſts, and Prelates, and Holy-men: for the Majeſty of 
ed things is ſuch, as the Confines of them are reverend. 
On the other fide, our Szvicur charged with nearneſs 
of Publicans and Rioters, laid Matt. 9. 11. The Phyſician 
approacherh the ſick rather than the whole, 


v. Ouod quis crlpa fua-contraxit, Majus Malum : quod ah 
externis imponitur, Minus alum. That is, 


That , which a Man hath procured by his own De- 
| fault, is a greater miſchief (or Evil;) that, which is 
laid on by others, 15 a /efſer Evil. 


ORE Reaſon is, becauſe the ſting and remorſe of the 
mind, accuſing it ſelf, doubleth all Adverſity : Con- 
trariwiſe, the conſidering and recording inwardly, that a 
"WW man is clear and free from faulr, and juſt imputation, 
a zttempt outward Calamities. For if the #5 be in 
the Senſe, and in the Conſcience both, there is a gemina- 


: tim of it : But if Evil be in the one, and Comfort in the 
"WI other, it is a kind of Compoſition: So the Poets in Trage- 
1} 45 do make the moff paſſiomart Lamentation, and thoſe 
B that fore-run final deſpair, to be accuſing, queſtioning, and 
- 5 

, torturing of a man's | elf. 
j Seaue unum clamat cauſa f ] 
: Seque unum clama que caputque malorum. 
1 - _ | 
She railing doth confeſ's her ſelf to be 

, ; 
; The cauſe and ſource of her own miſery. 
"And contrariwile, the extremities of worthy Perſons have 
p been annibilated in the conſideration of their own good 


ceſerving. Beſides, when the Evil cometh from w3rb- 


ou7, there 1s lefr a kind of evaporation of grief, if it come 
dy bumine injury, either by indignation, and meditating of 
Terge from our ſelves,or by expedting,or fore-conceiving, 
that 
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that Nemeſis and Retribution will take hold of the Auk; 
of our hurt ; or, if it be by fortune Or accident ; yet there 
is left a kind of expotulation againſt the Divine Power, 


Arque Deos atque Aſtra wocat crudelia Mater : 


The God's and cruel Stars the Mother doth charge. 


But, where the Evil is derived from a man's own 
fault, there all ſtrikes deadly inwards and ſuffocaterh. 

The Reprehecrſion of this Colour is : 

Firſt in reſpe&t of Hope: For Reformation of our 
fault is in noſtra poteſtate, our own power ; but amend. 
ment of our fortune ſimply is not: Therefore Demo. | 
es in many of his Orations ſaith thus to the People of 
Athens; That which having regard to the time paſt, the 
2vorſe Point and circumſtance of all the reſt ; That as to the 
#ime tO come, 2s the beſk, What xs that ? Even this, that 
by your Sloth, Trreſolution, and Mi{government, your affairs 
are grown to this Declination and Decay: For, had you uſed 
and ordered your means and forces to the beſt, and done your 
parts every way to the or : and notwithſtanding your mat 
ters ſhould hawe gone backward in this manner as they do; ill * 
there had been no hope lefteof Recovery or Reputation, But 
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ſince it bath been only by your o2wn errors, &c. So Epittetu iff 0 
in his Degrees ſaith, The 2wor#t ſtate of man i to accuſe ex- iſ « 
tern Things, better than that to accuſe any man's ſelf, and i © 
bet of all to accuſe neither. 
Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, is in reſpect of I 1 

the ell bearing of Evils, wherewith a man can charge 
no body but himſelf, which maketh them the /efs. 0 
6 

—— Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus : 

| { 
The Burthes's light, that's on diſcreetly taza. 
7 
And therefore many natures, that are either extream! q 


band 


proud, and will take no fault to rhemſelves ; or elle wo) 
trus 
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true, and cleaving to themſelves, (when they ſee the 
}lime of any thing that falls out z/, muſt light upon 
themſelves) have no other ſhift, but to bear it out well, 
and to make the lea#t of it: For, as we ſee, when ſome- 
times a fault is committed, and before it be known ho 
is to blame, much ado is made of it; but after, if it ap- 
pear to be done by a Soy, or by a Wife, or by a nar 
Friend ; then it 1s light made of : So much more, when 2 
man muſt take it upon himſelf. And therefore it is com- 
monly ſeen, that Women which marry Husbands of their 
nn chuſing, againſt their Friends conſents, if they be ne- 
r Wl ver fo il-vſed, yer you ſhall ſeldom ſee them complain, 
but ſet a good face on it. 


''s 


9. Quod opera & wirtute noitra partum eff; Majus Bo= 
num : Yuod ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indulgentia Fortu- 
ne, delatum et; Minus Bonum. That is, 


That which 1s gotten by our own Pains and Induftry, 
is a greater good ; that which comes by another man's 
Courteſie,or the Indulgence of Fortune,is a /efer Good. 


WOO PO. © OI: © OO 7, OO. OO © 1 


HE Reaſons are, 

Firſt, The future Hope: Becauſe in the favour of 
; ff hers, or the good Winds of Fortune, we have no ſtate, 
or certaznty ; In our endeavours, Or abilities, we have. 
BE So as when they have purchaſed us ove good Fortune, 
we have them as ready, and better edged and envwironed to 
procure another, 

The Forms be * You have won this by play. You have not 
only the Water, but you have the Receipt : Nou can make it 
again, if it be loſt, &C. 

Next, becauſe theſe Properties, which we enjoy by 
the benefit of others, carry with them an obligation, which 
ſeemeth a kind of burthen: Whereas the other, which de= 
rive from our ſelves, are like the freeſ# Patents, Abſque ali- 
quo inde reddendo, without making any reſtitution. And 


it they proceed from Fortune, or Providence, yet they 


leem 
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ſeem to touch us ſecretfy with the reverence of the Dj; 
vine Powers, whole Favours we tate, and therefor 
work a kind of Religious Fear and reftraint: Whereg 
in the other kind, that comes to paſs, which the ?, 
\phet ſpeaketh, Ezek. Letantur, exaltant, immolant plagi 
ſuis & ſacrificat reti ſuo: Men are glad, they rejoice, the 
offer to their Toils, and ſacrifice to their Nets. 

Thirdly,Becauſe that,which cometh unto us without 
our own Vertue,yieldeth not that Commendation and Repu 
tation: For Afions of great Felitity may draw wonder, but 
praiſe leſs; as Cicero faid to Caſar, Que miremur, habe 
mus; que laudemus, expetamus: That is, They had what 
they might 2yonder at; but expefed what they might 

raiſe. 

Fourthly, Becauſe the purchaſes of our own indufty 
are joyned commonly with /abour and rife ; which 
gives an edge and appetite; and makes the fruition of our 
Deſires more pleaſant. Suavis cibus 4 venatu: Venifon is 
{weet of ones own killing: T7 

On the other ſide, there be four Connter-Colours to this 
Colour, rather than Reprehenſions ; becauſe they be as large 
as the Colour it ſelf. | 

Firſt, Becauſe felicity ſeemeth to be a CharaGer of tlie 
Favour and Love of the Divine Powers; and according 
ly works both of confidence in our ſelves, and reſp:& and 
authority from others. And this felicity extendeth to me 
ny caſual things ; whereunto the care and virtue of man 

cannot extend ; and therefore ſeemeth to be at /yell* 
Good. As when Czſar ſaid to the Sailer $5 Ceſare 
portas, & fortumam ejus; That he carried Cz2ſar and his 
Fortune: Tthe had ſaid, Et virtutem ejus, and his Valou'; IF 
it had been /-a!! comfort againſt a Tempeſt £ otherwik 
than if it might ſeem upon Merit, to induce Fortune: 
Next, whatſoever is done by Virtue and In4ufrr); 
ſeems to be done by a kind of Habit and 4t ; and 
chereupon open to be imitated and followed: Where 
Felicity is imitable. So we generally lee, that things fi 
Nature ſeem more excellent than things of Ar:, boot 
th! 
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they be :mitable ; for, Quod Imitabile eff, potentia qua= 
- Widen vulgatum et : What is 1mitable, is by a certain power 
" Wnade known abroad. 

Thirdly, Felicity commendeth thoſe things which come 
without our own labour « For they ſeem Gift., and the 
hers ſeem Peny-2worths. Whereupon 7 lutarch faith ele- 
antly of the 4&s of Timeleon, who was ſo fortmate, 
compared with the A&s of Aaggflaus and Epaminonds, 
That they were like Homer's Verſes ; they ran FA eaſily, and 
6 ell. And therefore it is the Word we giveunto Poeſe, 
my a happy Vein; becauſe Facility ſeemeth ever to 
ome from Happieſs. 

Fourthly, This ſame preter ſpem, wel expeftatum,when 
tmgs happen beſides Hope or Expe&#ation, it doth in- 
reaſe the Price and Pleaſure of many things ; and this 
annot be incident to thoſe things that proceed from our 
own care, and compaſſing. 


Io, Gradus Privationis major videtur, Tuam gradus Dimi« 
nutionis : Et rurſus, Gradus inceptionis majer videtur,quans 
Gradus Tncrements : "That 15, 


he Degree of Privation ſeems greater than the Degree 
of Diminution: And again, the Degree of Inception 
( or Beginning, ) ſeems greater than the Degree of 
Increaſe. 


T'is a Poſition in the Mathematicks, that there is no Pro- 
" portion between ſomewhat and nothing : Therefore the 
Degree of Nullity and Quiddity, ( or 4G ) ſeemeth Jar- 
than the Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe. As to a 
Monoculus it. 1s more to loſe ome Eye, than to a Man that 
Math 72yo Eyes. So, If one have loſt divers Children, it is 
re grief to him to loſe the /aſ#, than all the reft ; be- 
auſe he is Spes Gregis, the Hope of his Stock. And there- 
ore S$:by/la, when the brought her Three Books, and had 
Wned 720 did double the hole price of both the other 3 
Keauſe the burning of that had been gradus privationis, 2 
O Degres 
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Degree of Privation, and not Diminutionis, of Diming. 
7 if EY h 
This Colour is reprehended : | 
Firſt,in thoſe things,the Uſe and Service whereof reſteth 
in ſufficiency, competency, Or determinate quantity : As if 1 
man be to pay one hundred Pounds upon penalty, it is more- 
to him to want twelve Pence, than after that rwelve Pence, 
ſuppoſed to be wanting, to want ten Shillings more. $ 
the decay of a Mars Eſtate ſeems to be moſt touchedin the 
Degree,when he fr grows behind, more than afteywards, 
when he proves nothing worth. And hereof the com- 
mon Forms ate : Sera in fundo parſimonia'; or, It is tov lat 
zo pinch when the Putſe is at the bottorm; and, as good never 
a whit as never the better. = 
Itis reprehended alſo in refpe& of that Notion, Ci- 
ruptio unius, generatio alterius : "That the Corruption of 
one thing is the Generation of another. So that Gradu 
Privationis, the Privative Degree is many times leſs Mat- 
fer, becauſe it gives the cauſe and motive to ſome neu 


Courſe, As when DemoFthenes reprehended the People © 
for hearkning to the Conditions offered by K. Philip, being 1 
not honourable, nor equal, he faith, They were but Element © 
of their floth and weakneſs ; which if they were taken aw), i 
neceſſity would teach them Sfronger Reſolutions, So Doctor 
He&or was wont to fay to the Dames of London, when h 


they complained, they were they conld not tell how, but 
yet "they could not endure to take any Medicine , hey ® 
would te!l them, their way was only to be ſick ; ſt G 
then they would be glad to take any Medicine. h 
Thirdly, This Colour may be reprehended in refpea 
that the degree of Decreaſe is more ſerſitive than the De 
greeof Privation ; for in the mind of Men,Gradus Dimi 
ut tonts,the Degree of Decreaſe,mnay work a wavering be 
tween Hope and Fear,and keepthe mind in ſuſpence from 
ſettling. and accommodating in Patience, an Reſolwt 
Hereof the common Forms are ; Better cry out, than al 
Ways ask ; make or mar, &C, 


Fot 
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For the ſecond Branch of this Colour, it depends upon 
the ſame General Reaſon : Hence grew the Common Place 
ofextolling the beginning of every thing ; 


Dimidium facti , qui bene cepit, habet. 


He hath his Work half done, 
IWhoe'er hath well begun. 


\ This made the AFroloper fo idle, as to judge of May's 
Nature, and De#tiny by the ConFtellation of the moment 
of his Nativity, or Conception. 

- This Colour 15 reprebended, becauſe many Tyceptions are 
but ( as Epicurus termeth them ) 7 entamenta, thatis, im 
perfec} Offers, and Eſſays, which vaniſh, and come to »0 
ſufance, without any zteration ; ſo as, in ſuch C3ſes, the 
[ond Degree ſeems the worthieft ; as the Body-Horſe in the 


Cart, that draweth more than the Fore-Horſe. Here- 


of the common Porms ; The ſecond Blow makes the Fray. 
The ſecond Word makes the Bargain. Alter principium dedit, 
alter modums abſtulit, &c. The one began, the other kept 

no mean. : | 
Another Reprehenſion of this Colour, is in reſpedt of De« 
fatigation, which makes per/everance of greater wi 
S 


than Inception : For Chance or Inſtin& of Nature may cau 


Inception: but ſettled Afﬀe&ion, or Fudgment, maketh the 


Lontinuance; 


\ Thirdly, This Colour is reprehended in ſuch things, 


Which have a Natural Courſe and Inclination, contrary to 
an Inception : So that the' Inception is continually evacy- 
ae, and gets no ftart ; but there behoveth perpetua In- 
reptio; that there be ahways a beginning ; as in the com- 
non Forms : Non progredi, eſt regredi. Not to go for- 
ward, 7s to go backward. Qui non proficit, deficit. He 


bo makes no Progreſs decays. Running againſt an Hill ; 


Rowing againſt the Stream, or with the Hill, then the De- 


bee © Inception is more than all the reſt. | 
2 Fourthly, 
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Good and Evil 2 Phocian knew well enough, who, 
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Fourthly, This Colour is to be underſtood of Grady; 
Inceptionis a potentia ad attum comparati, non gradus ah 


aftu ad Incrementum ; Of the Degree of Inception, 7» com- b 
pariſon of the Power with the A&, not q the Degree fro F 
the A to the Increale. For otherwile, Major widen Ml * 
radus ab impotentia ad potentiam, quam a potentia ad aun, d 
The Degree from Trapotency to Potency, ſeems greate:, il © 
than from the Power to the Abt. ; 
TI. Ouod Ioudant homines & celebrant, bonurs 5 quod wvity- 
perant, & reprehendunt, malum. . 


11. That which Men praiſe and celebrate, is good ; that 
which they diſgrace, and reprehend, is bad. 


His Colour deceives four ways, v:z.. cither throuph 
I2norance, or through want of Integrity ; or 
through particular Reſpect and Faction, or throughthe 
natural inclination of thoſe that praiſe, or diſpraile 
Firſt, Through Tgrmorance ; for what ſignifies the Judg- 
ment of the Rabble in diſtinguiſhing and determining 


when the People applauded him more than ordinary, 
acked, Ihether he had done any thing amiſs? Secondly, 
Through want of Integrity ; for thoſe that praiſe and 
diſpraiſe commoniy carry on their own Deſigns and Wl. 
don't ſpeak what they think. £ 


an 

Laudat wenales qui vult extrudere merces. 4 

r 

Every Man praiſes the Wares he would put off: - 
| Li1l. 
the 


It is naught. it is naught, ſays the Buyer ; but when he is 
gone, be © iunteth; Thirdly, Out of Parti2lity ; for eve- 
Iy one knows, that Men uſe to exto! with immode-;* 
rate praiſe thole that are on their own ſide, and tode-M..: 
preſs thoſe of the adverſe Party below their deſert. Fri 


Laitly,1hrough a natural Inclination ; for ſome Mcn I ul 
y 
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by nature framed and moulded for ſervile Fawning and 
Flattery, whilſt others on the contrary are ſtiif, captious 
and moroſe ; and when theſe commend orinveigh.they 
do but comply with their own Humours, not troubling 
their heads overmuch about the Truth of the buſineſs. 


12. Quod etiam ab inimicis Iaudatur, magnum bonum ; quod 
wero etiam ab amicis reprehenditur, magnum malum. 


12, That which draws commendation even from Ene- 
mies, is 2 great Good; but that which is reprehended 
even by Friends, is a great Evil. 


His Colour ſeems to ſtand upon this Foundation, 
That it may well be believed, that the force of 
Truth extorts from us whatſoever we affirm to be againſt 
our Wills, and contrary to the bent and inclination of 
our Minds. 

This Colour deceives through the ſubtilty, as well of 
Enemies as Friends : For the praiſes of Enemies are not 
aways againſt their Wills, nor as forc'd by Truth, bur 
they chuſe to beſtow them in ſuch caſes where they 
may create Envy or Danger to their Adverfaries. 
Therefore the Grecians had a ſuperſtitious Fancy, that 
it a Man were commended by another out of ſpight, 
and with a miſchievous deſign, he would have a puſh 
ne upon his Noſe : Beſides, ſometimes Enemies beſtow 
Praiſes, like Preambles as 'twere, that they may the more 
teely and maliciouſly calumniate. On the other ide, 
this Colour deceives, from the craft of Friends ; tor 
they'll fometimes rake notice of the faults of their Friends, 
and ſpeak freely of them ; but they chuſe fuch as may 
do them little hurt, as if for all the reſt they were the 
beft Men in the World. Again, it deceives, becauſe 
Friends uſe their Reprehenſions (as we ſaid Enemies do 
their Commendations) as certain little Prefaces, after 
which they may expatiate more freely in their Praiſes. 
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THE 


PREFACE- 


HE Antiquities of the firſt Age (except thoſe 

we find in Sacred Writ) were baried in Oblivi- 

on aud Silence : Silence wa's ſucceeded by Poetical Fa- 
bles; and fables again were followed by the Records we 
ww enjoy. So that the Myſteries and Secrets of Antiquity 
were diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated from the Records and 
Evidences of ſucceeding Times by the weil of Fiftion, 
which interpoſed it ſelf, and came between thoſe things 
which periſhed, and thoſe which are extant. IT ſup- 
foſe ſome are of opinion, that my purpoſe is to write 
Toys and Trifles, and to uſurp the ſame liberty in ap- 
plying, that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which 1 
might do (T confeſs) if T liſted, and with more ſeri- 
ous contemplation intermix theſe things, to delight et- 
ther my ſelf in Meditation, or others in Reading, 
Neither am I ignorant how fickle and inconſtant a 
thing Fiftion is, as being ſubjett to be drawn and 
wreſted any way, and how great the commodity of Wit 
and Diſcourſe is, that is able to apply things well, 
Jet ſo as never meant by the firſt Authors. But I remember 
that this liberty bath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the reverence of Antiquity to their 
own Inventions and Fancies, have for the ſame intent 
laboured to wreſt many Poetical Fables: Neither hath 
thizold and common Vanity been uſed only of late, or now 
ud then; For even Chryſippus /ong ago did (as an 
| Interpreter 
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Taterpreter of Dreams) aſcribe the Opinions of the Sz. 
icks to the Ancient Poets; and more ſottifhly do the 
Chymifts appropriate the Pancies and Delights of 
Poets in the Transformation of Bodies, to the Experi. 
ments of their Foruace. All theſe things, I ſay, I 
have ſufficiently conſidered and weighed, and 7 then 
have ſeen and noted thegeneral Levity and Indulgenc 
of Men's Wits above Allegories ; and yet for all this 
T relinquiſh not my Opinion. © 
Por firſt it may not be, that the Folly and Looſene(s 
of a few ſhould altogether detra from the reſpet du 
to the Parables : For that were a conceipt which might 
favour of Profaneneſs and: Preſumption: For Religion , 
zt ſelf doth ſometimes delight in ſuch Veils and Sha x 
dows: So that who fo exempts them, ſeems in a man: $ 
ver to interdif all Commerce between things. Divine 
and Humane. But concerning Humane Wiſdom, IN, 
do indeed ingeuuoully and freely confeſs, that I aw-its h, 
clined to imagine, that under ſome of the Ancient Fili 
ons lay conched certain Myſteries and Allegorics, even 
from their firſt invention. And I am perſuaded (whe the 
ther raviſhed with the Reverence of Antiquity, or be- iy 
cauſe in ſome Fables I find ſuch ſingular proportion P 
between the ſimilitude aud the thing ſignified; and 
ſuch apt and clear coherence in the very Strufure of 
them, and propriety of Names wherewith the Perſons 
or Aftors in them are inſcribed and intituled ) that 
m0 m4n can conſtantly deny ; but this Senſe was in the ſee; 
Authors intent and meanng, whes they firſt ; invented 
them, and that they purpoſely ſhadowed it in this y, 
fort: For who can be ſo ſtupid aud blind in the opts fs 
Lizht, as (when he hears how Fame, after the G1ants 


were deftroyed, ſprung up as their younzeit Siſter) wei 
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- Wl wt to refer it to the Murmars and ſeditious Reports 
© Bf both fides, which are wont to fly abroad for a time 
f ofter the ſuppreſſing of Inſurredtions > Or when he hears 
"how the Giant Typhon, having cut out aud brought 
[ away Jupiter's Nerves, which Mercury /tole from 
"tim, a7 reſtored again to Jupiter ; doth not preſently 
YN jercezve how fitly it may be applied to powerful Re- 
" W ielions, which take __ Princes their Sinews of Mo- 
1 [5] and Authority ; but ſo, that by affability of Speech, 
"Ward wiſe Edifts (the Minds of their Subjeiis bein 
in time privily, and as it were by ſtealth reconciled) 
they recover their ſtrength again? Or when he hears 
bow (3# that memorable Expedition of the Gods a- 
gainſt the Giants) the braying of Silenus his Aſs, 
anduced much to the proflig ation of the Giants, doth 
wt confidently imagine that it was invented to ſhew 
how the greateſt enterprizes of Rebels are oftentimes 
diſperſed with vain Rumors and Fears. 

Moreover, to what Fudgment can the Conformity and 


the Wife of Jupiter, doth plainly fignifie Counſel : Ty- 
phon, /nſarrettion : Pan, Univerſality: Nemelis, Re- 
Venge, and the like : Neither let it trouble any man, 
if ſometimes he meet with Hiſtorical Narrations, or 
Additions for Ornament's ſake, or confuſion of Times, 
or ſomexbing transferred from one Fable to another, to 
bring in a new Allegory : For it con!d be no atherwife, 
ſeeing they were the Inventions of Men, which lived 
in divers Ages, and had alſo divers Ends: Some be- 
ng ancient, ethers neoterical; ſome have an eye to 
things Natural, others to Moral. 

There is another Argument, and that no ſmall one 
verther, to prove that theſe Fables contain certain hid- 


den, 


Signification of Names ſeem obſcure > Seeing Metis, 
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den, and involved meanings, ſeeing ſome of them ax; 
obſerved to be ſo abſurd, and fooliſh in the ver y rela. 
tion that they ſhew, and as it were proclaim a Para. 
Ble afar of : For ſuch Tales as aze probable, they may 
feem to be invented for delight, and in imitation of 
Hiſtory. And as for ſuch as uo man would ſo much & 
imagine or relate, they ſeem to be fought out for other 
ends: For what kind of Piftion is that, whereia Jus 
Pliter zs faid to have taken Metis te Wife ; nd, per- 
cerving that ſhe was with Child, tc "ye devoured 
her; whence himſ+lf conceiving, brou; bt forth Fallas 
armed, out of his Head > Truly, T think ther was ne- 
wer Dream (ſo different to the courſe of Cogitation, 
and fo full of Monſtrofity,) ever hatch'd in the Brain 
of Man. Above all things, this prevails moſt with 
me and is of ſingular moment, many of theſe Fables 
Seem not to be invented of thoſe by whom they are re- 
lated, and celebrated, as by Homer, Heſiod and others. 
For if it were fo, that they took beginning in that ge, 
and from thoſe Authors by whom they are delivered, 
and brought to our hands: My Mind gives me, there 
could be no great or high Matter expedted, or ſuppo- 
ſed to preceed from them in reſpect of theſe Originals, 
But if with atiention we conſider the Matter, it will ap- 
pear, that they were delivered, and related as things 
formerly believed, and received, and not as newly in- 
vented, aud offered unto us. Befides, ſeeing they are 
diverſly related by Writers that lived near about one 
and the ſelf-ſame time, we may eaſily perceive that 
they were cemmon things, derived from precedent Me- 
mortals ; and that the y became various. by reaſon of the 
divers Orraments beſtewed on them by particular Re- 
lations : And the confideratien of this muſt needs 
crewſe 


The Preface: 
creaſe in us a great opinion of them, as not to be ac: 
counted either the effefts off the time, or inventions 0 
the Poets, but as ſacred Relicks, or abſtrafted Airs of 
better times, which by Tradition from mnwre Ancient 
Nations, fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of the Gre- 
cians. But if any do obſtinately contend, That Ale- 
qories are always adventitially, and as it were by con- 
ftraint, never naturally, and properly included in Fa- 
Hes, we will not be much troubleſome, but ſuffer them to 
enjoy that gravity of Fudgment, which I am ſure they 
affeft, although indeed it be bat lumpiſh, and almoſt 
leader. And (if they be worthy to be taken notice of,) 
we will begin a freſh with them in ſome «© !cr faſhion. 
There is found among Men, (aud it goes for carrent,) 
a twofold uſe of Parables, and thoſe, (which is more to 
be admired } referred to contrary ends ; conducing as 
well to the folding up, and keeping of things under a 
Veil,as to the enlightning and laying open of obſcurities. 
But omitting the former, (rather than to undergo wrang- 
ling, and aſſuming ancient Fables as things vagrant, 
and compoſed only for delight,) the latter muſt queſtt- 
onleſs ſtill remain as not to be wreſted from us by any 
violence of Wit, neither can any (that is but meanly 
learned) hinder; but it muſt abſolately be received, as 
a thing grave, and ſober, free from all vanity, and ex- 
exceeding profitable, and neceſſary to all Sciences. 
This is it, I ſay, that leads the underſtanding of Man 
by an eafſte and gentl? paſſage through all novel and 
abſtruſe inventions, which any way differ from common 
recezved Opinions. Therefore in the firſt Ages (when 
many. hamane Inventions and Concluſions, which are 
now common, and vulgar, were new, and not generally 
Known, all things were Full of Fables, Egnes 
ah rables, 
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rables, and Similies of all ſorts : By which they ſought 
ro teach, and lay open, not to hide and conceal Xnoy- 
ledge; eſpecially ſeting the Underſtandings of Mey 
were 7» thoſe times _ and impatient, and almoſt iy- 
capable of any Subtilties ; ſuch things only excepted, 
as were the Objedt of Senſe ; for as Aieroglyphicks 
preceeded Letters, jo Parables were more ancient thay 
Arguments. And in theſe days alſo, he that would il. 
laminate Mens minds anew in any old Matter, and that 
not with diſprofit, and harſhneſs, muſt abſolutely take 
the ſame Courſe, and uſe the help of Similies. Where. 
fore after all that hath been ſaid, we muſt thus con- 
clude: The Wiſdom of the Ancients, 2t ivas either 
much, br happy : Much, if theſe Figures and Tropes 
were invented by ſtudy and premeditation; Happy, if 
they (intending nothing leſs,) gave Matter, and Oc- 
cafon to ſo many worthy Meditations. As concerning 
my Labours, (if there be any thing in them which may 
do good, ) I will on neither part count them ill beſtow- 
ed, my parpoſe being to illuſtrate either Antiquity, or 
Things themſelyes. Neither am I ignorant that this 
very Subjeft hath been attempted by others : But to 
ſpeak as I think, aud that freely without oftentation, the 
Dignity aud Efficacy of the Thing, is almoſt liſt by 
theſe Men's Writings, though voluminious, and full of 
Pains, whit not diving into the depth of Matters, but 
«k;tful only in certain common places, have applied the 
ſenſe of theſe Parables to certain vulgar, arid general 
Things, not fo much as glancing at their tri? Yertue, 
genuine Propriety, and full Depth. f (if 7 be not de 
ceived,) ſhall be new in common Things. Wherefore 
leaving ſuch as are plain and open, T1 will ain at fat- 
ther and richer Matters: +, 

&) 
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TO THE 


BOOK. 


Ich Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury, 
True Teuch-Mit of the Mind of Myſtery; 


Invention's Store-Houſe, Nymph of Helicon; 
Deep Moraliſt of Time, Tradition. 
Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 


Preſent thy Service, and with chearful Grace, 
Say, (if Pythagoras believ'd may be,) 
The Soul of Ancient Wildom lives in Thea 


THE 


WISDO 


OF THE 


ANCIENTS 


CASSANDRA, or, Divination. 


HE Poets Fable, That Apollo being enamout- 
ed of Caſſandra, was by her many ſhifts and 
cunning lights ſtill deluded in his Detire; 
but yet fed on with hope, untill ſuch time 
as ſhe had drawn from him the Gift of Pro- 
pheſying ; and having by ſuch her Diffmulation, in 
the end, attained to that which from the beginning ſhe 
{ought after ; at laſt, flatly rejected his Suir. Who tind- 
ing himſelf ſo far engaged in his Promiſe, as that he 
could not by any means revoke again his raſh Gift, nd 
yet enflamed with an earneſt deſire of Revenge, highly 
diſdaining to be made the ſcorn of a crafty Wench, an- 
nexed a Penalty to his Promiſe, vis. tha: ſhe ſhould e- 
ver foretel the truth, but never be believed : So wers 
her Divinations always faichful,but at no time regarded; 


wherbof jhe ſtill found theEpperience, yea, even in the 
FELL ruine 
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xuine of her own Countrey, which ſte had often fore- 
warned them of ; but they neither gave credit nor car 
co her words. "This Fable ſeems to intimate the unpro- 
ftable liberty of untimely admonitions and counſels : 
For they that are ſo over-weened with the ſharpneſs and 
dexterity of their own wit and capacity, as that they di(- 
dain to fubmit chemfelves to che documents of 4po!/o,the 
God of Harmony ,whereby to learn,and obſerve the me- 
thod and meaſure of aftairs,the grace and gravity of Diſ- 
courſe, the differences between the more judicious and: 
more vulgar Ears, andthe due times when to ſpeak and 
when to be ſilent ; be they never ſo ſenfible,and pregnant, 
and their judgments never ſo profound, and profitable; 
yet in all their endeavours either of per{waſion, or per- 
force, they avail nothing, neither are they of any mo- 
ment to advantage or manage matters ; but do rather 
haſten on the ruine of all thole that they adhere, or de- 
vote themſelves unto. And then at laſt, when calami- 
ty doth make men feel the event of neglect, then ſhall 
they too late be reverenced as deep,foreſceing, and faith- 
ful Prophets. Whereof a notable inſtance is eminently 
ſt forth in Marcus Cato Uticenſes, who, as from a watch- 
tower, diſcovered afar off, and, as an Oracle, long fore- 
cold the approaching ruine of. his Country, and the 
; plotted Tyranny hovering over the State, both in the 
firſt Conſpiracy, and as ir was proſecuted in the Civil 
| EContention between Cz/ar and Pompey, and did no 
2 ood the while, but rather harmed the Commonwealth, 
- Find haſtned on his Countrey's bane ; which A. Cicero 
: Evikely obſerved, and writing to a familiar Friend, doth 
I Mn theſe terms excellently deſcribe, Caro optime ſertit, ſed 
{ Wrocet inter dum Reipublice : Loquitur enim targuam in Repub- 
» Wick Platonzs, non tanquam in face Romuli. Cato (laith he,) 
- Eudgech profoundly, but in the mean time damnifics the 
: Fiae; for he ſpeaks in che Commonwealth of F{::o,and 
3 Ffot as in the Dregs of Romulus. 
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TYP HO N, or a Rebel. 


UNO being vex'd (fay the Poets) that Jupiter had 

begotten Pallas by himſeif without her, earneſtly 
prefſcd all the other Gods and Goddeſles that ſhe might 
alſo bring forth of her ſelf a!one without him ; and 
having by violence, and impot tunity obtained 2 8! ant 
th-reof, ſhe ſmote &e Eaith , and forthwith fpran Z up 
Typhon, a huge, and horrid ?.7onkter: This ſrange i: Firth 
jhe m_ to a Serpent, (a5 a Fofter-Farher,) to nov. 
riſhic ; who no ſooner came 29 ripeneſs or Years, but 
he provokes Teapiter to Pattel : in the Contiict the GY- 
ant getting the upper hand, takes Fupitr upon his | 
ſhodlliers. carries him into a remote, and obſcure > COun- 
rey, and (cutting out the tinews of bs r1ancds and 
Feet,) brought them away, and fo left him mnlerab'y 
mangled and maimed. Bur Aercury 1eCOVCTiDg tl theſe 
Nerves from T ypac Iz by ite ealtty; reftored them 1 4:4 111 to ar 
Jupiter, Trpiter being again by this means corrun0- i ar 


rare, alles the Monl er - afreſh, andat the firſt firikes M/ 
him with a Thunder-boit, from whoſe Blood Serpens if { 
were ingendred. 1his Monſter at length faincing, and I gg 
flying, 7u0iter caſts on him the Mot.ot etna, 2nd with "X 
the Weight: the ruih'd him. "i 

This Fable ſecras to poine at the variable force of co, 
Princes, and the rebellious infur ection or Trayrcors in ll of 
a Stare : For Princes _ vell be faid to be imnarricd oy, 
to their Doiinicr ns, as Fupitcr was to Frm ; but it by 
happens TOW and then, that being deboined by tzeW joſe 

Ins 


long cuſtom of empiring, and bending 108 2: ds Ir ref; 
renny, they endeavour to draw allto chemſcives, and ſh 


(con remning t e Counſel of their Kobles ind Sena for 
TOES [ atcih I: avs i 1 cneir OW Il MOL that 15, Io tO | 
ct things by tacir own fancy,and abiolnte power. TM ye- 


Peonic (rep! 3ing at this) ſudy how to create, and 0 Foe 
upaC .hiet 05 their own choice. This Project by the vad; 


ſecret infiigation of the Peers, and Nobles, doth for (ef 
cell * 
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the moſt part rake his beginning ; by whoſe conni- 
rence the Commons being ſet on edge, there foliows 
a kind of murmuring, or diſcontent in the State, ſha- 
dow'd by the Infancy of Typhor, which being nurs'd by 
the natural pravity,and C! owniih malignity of the vulgar 
ſort, (unto Princes, as infeituous as Serpents,) is again 
repaired by a renewed ſtrength, and at laſt breaks out 
inco open Rebellion, whicn (becaule it brings infinite 
miſchiefs upon Prince and People) is reprefented by the 
monſtrous deformity of Zyphon : his hundred heads tig- 
nitie their divided powers; his frtery mouths, their 1n- 
famed intents ; his Serpentine Circles, their peſtilent 
Malice in beſieging ; his Iron Hands, their mercileſs 
ſavehters ; his Eagles Talons,their greedy Rapines ; his 


plumed Body, their continual Rumors, and Scouts, and 


Fears, and ſuch like; and ſometimes theſe Rebellions 
Tow fo potent, that Princes are inforced (tranſported 
4 it were, by the Rebels, and forfaking the chicf Seats 
and Cities of the Kingdom,) to contract their Power, 
and (being deprived of the Sinews of Money and 
Majetſty,) betake themſelves to ſome remote and ob- 
ſure corner within their Dominions : but in proceſs 
of time, (if they bear their Misfortunes with modera- 
ton,) they may recover their itrength, by the virtue 
and induſtry of Mercury ; that 1s, they may (by be- 
coming affable, and by reconcuing the minds and wills 
of thetr Subjects with graveEdiRs,and gracious Speech,) 
excite an Alacrity to grant Aids, and Sublidies, where- 
by to ſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthe- 
ls, having learned to be wiſe and wary, they wall 
refrain to try the chance of Fortune by War, and yer 
Iudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation of the Rebeis by 
ſome famous Action, which if it fall out anſ{werabte 
to their expectation, the Rebels finding themſelves 
weakned, and fearing the ſucceſs of their broken Pro- 
kts ; betake themicives co fome fhghrt, aud vain Bra- 
radoes, like the hifling of Serpents, and at length in 
leſpair ,berake ive to flight ; and then when 

oo they 
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they begin totreak, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to 
puſue, and opprels them with the Forces and Weight 


of the Kingdom, as it were with the Mountain etna. 


— 


CO an 


TheCICLOPS, or the Miniſters of Terrox. 


Hey ſay that the Cyclops, for their fierceneſs, and 
cruelty, were by Fupzter caſt into Hell, and there 
doomed to perpetual impriſonment ; but Tellus per- 
fwaded Fupiter that it would do well, if being fer at 
liberty, they were put to forge Thunder-bolts, which 
being done accordingly, they became ſo painful and 
induſtrious, as that day andnight they continued ham- 
mering out in laborious diligence Thunder-bolts, and 
other inſtruments of "Terror. In proceſs of time Fu- 
piter having conceived a Diſpleature againſt «#/cwlapi- 
z15, the Son of Apollo, for reſtoring a dead Man to lit: 
by Phyſick ; and concealing his diſlike, (becauſe there 
was no jult caule of anger, the deed being pious and 
famous,) ſecretly incens'd the Cyclops againſt him, who 
without delay flew him with a Thunder-bolt. In re- 
venge of which At, Apollo ( Jupiter not prohibiting it) 
ſhot them to Death with his Arrows. 

This Fable may be applied to the Projects of Kings, 
who having cruel, bloody, and exacting Officers, do 
firft puniſh and difplace them ; afterwards by the coun- 
fel of Tel/zs, that is, of ſome baſe, and ignoble Perſon, 
and by the prevailing reſpe& of Profit, they admit 
them into their Places again, that they may have In- 
ſtroments in a readinels, it at any time there jhouid 
need either ſeverity of execution, or acerbity of ex- 
action. Thee fervile Creatures being by nacure cru- 
el, and by their former fortune exaſperated, and per- 
cerving well what 1s expected at their hands, do ſtew 
thernielves wonderful officious in ſuch kind oft Fm: 
ployments ; but being too raſh, and precipicate 1n 


"> Cd 1C 
looking 


they are brought, rather too late, than undeſervedly, 
to a miſerable end. 


NARCISSUS, or, Self-Love. 


Hey ſay, that Narciſſus was exceeding fair and 

beauritul, but wonderful proud and ditdainful ; 
wherefore deſpiting all others in reſpect of himſelf, he 
leads a ſolitary Life in the Woods and Chales, with a 
few Followers, to whom he alone was all in all; a- 
mongſt toe reſt, there follows him the Nymph Fc, 
During his Courſe of Life, it fataily fo <hanced, thar 
he came to a _cizar Fountain, upon the Ba::k whereof 
he lay down to repoſe himſeifin the heat ui the Day. 
And having efpicd the ſhadow. of his own Face in the 
Water, was fo beſotted, and raviſhed with the contem- 
plation and admiration thereof, that he by no means 
pollible could be drawn from beholding his Image in 
this Glaſs; infomuch, that by continuat gazing there- 
upon, he ; in:d away to nothing, and was at laſt tur- 
ned into a F.ower oft his own Name, whici appcars 


- 
LY 


in the beginning of the Spring, and is ſacred to the 1n- 


ternal Powers, Plito, Preferpmna, and the Fares. 

This Fable ſcems to ſhew the Diſpolitions, and Far- 
tuncs of thoſe, who in reſpect either of their Beaury, ar 
Wer Gift wherewith they are adorned, ang graced by 


| P- 2 Nature; 
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ſeeking countenance, and creeping into favour, do 
ſometimes take occation from the ſecret Beckonings,and 
ambiguous Commands of their Prince, to perform ſome 
hateful ' execution. But Princes (abhorring the Fact, 
and knowing well, thet they Jſhall never want ſuch 
kind of Inſtruments, ) do utterly forfake them, turning 
them over to the Friends and Allies of the wronged, to 
their Accuſations and Revenge, and tothe general Ha- 
tred of the People; fo that with great Applauſe, and 
proſperous Wiſhes and Acclamations towards the Prince, 
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Nature, without the heip of Induttry, are fo far beſot- 
ted in themſelves, as that they prove the cauſe of their 
ovn deſtruction. For it 1s the property of Men infe- 
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be conveitant in Civil Attairs, fpecia'ty ſeeing thoſe 


that are in pub:ick Place, muſt of neceſhity cacounter 
with many Contem-ts, and Scorns, wiich nay much 
dejea, and trouble ther Minds; and therefore they 
lead jor the moft part a foiitary, private, and obſcure 
Life, attended on with a few Followers, and thoſe, 
fich as will adore, and admire them, like an Echo 
fatter them 11 ali their Sayings, and applaud them in 
ali their Words, So tnat being by this Cuſtom ſedu- 
ecd. and puit up, and as it were, ftupified with the 
admiration of themſelves, they are polleſied with fo 
ſtrange a Sloth add Idlencſs, that they grow in a man- 
ner benumb'd, and defective of all vigour and alacrity, 
Elegantly doth this Flower, appearing in the beginnin 
of the Spring, repreſent the likeneſs of theſe Men's Li 
poſitions, who, in their youth do ilouriſh, and wax f4- 
mous; but being come to ripenefs of years, they dc- 
ceive and iruſtrate the good hope that is conceived of 
them. Neither 15 it impertinent that this Fiower 15 faid 
to be confecrated to the injernal Deities, becaute Men 
of this diſpolition become unprofitable to all kumape 
things: For whatiocver produceth no Fruit of it felt, 
but palſeth, and vanitheth as if it had never been, (like 
che way of 2 Shi9 in the Sea, ) that the Ancients were 
wont to dedicate to the Gnolts, 22d Powers below. 


— A— 


S1 TX, or Leagues. 


T' HE Oath by which the Gods were want to cinligs 
themieives, (when they meant to ratitie any thu 

io firmly as never to revoke it,) is a thin g well known 
to the Vulgar, as being mentioned almont in every Fa 
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ble, which was when they did not invoke or call to 
witnel; any Celeitial Majeſty, or Divine phate, Dut 
only the River S! fx, chat with crooked and 2 laniry 
Turnings incircleth the Pal laceor the infernal Ds. Yhis 
was held as the only manner of their Sacrament ; and 
beſtdes it, not any other Vow to be accounted R firm, 
2nd inviolable; and therefor? the > Puniitument to be in- 
ticked, (it any did perjure themieives,) was, that for 
certain years they ſhouid be pur out of Commons, and 
not to be admitted to the Table of the Gods. 

This Fable ſeems to point at the Leagues and Padts 
of Princes, of which, more truly, than opportunely, 


| may be ſai d, Thar be they never ſo {trongly confirmed 


with the Solemnity and Religion of an Oath, yet are 
for the moſt part, of no validity ; infomuch that they 
are made rather with an Eye to Reputation, and Re- 
port, and Ceremony, than to Faith, Security, and Et- 
tet. Moreover, add to theſe the Bond of Afhnity, as 
the Sacraments of Nature, and mutual Deferts of each 
Part, and you ſhail obſerve, that with a grear many, all 
theſe things are placed a degree 1 under Ambition end 
Proat, and the licentious defire of Dom! acioa" and 1o 
muck the rather, becauſe it is an eaſie thing lor Prin- 
ces to defend and cover their unlawful Detires and un- 
faithful Vows, with many outwardiy ſeeming fair Pre- 
texts, eſpecially ſeeing there is no Umpire or Moderator 
of Matters concluded upon to whom a Reaſon inould be 
tendred. Therefore there is no true and proper thing 
made choice of, forthe confirmation of Faith, and tharno 
cleft{al Power neith er, but 1s indeed Nec: fry, (a great 
God to great Porenrares, ) the Peril alſo of State, and 
the Communication of f Profit. As for Neceſji” 7, 1t-15-6= 
lepgantly repreſented by S:yx, that faral and irremeable 
River; and this Godhead did Iphicrates, the Atoenicn, 
call to the Confirmation of a League ; who becauſe he 
Jone is found to ſfcak plainly that © which m: 1 hide 
cOverty 11 tier Breaſts, it would not be amils to re- 


at his words. He obſerving how the Lacedemonians 
P- 4 lad 
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32d thought upon, and propounded divers Cautiogs, 
Sanctions, Contirmations and Bonds , pertaining to 
Leagues, interpoſed thus : Unum Lacedamonii , nobi; 
woolen vinculum & ſectritatis ratio eſſe poſit 53 ft plane 
cr nmerſtretis, Vos ea nobis eanceſiſſe, eX inter mans poſuifſe, 
rt Vobis facultas ledendi nos, ft maxime we!rtis, minime 
fſuppcrere piſſit, Thaere is one thing (O Lacedemonians) 
that would link us unto you in the Bond of Amity, 
and be the occation of Peace? and Security ; which 1s, 
if you would plainly demonſtrate, that you have yieid- 
ed up and put into our bands ſuch things as that, 
wound you hurt us never fo fain, you ſhould yet be 
GiSturniſhed of means to do it. It therefore the power 


of hurting be taken away, or if by breach of League | 


there follow the danger of the ruine or diminution of 
the State or Tribute ; then indeed the Leagues may 
{:em to be ratified and eſtabliſhed, and as it were con- 
firmed by the Sacrament of the Styzzian Lake; ſeeing 
that it includes the fear of Prohibitzon and Suſpenſion 
from the Table of the Gods, unger which name the 
I.aws and Prerogatives, the Plenty and Felicity of 2 
Kingdom were ſignified by the Ancients. 


——__ _—— — — IEP 
_ —_ 


PAN, or Natare. 


pf t I3E Acios have exquilitely deicribed Nature un- 


der the Perfon of Pan, whole original they leave 
doubtiul ; for ſome ſay that he was the Son of 1Mer- 
cary, others attribute unto him afar different beginning, 
amrming him to be the common Ofi-ſpring of Perc- 
fpe's Suitors, upon a ſuſpicion, that every one of them 


had to do with her ; which latter relation doubtleis 


gave occation to iome aiter-Writers to entitle this an- 
cient Fable with the name of Penelope, a thing very 
frequent amenegtt them, when they apply old Fictions 
ra young perfons and names, and that many tiraes 
| = ; alu dy 
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-ſurdly and indiſcreetly, as may be ſeen here : For 
Pap being one of the Ancient Gods,was long before the 
ame of Ulyſſes and Penelope. Belides (for her Matronal 
Chaſtity) ſhe was held venerable by Antiquity. Net- 
ther may we pretermit the third conceit of his Birth : 
For ſome ſay, That he was the Son of Jupiter and 
Hybris, which ſignifies contumely or diſdain. But how- 
ſever begotten, the Parc (they fay) were his Siſters. 
He is pourtrayed -by the Ancients in this guiſe ; on 
his Head a pair of Horns to reach to Heaven, his Bo- 
dy rough and Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy, his 
ſhape blamed, above like a Man, below like a Beaſt, 
his Feet like Goat's-hoofs, bearing theſe Enfſigns of his 
Jurifdiction, to wit, in his left-hand a Pipe of ſeven 
Reeds, and in his right a Sheep-hook , or a Sta} 
crooked at the upper end, and his Mantle made of a 
Leopard's Skin. His Dignities and Offices were thefz : 
He was the God of Hunters, of Shepherds, and of all 
Rural Inhabitants : chief Preſident allo of Hills and 
Mountains, and next to Mercury, the Embaiiador of 
the Gods. Moreover, He was accounted the Leader 
ind Commander of the Nymphs, which were always 
wont to dance the rounds, and frisk about him ; he 
was accoſted by the Saryrs and the old */27. He had 
power alſo to ſtrike Men with terrors, and thoſe eipe- 
cally vain and ſuperſtitious, which are termed Pc- 
ack fears. His acts were not many, for ovght that 
can be found in Records, the chieteſt was, that he 
challenged Cupid at wreſtling, in which confiit hehad 
the foil. The Tale goes too, how that he caught the 
Gyant Typhon in a Net, and heid him taif, Morec- 
rer, where C-res (grumbling and chating that Preſer- 
Ya was raviſhed) had hid her felf away, and that 
u the Gods took pains (by diſperting themielves in- 
every corner) to find her out, it was only his good 
hap (as he was hunting) to light on ker, and ac- 
quaint tlie reſt where ſhe was. He prejumed aito to 
ut 5 75 the tryal who was the beſt Mutician, ke or 
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Apollo, and by the judgment of Midas was indeed Pre. 
ferred : But the wiſe Judge had a pair of Atſes Far 
rivately chopt to his Noddle for his {entence. Of 
th Love-tricks, there 15 nothing reported, or at leaf 
not much, a thing to be wondred at, etpecially being 
among a Troop of Gods fo profuſely amorous. This 
only 15 faid of him, that he loved the Nymph El 
(whom he took to Wite) and one prexy Wench more 
called S7rinx, towards whom C upid tin an angry and 
revengeful humour , becauſe io audaciou'ily he had 
challenged him at Wreſtling ) inflamed his detire 
Moreover, he had no Iflue (which 1s a mais: alt, 
ſeeing the Gods, eſpecially thoſe of te Mate kind, were 
very generative) only he was the reputed Fatiter of 
a little Girl called Fambe, that with many pretty Tals 
was wont to make ſtrangers merry ; Þut ſome think 
that he did indeed beget her by his Wite Famv:. This 
Gif any be) is a noble Tale, as being laid our and byp- 
bellied with the Secrets and Myſteries of Nacure. 

Pan (as his name imports) repreſents and lays open 
the All of Things or Nature. Concerning his origt 
nal there are two only Opinions that go for currant ; 
for cither he came of Mercury, that 1s, the Word of 
God, which the Holy Scriptures without ail contio- 
verlie affirm, and fuch of the Pliiolophers as had any 
ſinack of Divinity afſented unto ; or ciſe from the 
confuſed Seeds of things. For they that wouid have 
one {imple begirining, refer ic unto God ; or if a m# 
teriate beginning, they won:d nave it VariOus in Power. 
So that we may end the Controverſie with this Dilirt 
bution, That the Worid took beginning, either from 
Acrcary, or from the Seeds of all things. 
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re. Zt liqui-!: (rmruk ignts : Et his exordin primis 

als Onmnma, CE 19] e tener mund} concreverit Orbis. 

ay For rich-vein'd Orpheus ſwroetly did rehearſe 

3 How that the Sceds of Fire, Air, Water, Earth, 
WY Werc all pact 1: the vaſt void Univerſe : 

9 And how from theſe as Firſt 'ings, all bad birth, 
NE And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 

10 From tender infancy ſo big became. 


Put, as touching the third conceit of Pan's Original, 
0, ht ſeems that the Grcians (either by intercourſe with 


he eA:gyp7:a775, Or One Way or other) had heard ſome- 
hing of the Hebrew Myſteries ; for 1t points to the 
tate of the World, not conſidered in immediate Crea- 
ton, but after the fall of .{Jam, expoſed and made 
ſubjec. co Lieath and Corruption : For in that ſtate it 
was (and remains to this day) the Off-fpring of God 
nd Sin. And therefore ail theſe Three Narrations 
wncerning the manner of Pan's birth may ſeem to 
bc true, if it be rightly diſtinguiſhed between Things 
2d Times. For this Pan or Nature (which we ſuſpect, 
It contemplate and reverence more than 1s fit) took be- 
” Ffnning from the Word of God by the means of con- 
) Fliſed matcer, and the entrance of Prevarication and 
Corruption. The deſtinies may well be thought the 
vilters of Pan or Nature, becauſe the beginnings and 
Ontinuances , and corruptions and deprefiions, and 
"Fiffolucions, and eminences, and labours and felicities 
of things, and ali the chances which can happen unto 
ny thing, are linke with the Chain of Cauſes naturai. 
Herns are attributed unto him, becauſe Horns are 
broad at the root and {harp ar the ends, the nature of 
al things being like a P;rami:, jharp at. the top. For 
ndividual or ftingular things being infinite are firlt 
weed into [pierce which are many alto ; then from 
beies into generals, and from rerrals (by afcending) 
77 contratted into things or notions more general ; 15 
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that at length Nature may ſeem to be contracted inty 
an unity. Neither is it to be wondred at, that PW 00 
toucheth Heaven with his Horns, ſeeing the height of reſt 
Nature or univerſal Ideas do, in ſome oy pertain to Cor 
things Divine, and there is a ready and ſhort Paſſage a0! 
from Metaphyſick to natural Theology. ſo 

The Body of Nature is elegantly and with deep judg. Y**' 
ment depainted hairy, repreſenting the beams or ope. {W #?: 
rations of creatures ; for beams are as it were the 1 
Hairs and Briſtles of Nature, and everv creature. is 
either more or leſs beamy, which is moſt apparent in 
the faculty of ſeeing, and no leſs in every vertus and 
operation that effefuates upon a diſtant Obje#, for 
whatſoever works upon any thing afar off, thar may 
Tightly be ſaid to dart forth Rays or Beams. 

Moreover, Pan's Beard is faid to be exceeding long, 
becauſe the beams or influences of Caolcitial Bodies do 
operate and pierce fartheſt of all ; and the Sun, when 
(his higher half is ſhadowed with a Cloud) his Beams 
break out in the lower, and looks as if he were bear- 
ded. | | 
Nature 15 alſo excellently fet forth with a biformed | foſ 
Body, with reſpe:/t to the differences between ſuperior | 
and inferior Creatures. For one part, by reaſon of Y** 
their Pulcritude, and equabiliry of motion, and con- | 


ftancy and dominion over the Earth and earthly things, | ig 
1s worthily ſet out by the ſhape of Man : and the other } - 


part in reſpe& of their perturbations and unconſtant | 
motions, (and therefore needing to be moderated by F,,. 
the Caleſtial) may be well fitted with the Figure ot 2 : 

Brute Beaſt. This Deſcription of his Body pertains al- MN. 
{o to the participation of Species, for no natural being G 
ſeems to be ſimple, but 2s it were participated and com- | * 
pounded of two. As for example, Man hath ſomc- | 
ching of a Beait, a Beaſt fomerning of a Plant, a Piant | 7 
ſomething of in2:imateRody, of that all natural things | 
are in very deed iitormeod, that 1s to fay, compound:d | of Þ 
of a iJuperio7 anc infenor Species. =” 
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Itis a very witty Allegory,chat ſame of the Feet of the 
Goat, by reaſon of the upward tending motion of Ter- 
eftrial Bodies towards the Air and Heaven, tor the 
Goat is a climbing Creature, that loves to be hanging 
thout the Rocks and ſteep Mountains ; and this 15 done 
iſo in a wonderful manner, even by thoſe thing which 
xe deſtinated to this inferior Globe, as may manifeſtly 
ppear in Clouds and Meteors. 

The ewo Entigns which Pan bears in his hands do 
int, the one at Harmony, the other at Empire : For 
he Pipe conſiſting of ſeven Reeds, doth evidently de- 
monſtrate the conſent, and Harmony, and diſcordant 
concord of all inferior Creatures, which is cauſed by 
he Motion of the ſeven Planets: And that of the 
Sheep-hook may be excellently apply'd to the order of 
TY nature, which is partly right, partiy crooked : This 
aff therefore or Rod is ſpecially crooked in the up- 
jer end, becauſe all the works of Divine Providence in 
the World are done in a farfetcht and circular manner, 
{that one thing may ſeem to be affefted and yet in- 
Y &cd a clean contrary brought to paſs; as the ſelling of 
J 7:/cp4 into egypt, and the like. Beſides in all wiſe 
J 'umane Government, they that ſit atthe Helm do more 
J tappily bring their purpoſes about, and infinuate more 
FJ «lily into the minds of the People, by pretexts and ob- 
J que courſes, than by dire& methods: fo that all Scep- 
Fs and Maſſes of Authority ought in very deed to be 
crooked 1n the upper end. 

J 2-5 Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſly feigned to be a 
K%in of a Leopard, becauſe it is full of Spots: So the 
Heavens are {potted with Stars, the Sea with Rocks and 
J lands, the Land with Flowers, and every particular 
J cicature alſo is for the moſt part garniſhed with divers 
J ©lours about the {uperticies, which is as it were a Man= 
F i unto it. 

The Office of Pan can be by nothing ſo lively con- 
J<ivcd and expreſt, as by feigning him co be the God 
J* Hunters, for every nacural action, and fo by conſe- 
i QUENCE, 
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quence, Motion and Progreflion, 15s nothing elſe but ; ! 
Hunting. Arts and Sciences have their works, and Hy. | 
mane Counſels their ends which they earneſtiy hunt | 
after. All natural things have either their Food as a | 
Prey, or their Pleaſure as a Recreation which they | 
ſeek for, and that in moſt expert and ſegaeious man. | 
ner. 


Torva Leena Lupun ſequitur, Lupns ipje Capellam, 
Florentem Cytiſum ſequitur laſciva Capella. 


The hungry Lioneſs, (with ſharp defire) 
Purſuves the Woif, the Wolf the wanton Goat: 
The Goat again doth greedily aſpire 


To have the titoil Juyce paſs down her Throat. 


Pan is alſo ſaid to be the God of the Country- | 
Clowns, bccaufe Mc: of this condition lead lives more | 
agrecable unto Nature, than thoſe that live in the Ci- | 
nes and Courts of © -1nces, where nature by too much | 
Art is corrupted: So as the ſaying of the Poet (though | 
in the ſenſe of Love) might be kere verified; 


. . « F7 © 
Pars minima ef ip{a puels [. 
4 4 nd 


The Maid fo trickt her ſelf with Art, 
That of her felf ſhe is leaf part: 


He was heid to be Lord Preſident cf the Mountains, 
becauſe in the high Mountains and Filis, Narure lays 
her ſelf moit open, and Men moſt apt to view and 
ConteinpÞ!atio!, | 

Whereas ?P:7z is ſaid to be (next unto Mercury) the | 
Meitenger oi the Gods, there is in that a Divine My- | 
ſtery contained, tor nextto the Word of God, the Image | 
oi the worid proclaims the Power and Wiſdom Divine, 
as ſings the Sacred Poet, P/al. xix. 1. Cal; enarrant git- | 


riam Def, atawe opera manuum us indicat firmamentum- | 
he | 
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The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firma- 
nent {heweth the Works of his Hands. 

The Nymphs, that is, the Souls of living things take 
great delight in Pan. For theſe Souls are the delights 
or minions of Nature, and the direction or condudtt of 
hefe Nymphs is with great reaſon attributed unto Par, 
becauſe the Souls of ail rhings living do follow their 
1ural difpoitions as their guides, and with infinite va- 
ery Cvery ene of them after his own faſhion, doth leap, 
ind £ isk at:d dance with inceſſant motions about her. 
TheSatyrs and Sileni a'to, to wir, Youth and Old-age, are 
ome of Par's followers: For of all natural things, there 
; a lively, jocund, and (as I may lay) a dancing age, 
ind *an age again that is dull, bibling and reeling. 
The carriages and diſpoſitions of both which ages, to 
bme ſuch as Democritus was, (that would obſerve thenx 
duly, ) might peradventure ſeem as ridiculous and de- 
formed, as the gambols of the Satzrs, or the geitures of 
the S: len. 

Of thoſe fears and terrors which Paz is faid to be 
the Author, there may be this wiſe conſtruction made; 
Namely, that Nature hath bred in every living thing 
2 kind of care and fear, tending to the preſervation © 
i own life and being, and to the repelling and ſhun- 
ning of all things hurtful. And yet Nature knows not 
how to keep a mcan, but always intermixes vain and 
empty fears with fuch as are difcreet and profitable : 
9 that all things (if their inſides mightbe'ſeen) would 
appear full of Panick frights: But men eſpecially in 
hard, fearful, and diverſe times, are wonderfully infa- 
wated with ſuperſtition, which indeed is nothing elſe 
but a Panick terror. 

Concerning the audacity of Pan in challenging Cu- 
fd at wreſtling: The meaning of it is, that Matcec 
wants not inclination and deſire tothe relapſing and dil- 
lolution of the World into the old Chaos, if her malice 
and violence were not reſtrained and kept in order, by 
J we prepotent unity and agreement of things Tignified y 
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Cypid, or the God of Love ; and therefore it was 1 
happy turn for Men, and all things elſe, that in their | 


conflict Pan was found too weak, and overcome. 
To the ſame effect may be interpreted his catching 


of Typhon in a Net : For howſoever there may ſome. | 


times happen vaſt and unwonted Tumours (as the 


name of Typhon imports) either in the Sea, or in the } 
Air, or in the Earth, or elſewhere ; yet Nature doth | 
intangle it in an intricate toil, and curb and reſtrain in, | 
as it were with a Chain of Adamant, the exceſſes and 


inſolencies of theſe kind of Bodies. 


But foraſmuch as it was Pan's good fortune to find | 
out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought little of i, | 
which none of the other Gods could do, though they | 
did nothing elſe but ſeek her, and that very ſeriouſly ; | 
It gives us this true and grave admonition, That we 
expect not to receive things neceſlary for lite and man- 
ners from Philoſophical AbſtraQtions, as from the grea- | 
ter Gods ; albeit they applied themſelves to no other | 
ſtudy, but from Pan ; that is, from the diſcreet obſer- ! 
vation and experience, and the univerſal knowledge of 
the things of this World ; whereby (oftentimes even | 
by chance, and as it were going a Hunting) ſuch Invens | 


tions are lighted upon. 


The quarrel he made with Apollo about Mufick, and | 
the event thereot contains a wholſome in{ftruction, | 
which may ſerve to reſtrain men's Reaſons and Judg- | 


ments with Reins of Sobricty, from boaſting and go. 
rying in their gifts. For there ſeems to be a twofold 
Harmony, or Muſick ; the one of Divine Providence, 
and the other of Humane Judgement, the Adminiſtra- 


tion of the World and Creatures therein, and the more | 
ſecret Judgments of God, ſound very hard and harſh; } 
which folly, albeit it be well {ct our with Aﬀes Ears; | 
yet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are ſecret, and do not | 
openly appear, neither is it perceived or noted as a de- 


formity by the vulgar. 


Laſtly [] 


jaily, It is nct to be wond:ed at, that rhere 1s n0- 


{ his marrieze with Ecio: For ihe Wor:d or Nature 
Goth ae: ic {elf, and in ic {elf all things eſe. Now 
he that loves would enjoy lomething, but where chere 
5 eNOUgN, NCTC 15 NO place lett to deſire. Therefore 
there can Þe no wanting JOE in: P:5;. or the World; 
or dejire ro obtain any thing (ſeeing he is contented 
with himfeli} but only apa which (it plain ) 
may be nrkpmes þ Y he N;,zmmb Fcho, or 11 more 
quaint bY S57inx. ſr is 2n excellent inv ention that 
Par, or the World is {id tro make choice of Ficho ON- 
ly (above all other Speeches or Voices) ior his Wiſe: 
For that alone is true Philoſophy, which doth taich-- 
lully render the very y_ of the World ; and it is 
written no otherwiſe than the World doth diate, it 
being nothing elle but the Tin oe or reflection of it, 
rot adding any thing of its ovn, but only iterates 
nd refounds. Jt bciongs aito to the 1utt ICICNCY OT 
xrfection of the World, that he-begets no Live ; fer 
the World doth generate in reſpect of its parts, but in 
Y clpect of the whole, how can it generate, ſeeing 1 with- 
out it there is no Body ? Notwithitanding all this, 
he Tale of that tatling Girl fathered upon Pot , may 
n very deed, with great Reaſon, be added to this 
table: For by her are repreſented thoſe vain and 
ile Paradoxes concerning the Nature ot things which 
lave been frequent in all Ages, and have filled che 
World with Novelties ; Fruit els, if you reſpect the 
matter ; Changlings it you reſpect the kind, ſometimes 
eating Pleaſure, ſometimes tediouſneſs with their 0- 


frmuch pratling. 
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thing Artriou! ted unto Par concerning Loves, bur only 
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PERSEUS, or War. 


P* ERSEUS 1s ſaid to have been employed by Pal. 


Irs, for the deſtroying of Medyſs, who was very | 


infeſtuous to the Weſtern Parts of the Worl d, and 
eſpecially aboutthe utmoſt Coaſts of Hiberia. A Mon- 
fter ſo dire and horrid, that by her oniy aſpect ſhe 
rirned Men into Stones. This Meduſa alone of all the 
Cror gon was mortal. tl ie reſt nor ſubje& TO Death. Per. 
{cas therefore preparing himſelf for this nobie enter- 
priſe, had Arms and Gifts beſtowed on him by three 
of the Gods : Aercrry gave him Wings annexed to 
his Hee's, P/uto a Heimet, Pallas a Shield and a Look- 
ing-Gi ak. Notwithſtanding (although he were thus 
Fardiled) he went not diretly to AMednſa, but firl 
to the Gree, which by the Mothers ſide were Siiters 
to the G-gons. Theſe Gree from their Birth were 
Hoar-headed, reſembling old Women. They had bur 
one only Eye, and one Tooth among them all ; both 
which, ſhe that had occaſion to 0 abroad, wras wont 
to take with her, and at her return to lay them down 
again. This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſeus; and 


{o finding himſelf thr oughly furniſhed for the effecting 
of his detign, haſtens towards Meduſa. Her he found 


fecoing, and yet durſt not preſent himfelf with his 
Face towards her, left ſhe ſhould awake ; but turning 
his head atide, beheld her in Pallas's Glaſs, and (by 
this NEans directing his blow) cur off her bead ; from 
whoſe Blood guſhing out, inſtantly came P TH lus, che 
Living-Horte. Her head thus ſore off, Verſeus beftows 
Paiias her Shield, which yer retained this vertus 


ww 


\ 
C12 


that whatſoever looked upon it, {howu!'d become as ſt 


pick as 2 NONC, or like one Planer-ſtrucken, 
is Fable feems to direct the preparation and order, 


T 
cher > to Þc uſed in making of War : for the more af 


and Conjiderete undertaking wheel three grave and} 
vw hoieloms 
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Wholeſome Precepts (favouring of the wiſdom of Pal- 
ix) are to be obſerved. 

Firſt, That men do not much trouble themſelves a- 
bour the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nations, ſeeing that 
private poite!Ttions and Empires are enlarged by diffe- 
rent means: For in the augmentation of private Reve- 
nues, the vicinity of mens Ter1itories is to be conlide- 
red ; but in the propagation of Publick Dominions, the 
occaſion and facility of making War, and the Fruit to 
be expected ought to be inſtead of vicinty, Certainly 
the Romans, What time their Conguelts towards the 
Weſt ſcarce reacht beyond L7guria, did yet in the Eaſt 
bring all the Provinces as far as the Mountain Taurus 
within the compaſs of their Arms and Command ; and 
the;efore Perſeus, although he were bred and born in 
the Eaſt, did not yet refuſe to undertake an expedition 
wen to the uttermoſt bounds of the Weſt. 

Secondiy, There muſt be a care had that the Mo- 
ives of War be juſt and honourable, for that begets 
in alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that fight, as in the 
xople that pay, it draws on and procures Aids, and 
brings many other Commodities beſides. But there is 
n0 pretence to take up Arms more pious, than the ſup- 
nelling of Tyranny ; under which yoke, the people 
bole their courage, and are caſt down without heart 
and vigor, as in the ſight of Meduſa. 

Thirdly, Ir is wiſely added, that ſeeing there were 
lizee Gorgons (by which Wars are repreſented) Perſeus 
Indertook her only that was mortal ; that is, he made 
Moice of ſuch a kind of War as was likely to be ef- 
kied and brought to a period, not purſuing vaſt and 
Feadiefs hopes. | 
The furniſhing of Perſexs with necefſaries was that 
wich only advanced his attempt, and drew Fortune to 
& of his ſide; for he had ſpeed from Mercury, concea- 
: of his Countcls from Orcas, and Providence from 

Alas, 
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Neither is it without an Allezory, and that full of 
matter too, that thole Wings cot Celeriry were faitned 
to Perſerrs his Feels, and not to his Ankles, to his Feet, 
and not to his Shoulders ; becauſe {peed and celerity is 
required, not fo much in the firſt Prepar ations for War, | 
as in thoſe things which ſecond and yieid aid to he 
firſt; for there is no Error in War more ircquent, than 
that Proſecutions and Subſidiary forces dy fail to au- 
{vw 4 the alacrity of the firſt onfets. 

Now for that Helmet which Pluto gave him, power- 
ful ro make men inviſible, the Moral is plain ; bet tha 
ewotola gift of Provident ce (to wit, the Shield and 
Looking Gla$) is full of Morality ; for thar kind of 
Providence, WW Tuch like a Shield avoids the force of 
blows, is not alone acoth. but that aiſo by which the | 
{trength and motions, and Countels of the Ency YI © 
are deſerved, as in the Looking Glals of Pall. 4 

Bur Fe Fs; aiber he were ſutkcient! y Garnithed V1 7 

Y] 
ce 
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aid and courage, yet was he to do one thing of fpecial 
1mportance before he entred the Liſts with this Monſter, 
arid that was to have ſome intelligence with the Gree. 
Theſe Gree are Treaſfons which may be termed the 51- | R 
ſters cf War not deſcended of the ſame ſtock, bur far Ho 
unlike in Nobility of Birth ; for Wars are generous and | 
heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and ignoble, Ther Y _ 
deſcription 3 is Clegant, tor they are faid to be Gray-hca- | 
ded, and like oid Women from their Birth ; by reaſon 
that Traytors are continually vext with cares and tre-! 
pidations. Bur all their ftrengch (before they breas| 7 
out 1nto open Rebellions) conſiits either in an Eye 0! [ 
in a Tooth; for every faction alienated from an) 


| | | . her 
State, conteroplates and hires, Pelides, this Eye and =s 
Tooth is ©s it were common ; for whatſoever they cal - 


learn and know, is delivered and cairicd from one to 
anocier by the hands of Faction. And as — 
the Tooth, they do all bite alike, and fing the famd] 
fog; ſo that licar one, and you hear all. Per/' 7s there? 
fore was ty deal with theſe Gree for the loye of thei 


Eva 
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Eve and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their Tooth 
to fow rumors and fiir up envy, and to moleſt and 
crouble the Minds of men. Thefe things therefore be- 
ing thus diſpoſed and prepared, he addreſſes himſeif to 
the Action of War, and ſets upon Meduſa as the ſlept ; 
for a wife Captain will ever affau't his Enemy, when 
he is unprerared and moſt ſecure; and then is ther: 
cood uſe of Pallas her Glaſs: For moſt men. bef-: 
come to the puſh, can acutely pry into and dif->: ::..4. 

Enemies cſtate ; but the beſt uſe of this zi, .; ©; thy 
very point of danger, that the inarncr 07 ir tm2y be 
{o conſidered, as that the terror may nor tiiconrage, 
which 1s ſignifted by that looking into t::5 wal warn 
the face turned from Med. 

The Monſter's Head bing cut off, there foitow wo 
effects. The firſt was, the procreation and raiting of 
Pegaſus, by which may be evidently underſtood Faze, 
that (flying thorough the World) proclaims Vidaory. 
The ſecond is the bearing of Medu{i's Head in his 
Shield ; to which there is no kind of defence for ex- 
cellency comparable; for th one famous and memorable 
at proſperouſly effected and brought to paſs, doth re- 
itrain the Motions and Inſolencies of Enemies, and 
nakes Envy her felf filent and amazed. 


—_—___ 


ENDIYMION, or a Fawourite. 


| [T is {aid, that Lymz was in love with the Shepherd 
| Endymion, and in a itrange and unwonted manner 
bewrayed her aſfe&tion : For he lying in a Cave fra- 
med by Nature under the Mountain Latmus, the of- 
tentimes deſcended from her Sphere to enjoy his com- 
pany as he ſlept ; and after the had kifled him, aſcend- 
ed up again. Yet notwithſtanding this his idleneſs, 
and ſleepy ſecurity, did not any way impair his Eſtate 
or Fortune ; for Lima brought it 4 to paſs, that he 

Q) 2 alone 
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alone (of all the reſt of the Shepherds) had his Flock 
in beſt plight, and moſt fruitful. 

This Fable may hare reference to the nature and 
diſpoſitions of Princes ; for they being full of doubrs, 
and prone to jealoutie, do not eatily acquaint Men of 
prying and curious Eyes, and as it were of vigilant 
and wakeful diſpoſitions, with the ſecret humours and 
manners of their life ; but ſuch rather as are of quiet 

and obſervant Natures, ſuffering them to do what they 
Y {| without further ſcanting, making as it they were 
ignorant, and perceiving nothing but of a ſtupid dif- 
poſiti tion, and poſſeſt ' with fleep, yielding unto then 
imple obedience, rather than fhe complements ; For 
it pleafeth Princes now 2 and then to bend from their 
Thrones or Majeſty (like Lara from the ſuperior Or v) 
cs laying alide their Robes of' Dignity (which al- 

ways to be cumbred with, would ſeem a kind of bur- 
then) familiarly to conve erſe with Men of this con- 
dition, which they think may be done without dan- 
gcr ,; 4 +, name chiefly noted 'in Tiberins Ceſar, who 
(of all others) was a Prince moſt ſevere ; yet ſuch 
only were gracious in his favour, as being well acquain- 
ced with his diſpoſition, did yet poeranety difſemblz, 


as if th ey knew nothing. This was the Cuſtom allo of 


Lewis the Eleventh, King of Frazce, a Cautious and 
wity Prince. 


Neither 1 is it without elc *ZAancy, that the cauſe of Er- | 
dynicn is mentioned in the E Fable, becauſe that it 15 @ | 


{ 


vice them for recreation bot of Body | and Mind, 
and that without hurt or erejucice to their Fortunes al- 


ſo. And indeed theſe kind X 'F avourites are Men |} 
commonly well ro paſs ; tor Princes, although perad- : 


venture they promote them nor ever to Places 01 Ho- 
nour. yet co they advance then 


®. 7 


ting ukal with fuch as are the Favourites of Princes, } 
to have certain plcatant 1 retiring, places, whither to 1n- } 


| tufhiciently by thet! | 
favour and COUNTENANCE : -INEther do they iffect chem | 


this, any to tree df own turn < but are wont Of 
T -171C ah 4 


Bounties. 
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inrich them now and then with great Dignities, and 


- —__—_ ad ad 
I_—_—_— 


_—_—_— 


The Siſter of the GIANTS, or Fame. 


T is a Poetical Relation, that the Giants begotten 
] of the Earth, made War upon Tupiter, and the 
other Gods ; and by the force of Lightning, they 


were reliſted and overthrown. Whereat the Earth 


being excitated to wrath , in revenge of her Chil- 


dren brought forth Fame, the youngelt Siſter of the 
Giants. 


Ilam terra parens ira irritata Deorum, 
Extremam (ut provibent) Cao Enceladoque ſororem 
Progenuit —— 


Provok'd by wrathful Gods, the Mother Earth 
Gives Fame, the Giants youngelt Sifter, Birth. 


The meaning of the Fable ſeems to be thus : By the 
Farth, is ſignified the Nature of che Vulgar, always 
iwoln and malignant, and {till broaching new ſcandals 
azainſt Superiors, and having gotten fit opportunity 
ſtirs up Rebels and Sedicious Perfons, that with impi- 
us courage do moleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſub- 
vert their Eſtates ; but being ſuppreſt, the ſame natu- 
ral diſpoſition of the Peopie ſtiil ieaning to the viler 
fort, (being impatient of Peace and Tranguiity, ) 


read Rumours, raiſe malicious Siandzrs , replning 


Whiſperings, infamous Libeis, and others of chat kind, 
to the detraction of them that are in Authority ; $0 
as Rebeilious Actions, and Seditious Reports, differ 
nothing in kind and Biood, but as it were 11 S&% oN- 
ly ; the one fort being Maicuiine, and the other Femi- 
EC, 
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ACT AON and PENTHEUS, or a Cani- 


C2 M an. 


"| He c carioſity of Men, in prying inro Tecrers, and 
covering wih an undiſcreet genre to attain the 
knowledge > of chings forbidden. is fer forth by the Anci. 
ents in two other Examples : The one of ict:corr, the 0- 
ther of Pcr.thens. | 
Attaon Nt aVving UNawWAares, and as it v. "STE by Cna "o 
beheld Dire naked, was terned into a St tas, and de- 
voured Ev his own Dogs | 
And 7ethens cimbins. up into a Tree, with a ape 
*0 be a i2cator of the hidden ſacrifices of Bacchus, wa 
ſirncken with ſuch a kind of frentic, 2s. that habe. 
ver he looke upon, he thought it always double, ſup- 
poſing (among other things) he jaw two Suns, a:id 
two Thebes ; infouch that running towards Theves, 
ſpying another Theves, inſtantly turned back again, and 
40 kept full running forward and back ward wit) Perpe- 
*u2l unreſt. 


Tamoniduns veluti demens wvidit agmina 7 Pentbet.: : 
EZ; Soiem geminum, duplices fe 05 FFendere Thebes. © 


Penthers amaz'd, doth troops of furies f pie-s 
Ard Sun, and Thebes ſeem doubic tO his E Eve. 


The firft of the Fables pertains to the 4 = ets of Prin- 
ces, the {cond to Divine Myſteries. For. thoſe tha: 
are near bout Princes, and coine to < kt nowledge of 
mor2 tecrets than they would have them, do certa:ny 


$7.01] Dy _ hatred. And tacrefore, (ſuſpects j that 
they on flor ar and Opportunities = for: their 0- 
rerth - 21d tt..57 lives like $S Eoarful | and 
Hol Fg tit: £ 023, AndtItCHaepreons rc: thas then 
RSG, JG; DETROIT tiotithold, (tO 111{inuat 
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Into the Prince's favour) do 2ccuſe them to their de- 
{ruftion ; for againſt whomſoever the Princes diſplea- 
fire is known, look how many ſervants that Man hath, 
2nd you ſhall find them for the moſt part ſo many 
Traytors unto him, that his end may prove to be like 
Attn s. 

The other is the miſery of Pentheus : For that by the 
height of Knowledge and Nature in Philoſophy, ha- 
ring climbed, as it were, into a Tree, do with raſh 
attempts (unmindful of their frailty) pry into the ſe- 
crets of Divine Myſteries, and are juſtly plagued with 
J :rpetual inconſtancy, and wich wavering and per- 
ſ vexcd conccits : For ſeeing the light of Nature is one 
thing, and of Grace another ; it happens ſo to them 
25if they ſaw two Sws. And fceing the Actions of 
life, and deprees of the Will to depend on the Un- 
dteritanding, it follows that they doubt, are inconſtant 
n0 leſs in Will than in Opinion ; and ſo in ike man- 
ner they may be faid to fſce two Thebes : For by The- - 
ks (ſeeing there was the habitation and refuge of Per- 
thars) 1s meant the end oft Actions. Hence it comes 
© paſs that they know not whither they go, but as di- 
tracted and unreſolved in the ſcope of their intentions, 
are in all things carried about with ſudden PaiHons of 
me Mind. 


&- cas —— ———_— 
”—_—  - .=— 


ORPHEUS, er Philoſophy. 


He tale of Orphers, though common, had never 
the fortune to be fitly applied in every point. It 

may ſeem to repreſent the Image of Philoſophy : For 
tne Perſon of Orpheas (a Man admirable and divine, 
nd 19 excellently skilled in all kind of harmony, that 
J ith his iweet raviihing Muſick he did as it were 
J ciarm and allure all things to follow him) may car- 
J!' * Þn-ular defcrigtion of Pliloſophy : For the la- 
bours 
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bours of Orpheus do fo far exceed the Itbours of Frey. 
tes in dignity and efficacy, as the Works of Wiſdom, 
excel the Works of Fortitude. 

Orpheus for the love he bare to his Wife, ſnatch, 
as it were, from him by untimely Death, refolved to 
go down to Hell with his Harp, to wry if he might 
obtain her of the infernal power. Neither were his 
hopes fruſtrated : For having appeaſed chem with the 
melodious found of his voice and touch, prevailed at 
tength ſo far, as that they granted him leave to take 


her away with him ; but on this condition, that ſhe | 


thould follow him, and he not to look back upon her, 
all he came to the light of the upper World ; which 
he (impatient of, out of love and care, and thinkin 

that he was in a manner paſt all danger) novertheles 
violated, infomuch that the Covenant is broken, and 
the forthwith tumbles back again headlong into Hell. 
Orpheus falling into a deep melancholy, became a con- 
temner of Women kind, and bequeathed himſelf, to 2 
folitary life in the Deſarts ; where, by the ſame me- 
lody of his voice and Harp, he firſt drew all manner 
of wild Beaſts unto him, (who forgetful of their ſa 
vage fiercenels, and caſting off che precipitate provo- 
cations of luit and fury, not caring to fatiate the!i 

voracity by hunting after prey) as at a Theatre 1n 
fawning and reconciled amity one towards another, 


ftanding all at the gaze about him, and atrentively | 
lend their Ears to hs Muſick. Neither is this all ; } 
for ſo great was the power and alluding force of this | 
harmony, that he drew the Woods, and moved the | 
very Stones to come and place themſelves tn an ordet- | 
ly and decent faſhion about him. Theſe things fuc- | 
ceeding happily, and with great admiration for a time; | 
at length certain Thracian Women (pofeſt with the | 
fpirit of Bacchn:,) made fuch a horrid and ftrange nouc | 


. . y ſy ; | io [ORE 
with their Cornets, that the ſound of Orpheys s Fiarp 


inſomuch as that harmony, | 
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difolved, all diforder began again; and the Beaſts 
returning to their wonted Nature) purſued one ano- 
ther unto Death as before: Neither did the Trees or 
Stones remain any longer in their places: And Orphcas 
himſelf was by thele Female furies torn in pieces, and 
ſcatrered all over the Deſare. For whoſe cruel Death 
the River Helicen (lacred to the Mutes) in horrible in- 
dgnation, bid his Head under ground, and raiſed it 
aain In another place. _ 

The meaning of this Fable ſeems to be thus : Or- 
pheus's Muſick is of two forts, the one appealing the In- 
ternal Powers, the other attracting Beaſts and Trees, 
The firſt may be fitly applied ro Natural Philoſophy, 
the ſecond to Moral or Civil Diſcipline. 

The moſt noble work of Natural Philoſophy, is the 
Reſtitution and Renoyation of chings corruptibie ; the 
other (as a lefler degree of it) the Preſervation of Bo-' 
dies in their Eſftares, detaining them from diiloiution 
and putrefaction ; and it this gift may be in Mocrtals, 
certainly it can be done by no other means than by 
the due and exquiſite temper of Nature, as by the me- 
lody and delicate touch of an Inſtrument. But ſeeing 
it is of all things moſt difficult, it is feidom or never 
tained unto; and in all likelihood for no other reaſon, 
more than through curious diligence and untimely im- 
patience. And therefore Philoſophy hardiy able to 
produce ſo excellent an effect in a penſive humour, 
(and that without cauſe) buties her ſeit abour Humane 
Objects, and by Perſuaſion and Eloguence, inſinuating 
the love of Vertue, Equity, and Concord in the minds 
of Men; draws multitudes of People to a Society, 
makes them ſubjects to Laws, obedient to Government, 
and forgetiul cf their unbridied Aﬀections, wh! tf: 
they give ear to Precepts, and ſubmit themſetives to 
Diſcipline; whence follows the buiiding of Houtes, 
rrecting of Towns, planting of Fieids and Orchards, 
With trees and the like, infomuch thar it would no: 
be amiſs ro ſay, That even thereby Stones and Woonrs 
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were calcd together and ſetled in order. And aker 
ſerious trial imade and fruſtrated about the reſtoring of 
a body mortal ; this care of Civil affairs follows in his 
due place : becauſe by a plain demonſtration of the une. 
vitahie neceility of death, Mens minds are moved to 
ſex Eternity by the fame and glory of tneir Merits. It 
35 allo witely ſaid in the Favle, that Orpheus was averf: 
from the love of Women and Marriage, becauſe the de- 
tights of Wediock and tne love of Childien do for the 
mot part hinder Men from enterpriſing great and no- 
bie detgns for the publick good, holding Polterity a 
infncient ſtep to Immortality without Actions. 


Beſides even the very works of Wiſdom (although | 


emonpit all Humane things they do moſt excel) do ne- 


aiter Kinzdoms and Commaonwealths have flouriſhed 
FOora time) even Tumuits, and Seditions, and Wars + 
rite; in the mid'/t of which huriy-burlies, firſt Laws 
are filent, Men return to the pravity of their Natures; 
Fields and Towns are walted and depopulated; and 


chen (i their fury continue) Learning and Philoſophy 


mult needs be diſ-membred ; To that a few Fragments 
onlv, and in fome piaces will be found like the fcattc- 


:ed Boards of Shipwrack, ſo as a barbarous Age mult! 


*1 R 


tollow ; and the Streams or Hellicen being hid under the 
Earth, (untill the Vicidicude of things paſſing, ) they 


LLallil, 


break out again, and apnear in ſome other remote Na-| 


tion, though not perhaps in the ſame Climate. 


3 T  e e TrpyyT T YI  TOu EPI” _ 


COELUM, or Beginnings. 


COME 


\A/ { have it from the Poers by Tradition, that Co- 
[1933 was the Ancienteit of the Gods, and that fs 
\icmbers of Generation were cut off by his Son Satw: 
fa had many Children, but devoured them as 1001 
25 they were born; Trpiier only eſcapt, who being 


a 
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ome to Man's eftate, thruſt Saturn his Father into 
Hell, and ſo uſurped the Kingdom. Moreover he pa- 
red off his Father's Genitals with the ſame Faulckion 
that Saturn diſmembred Celwm, and caſt them into the 
fea; from whence came Ye. Not long atter this, 
(Jupiter being ſcarce fetled and confirmed in this King- 
dm) was invaded by two memorable Wars. 'Ike 
firſt of the Titans, in the {upprefling of which So! (who 
one of all the Tirans Favouring Fupiter's fide) took 
exceeding great pains. The tlecond was of the Giants, 
whom Juprcr himfelt dettroyed with Thunderbolts: 
and ſo a!l Wars being ended, he reigned ſecure. 

This Fable ſeems enigmaricaliy to ſhew from whence 
al things took their beginning, not much differing 
rom that Opinion ot Philoſophers, which Democritzs 
aterwards laboured to maintain, attributing Eternity 
to the firft Matter, and not to the World. In which 
he comes ſomewhat near the truth of Divine Writ, tel- 
ling us of a huge deformed Maſs, before the beginning 
of the ſix days Work. 

The meaning of the Fable is this: By Cz/um may 
be ur:derſtood that vaſt concavity, or vaulted compals 
that comprehends all Matter : and by Sat may be 
meant the matter it ſelf, which takes from his Parent 
ail power of generating ; for the univerſality or whole 
Bulk of Matter always remains the ſame, neither in- 
creaſing or diminiſhing in reſpe& of the quality of its 
Nature : But by the Divers agitations and motions of 
it, were firſt produced imperfect, and ill agreeing com- 
5m of things, making as it were certain Worlds 
or Proofs or Eilays, and 1o in proceſs of time a per- 
fe& Fabrick or Structure was framed, which ſhould 
ſtill retain and keep his form. And therefore the Go- 
vernment- of the firſt Age was ſhadowed by the King- 
com of Saturn, who for the frequent difſolutions and 
ſhort continuances of things was aptly feigned to de- 
vour his Children. The ſucceeding Government was 
decyphered by the Reign of Fupiter, who _ 
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46 The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 
thoſe continual Murations unto Tartarus, a place fig, 
nifying Perturbation. This place feems to be all the: 
middle place between the lower ſ{uperficies of Heaven, 
and the Centre of the Earth: in which all perturbac- 
ons, and fragility, and mortality or corruption are 
frequent. During the former Generation of things in 
the time of Saturn's Reign, Venus was not born: for fo 
long as in the univerf{ality of Marter, Diſcord was bet- 
ter and more prevalent than Concord, it was neceſlary 
that there ſhould be total diſſolution or mutation, and 
ther in the whole Fabrick. And by this kind of Ge- 
ner2tion were Creatures produced before Saturn was 
deprived of his Genitals. When this ceaſed, that other 
which wrought by YVenas, immediately came in, confi- 
ſting in ſetied and prevalent concord of things, 1ſo that 
Mutation ſhould he only in reſpect of the parts, the uni- 
verſal Fabrick remaining whole and inviolate. 

Saturn, they fay, was depoſed and caſt down into 
Hell; but not deſtroyed and utterly extinguiiht, be- 
cauſe there was an Opinion that the World ſhould re- 
Japſe into the old Chaos and interreguum Again, which 
Lucretius prayed might not happen 1n his time: 


Cod procut a nobis fleftat fortuma gubernans * 
Et ratio potius quam res perſuadeat ip{a. 


Of guiding Providence be gracious, 

That this Dooms-day be far remov d from us ; 
And grant, that by us it may be expected, 
Rather than on us, in our times effected. 


For afterwards the World ſhould ſubſiſt by its own 
quantity and power. Yet from the beginning there 
was no reſt: for in the Celeſtial Regions there firit tol- 
lowed notable Mutations, which by the power of the 
Sim (predominating over ſuperiour Bodies) were 10 
quieted, that the ſtate of the World ſhould be conſer- 
ved: and afterwards (in interwr Bodies) by the Ag 
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refling and diflipating of Inundations, Tempeſts, 

Winds, and general Earthquakes, a more peaceable 
4urable Agreement and Tranquility of things followed. 
But of this Fable it may convertibly be ſaid, That the 
Fable contains Philoſophy, and+*Philoſophy again the 
Fable: For we know by Faith, that all thefe things are 
nothing elſe but the long ſince ceaſing and failing Ora- 
ces of Senſe, ſeeing thar both the Matter and Fabrick 
of the World are moſt truly referred to a Creator. 


——_— 
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PROT EUS, or Matter. 


HE Poets fay that Proteus was Neptune's Herds-man, 
a grave Sire, and fo excellent a Prophet, that he 
might well be termed thrice excellent: for he knew 
not only things to come, but even things paſt as well as 
preſent ; fo that beſides his skill in Divination, he was 
the Meſſenger and Interpreter of all Antiquities and 
hidden Myſteries. The place of his abode was a huge 
J vaſt Cave, where his Cuſtom was every day at noon 
to count his Flock of Sea-calves, and then to go to lleep. 
Moreover he that deſired his advice in any thing, could 
5y no other means obtain it, but by catching him in 
Manacles, and holding him faſt therewith ; who ne- 
rertheleſs to be at liberty would turn himſelf into all 
manner of Forms and Wonders of Nature; ſometimes 
into Fire, ſometimes into Water, ſometimes into the 
hape of Beaſts, and the like; till at length he were r@ 
ltored to his own Form again. 

This Fable may ſeem to unfold the iecrets of Nature 
and the properties of Matter, For uncer the Perſon of 
Proteus, the firſt Matter (which next to God is the An- 
Cienteſt thing' may be repreſented: For Matter awells 
In the concavity of Heaven, as in a Cave. 

He is Nep:une's bond-man, becauſe the Operations and 
Diſpenſations of Matter are chiefly exerciſed in liquid 
Lodies, His 
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His Ftack or Herd ſeems to be nothing but the ge. 
dinary Species of ſenfible Creatures, Plants and Metals 


in which Matter ſeems to diffuſe and as it were ſpend it 
ſelf ; ſo that after the forming and perfeRing of theſ: 
Kinds, (having ended as it were her Task,) Jhe ſeems 
co ſleep and take her reſt, not attempting the com- 
poſition of any more Species. And this may be the 
Moral of Protezs his counting of his Flock, and of his 
ſleeping. | 

Now this is ſaid to be done, not in the morning, 
nor in theevening, but at noon ; to wit, at ſuch time 
as is moſt fit and convenient for the perfecting and 
bringing forth of Species out of Matter, duly prepared 
and prediſpoſed, and in the middle, as ic were be- 
tween their beginning and declinations, which we 
know ſufficiently (out of the Holy Hiſtory) to be 
done about the time oft the Creation : for then by 
the power of that Divine Word (Producat,) Matter at 
the Creator's command did congregate it ſelf {not by 
ambages or turnings, but inſtantly) to the production 
of its work into an A and Conſtitution of Species. 
And thus far have we the Narration* of Proteus, (free 
and unreſtrained,) together with his Flock compleat : 
for the univerſality of things, with their ordinary 
Structures and Compoſitions of Species, bears the face 
of matter, not limited and conſtrained, and of the 
Flock alſo of material beings. Nevertheleſs it any 
expert Miniſter of Nature, hall encounter Matter by 
main force, vexing and urging her with intent and 
purpoſe to reduce her to nothing ; ſhe contrariwiſ 
(ſeeing annihilation and abſolute deſtruction cannot 
be effected by the Omnipotency of God) being thus 
caught in the {traits of neceftity, doth change and 
curn her ſelf into divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes of 
things, ſo that at iength (by fetching a circuit as 1t 
were) ſhe comes to a period, and (if the force con- 
tinue) berakes her ſeif ro her former being. The rca- 


fon of which conſtraint or binding, will be more -# 
cile 
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de and expedite, i: matter be laid hold on by Mana- 
cles, that is, Extremities. 

Now whereas it is feipned that Proteus was a Pto- 
phet, well skiiled in three differences of Times, it hat 
an excellent Arreement with the Nature of } Matter : 
for it is necelia ry that he that will know the Propertics 
and Proceedings of Matter, ſhould compre} bend in his 
Underſtanding the fan of all things, which have bien, 
which are, or which ſhall be, aithough no Knows 
ledge Can extend fo tar as to finguar, and individual 
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MEMMNON, or a Youth too forward. 


He Poets fay, that emmon was the Son of A4rro- 


7a, who (adorned with beautiful Armour , and 


nimated with popuiar Applaule,) came to the Thoj, z78 
Var; where (in raſh Boldneis, haſting unto, and 
ticſting after Glory,) he enters into ſingle Combat 
with 4chi/les, the valianteſt of all theGreciens, by whole 
powerful hand he was there ſlain. But Fupiter picying 
his deſtruction, ſent Birds to modulate certain lamenta- 


be, and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Fu- 


neral Obſequies. Whoſe Statue allo (the Sun retlecting 
on it with his Morning Beams) did uſually, as is rc- 
ported ſend forth a mournful Sound. 

This Fable may be applicd to the UNLOELUYRS: deitt- 
ties of hopeful young Men, who like the SONS of : Lie 
wa, (putted up with the 'glir tering ſhew ' of vaiuicy, 
ad oftentation,) attempt actions above their ftren nett: 3 
ad provoke, and preſs the molt valiant Heros to cor 
late with them ; ſo that (meeting with cheir OYCr= 
match) they are vanquiſhed, and deſtroyed ; whote 
ntmely Death is oft accompanied with mn! picy 
ad commiſcration. For among all the Diſaters that 
an happen to Tortals, there 15 None 19 1nentabie 
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His Ftack or Herd ſeems to be nothing but the ge. 
dinary Species of ſenfible Creatures, Plants and Metals 
in which Matter ſeems to diffuſe and as ic were ſpend i 
ſelf ; ſo that after the forming and peiteRing of theſs 
Kinds, (having ended as it were her Tesk,) jhe ſeems 
co ſleep and take her reſt, not attermpiing the com- 
poſition of any more Spzcies. And this may be the 
Moral of Protezs his counting ot his Flock, and of his 
ſleeping. 

Now this is faid to be done, not in the morning, 
nor in the evening, but at noon ; to wit, at fuch time 
as is moſt fit and conveent for the perfecting and 
bringing forth of Species out of Matrer, daly prepared 
and prediſpoled, and in the middle, as it were þe- 
tween their beginning and declinations, which we 
know ſufficiently (Court of the Holy Hiftory) to be 
done about the time ot the Creation : for then by 
the power of that Divine Word (Producat,) ater at 
the Creator's command did congregate it ſeit {not by 
ambages or turnings, but initantly, to the production 
of its work into an Aq and Conſtitution of Specte. 
And thus far have we the Narration* of Proteus, (tree 
and unreſtrained,) together with his Flock compleat : 
for the univerſality of things, with their ordinary 
Structures and Compolitions of Species, bears the face 
of matter, aot limited and conſtrained, and of the 
Flock alſo of material beings. Nevertheleſs it any 
expert Miniſter of Nature, hall encounter Matter by 
main force, vexing and urging her with intent and 
purpoſe to reduce her to nothing ; ſhe contrariwiſe 
(ſeeing annihilation and abſolute deſtruction cannot 
be effected by the Omaiporency of God) being thus 
caught in the itraits of neceſlity, doth change and 
curn her feif into divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes 0 
things, Jo that at length (by fetching a circuit as 1t 
were) jhe comes to a period, and (it the force con- 
tinue) berakes her ſeit ro her former being, The rca- 
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MEMNMNON, or a Youth too forward. 


He Poets Jays Ti it dermon Was the Sot 
77, Who (adorned with Þ cauritul Armor T, and 
mmated with popuiar Ap PP iaute 07:27 
Way 5 W here (in raſh Boidne mY paſt uns unto, and 
tirſting after ory: ,) he enters into iingle Combat 
with 4c>i//es, the valianteſt of all theGreecz: 711 , by: WHOIE 
powerful hand he was there flain. But Turiter PirYing 
tis defiruction, ſent Birds to modulate certain lamenra- 
ble, and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of his Vu- 
teral Obſequies. Whole Statue alto (t 10 Sun retle, ti 18 
0 it with his Morning Beams) did uſually, as is 6G 
torted fend forth a mourntul Sound. 

This Fable may be applicd ro the unforrunaer ft 
ties of hopeful young Men, who like the:Sons:- 05 44 
Tora, (putled up with the glittering Ihe of Yair 
ad oft tentation, ) atteinpt actions a above © their 1irentii, 
ad provoke, a and preſs the moit valiant Zo; ro cont 
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21d fo powertul to move compaſiion, as the flower of 
\ertue cropt witn too ſidden a Miſchance. Neither 
ath 't DOC! i often SNOWN that Men in their green years 
kecome 1o loathtcne, and odious, as that at their 

Zaths EXRer SOFTOW 15 ftinted, or Commaiſeration mMo- 
erated - but that Tamentarion and TOUurning do not 
n'y fiuer about We £17 Obtequies, like thoſe Funeral 
Fi; but this picitin} Coo nifer ation doth continue 
for |alons {race, and d ſpecially by Occaiions, and new 
MAiotions. and beginning of great Matrers. as it were 
by :ze Morning Pays of the Sw, their Paſlions and 
Eeares arc renewed: 


117 HONUS, or Satiety. 


PE 6} Co "NY fc: gned, that Tiihouus Was the Para- 

Mour of Arora, who (defirous to enjoy his Com- 
pany) petitioned FZepiter that he might never die ; 
but, (through Womaniſh overlight) forgetting to in- 
ſert this Clauſe in her Petition, that he might not with- 
al grow oid, and feeble ; it followed that he was on- 
ly free d from the condition of Mortality ; but for old 
Age, that came upon him in a marvellous, and miſe- 
rable faſhion, agreeable to the ſlate of thoſe who can- 
not dic, Vt every day grow weaker and weaker with 
Age: Infemuch that 7 'piter in commilſeration of that 
his Mite! V.) 1d ar length metamorphoſe him into a 
CG: 515-0} PEC 
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TUND S SUIT JR, Or Palcnefs. 


[ "5 He Poets {ay V, that 7 Jupiter, tO enioy his Infitl 
lights, took upon him the ſhape of fund:y © 


tures, as of a Bull, of an Eazle, of a Swen, a a 
Goiden Shower ; but being a Suitor to Jo, he came 


a 
In a Form mof! i2n0bie and Þþ1 G 
contempt and icorn, relembiing indeed a miſerable 
Cuckow,weather beaten wich Rain and Tempeii,nump d, 
k1 d haif dead with Cold 
quaking, and haif dead with Cold. 
This Fable is wiſe, and 1 aw co be taken out of the 
Bowels of Morality ; the Sans. a Þ being this, Tha 
y 


Men boaſt not roo much ox them ' 
oltentation of their own v. -orth 0 infouate them- 
ſelves irito eſtimation and favour wich Men. Tio 
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ſured by the nature and difpo con of tot. to wWHORY 
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Men ſue for Grace ; who, if of themieives they he ocn- 
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dowed with no gifts and Ornaments 0: ature, but 
ae only of haughty and matignant Spirits, (1timared 


by the Perſon of 7:70,) toon are Suitors to know 
tnat it 1s good | olicy 1 to cmit all kind of apyearance 
that may anv way | hew theirs OWN. ent Praijſeor VWorths 
and tha It ey much Gecelve nemie.ves: in Catng iy 
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in Obſequioutncls, unlefs they alfo appear even abje&t 
and bate 1n their Vc ery Perſons. 
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CUPID, or an Atom. 


'Hat which the Poets fay of Cupid, or Love, can- 

not properly be attributed to one and the if 
ſame Perſon ; and yet the difterence is fuch, that (by 
rejecting tne Confuton of Perſons,) the Similicude may 
be received. 

oh icy ſay, that Loveis the ancienteſt of all the Gods, 
and of all things elſe except Chas, which they hold 
to be a Conternporary with 1t. Now as touching Chaos, 
that by the Ancients was never dignified with Divine 
ff'onour, or with the Title of the God. And as ior 
” # ove, t they ablolutely bring tim in withoit a Fathe: 
only fome are of opinion, that he came of an Fee 
that was laid by Nox, and that on Chros he begat the 
God, in ail things el Iſe. There are four things attri- 
buted to nim. Derpetual Intancy, Blindnels, Naked- 
nets, and an Archery. There was atfo another 7ove, 

vhich was the y oungell of the Gods, and he, they ſay, 

vas the Son of Venus. On this g fo they beſtow the 
"4-98 « of the elder Love, as in ſome for: we'll apply 
unto him. 

Fhis Eadle tends, and looks to the Cradle of Nats 
Tv. lcemil z to be the : appetite or deſire of the ff 
Matter, or (to {peak more plain) the natural motion of 
the {tc WHICH is that Ancien andl only Power that 
Forms and Fainions ail things out of Matter, of waich 
There 15. no Farcnt, that is TO 145, NO Cauſe, feeing cve- 
Ty Cane 5 as a Parent to its effect. Of this power.or 
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ther Genrs nor Form. Wherefore whatſoever it 35, po- 
fitive it is, and but inexprefiible. Moreover, if the 
manner and procecding of it were to be conceived, yet 
could it not be by any Cauſe, tceing that ſnexe unto 
God, ) it is the Cauſe of Cauſes, it feif oniy withour 
any Canute. And perchance there is no likeithood that 
the mannerof it may be contained or comprehended 
within the narrow compaſs of Ttymane ſearch. Not 
without reaſon therefore it is fe!gn d to come of an I'vs 
which was laid by Nox. Certainly the Divine Philoſo- 
pher grants fo much. 

EcCt2.-1T. Cura fecit fermpeſtatibus ſuis pulchra, Sa 
mundum tradidit diſputationibus corum, ita tamen ut 109 inue- 
niat homo opus, quod eperatus eff Dems, principio ad fnem, 
That is, he hath made every thing beautiful in their 
Seaſons, alſo he hath ſet the World in their Medirati- 
ons; yet Man cannot find the Work that God hath 
wrought, from the beginning even to the end: For 
the principal Law of Nature, or Power of this Deore, 
created (by God,) in thefe parcels of things, tor con- 
curring and meeting together, (from whoſe Repetitions 
and Multiplications all Variety of Creatures proceeded, 
and were compoſed,) may dazle the Eves of Men's 
Underſtandings, and comprehended it can hardiy be. 
The Greek Philoſophers are obſerved to be very acute 
and diligent in fearching out the material Principles of 
tings ; but in the beginnings of motion (wherein con- 
lifts all the efficacy of operation, ) they are negligent 
and weak, and in this that we hand:e, they ſeem to 
be altogether blind, and ſtammering; for the Opinion 
of the Peripatericks concerning the appetite of Macter, 
culed by privation, is in a manner nothing elſe bat 
Words, which rather found, than fignifie any Reaxiity. 
And thoſe that refer it unto God, do very well ; but 
ten they leap up, they aſcend not by degrees; tor 
doubtleſs there is one chief Law ſubordinate to God, in 
which all natural things concur and meet, the ſame 
mat in the fore-cited Scripture is demonſtrated in theſe 
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Words, Crus que opircius eff Deus a principio u; gue ad fi ft- 

«the Vork that God hatn wrowgl a from the be- 

JHDM100 27 CVCn TO lag end. - Bat De MOTIFS, winch en- 
[7c Wop 'y into tone conſideration Or tnis Point, 

2fter he had conceived a Atom, with ſome ſmall di- 

menſfion And ay, ” attr reribured Unto it one Oy de- 


oy 


* iy end eo che Centre > f the World, 
WHEFCOL dies which were more material, de- 
op with Riker i zction, and thoſe that had lefs Mar- 
ter, did, on the contrary, tend upward. But this Me- 
dication v. "as VErY fhaitow, containing lefs than was ex- 
pedient; for neither the turning of the Celeſtial Podies 
in a round, nor ſhutting and opening of things, may 
ſeem to be reduced or applied to this beginning, And 
as for that opinion bf Fpicurus, concerning the caſual 
dec ination and agitation of the Atom, it is but a mere 
Toy, and a ptain evidence, that he was ignorant of that 
Poirt. It is therefore more apparent (than we could 
wilh,) that this C-pid, or Love, remains as yet clou- 
ded under the ſhades of Nigpt. Now as concerning 
his \% age: es: He is elegantly deſcribed with perpetual 
Infancy, or Chi.dhood ; becauſe compound Bodies they 
ſ2em picarer and more ſtricken in years: Whereas the 
fir tt Seeds of things, or Hos, they are little, and di- 
vovry Fe. and a.io in their Infancy. 
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Hei 2'fo well teipned to he naxed, becauſe all com- 
pound P Podics, to a Man rightiy judging, ſeem to be 
appaie.)ed and C.oathed, and notning to be properly 


"an: 


naked hut the firit Particles OL th UN2S. 

Concerning his Bunn: :2is, the Allegory is full of 
Wiſdom ; tor this Lowe, O - Deſire (whatſoever it be) 
ſeerns to pave but title Providence, as directing his 
pace and mowynon by trat which it perceives nearetl ; 
NT un 'tke bind men that go by feeling: More admira- 
bie then, muſt that ckiet divine Providence, be, which 


(from things empty and deititute of P rovidence, and. 
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The Wiſdom of the Ancients. 5 
2s it were, biind, ) by a conſtant and fatal Law, pro- 
duceth fo excellent an Order and Beauty of Things. 

The laſt Thing which 1s attributed to Love, 1s A4r- 
chery; by which is meant, that his Virtue 1s ſuch, as 
that it works upon a diſtanr Object; hecaule that what- 
foever operates afar off, lecms to ihoot, as it were, an 
Arrow. Wherefore whoſoever holds the Being both 
of Atoms and Vactiry, muſt needs infer, that the Vir- 
tue of the Aro reacheth to a diftant Obye& ; for if 
it were not {o, there could be no motion at all, by rea- 
ſon of the interpotition of Yacuity z but all things 
would ſtand ſtone {till, and remain 1immoveadle. 

Now as touching that other Cup:4 or Love, he may 
well be termed the youngeſt of the Gods, becauſe he 
could have no being before the conſiitution of Species. 
And in his deſcription the Allegory may be applied 
and traduced to manners: Nevertheleſs he holds fome 
kind of conformity with the Elder ; for Venus doth ge= 
nerally {tir up a deſire of Conjundtion and Procreatt- 
on, and Cupid her Son doth apply this delire to fome 
individual Nature; fo that the general diſpoſition comes 
from Venus, the more exact ſympathy from Cupid: the 
one derived from Cauſes more near, the other "at Be- 
ginnings more remote and fatal, and as it were from 
the elder Cypid, of whom every exquiſite ſympathy doth 
depend. 


DIOMEDEFS. or Zeal. 


LY 2222 ES flouriſhing with great Fame and 
Glory in the Trojan Wars, and in high Fa- 
vour with Pallas, was by her inſtigated (betng indeed 
forwarder than he ſhould have been) not to forbcar 
Verns 4 jot, it he encountered with herin Fight; which 
very boldiy he performed, wounding her 1a the right 
Arm, This preſumptuous Fact he carried cicar for a 
R 4 while; 
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whiie,. and being honoured and renowned for his ma- 
ny her 1 Deeds, at laſt returned into is own Coun- 
ery, wh re finding himſelf hard beſtead with domeſtick 
Troubles fled into Ttaly, betaking Þinite!f to the Pro- 
tection of Foreigners where in the D2ginning | ie Was 
fortunate and roy rally entertained by Kinz Dawmnus with 
ſ;mptuous Gifts, raiſing many Statues in honour of 
Lim throughouthis Dominions. But upon the very firſt 
Calamity that hapned unto this Nation whereunto he 
was fled for Succour, King Darunns enters irto a con- 
ceit with himſelf that he had cd a wicked 
Gueſt into his Family, and a Man odicus to the God- 
deſs, and an Impugner of their Divinity, that had da- 
red, with his Sword, to affault and wound that God- 
defs, who, in their Religion, they heid it Sacrilege 
{ much as to touch. Therefore, that he might expi- 
ate his Countrey's Guilt, (nothing reſpeRing the Du- 
ties of Hoſpitality, when the Bonds of Religion tied 
him with a more reverend regard) ſuddenly flew Dic- 

»edes, commanding withal that his py gs and Sta- 
taes ould be aboliſhed and deſtro) Neither was. 
ic fafe co lament this miſerable Dees. but even his 
Companions in Arms, whilſt they mourned at the 
Funeral of their Captain, and filled all the places with 
Plaints 2nd Lamentations; were ſuddenly metamor- 
phoſed Into Birds like unto Swans, who, when their 
Death approacheth, ſing melodious and mour: rnful 
Hymns. 

This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular Subject: 
Fer in any of the Poetical Records, wherein the Heroes 
are mentioned, we find not that ar :y one of them, be- 
tides 79; 22edes, did ever with his Sword cfter* Violence 
tO any oi f the Deities. And indeed, the Fable ſeems in him 
© repreſent the nature and formune of Man, who of 
himſelf, doth propeund, and make this as the end of 
21l his 4 tions, to worlkip ſome Divine Power, 0 t0 
$0108 OMe Sect of Religion, though never ſo vain 
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the fame: For although thoſe bloody Quarrels for Re. 
gion were unknown to Ancients, (the Heathen Gods 
no: having fo much as a touch of that Jealoufie, which 
5 an Attribute of the true God, ) yet the Wildom of the 
Antient Times ſeems to be fo copious and full, as that, 
what was not known by Experience, was yet compre- 
hended by Meditations and Fictions. They then that 
endeavour to reform and cor.vince any Sect of Religi- 
on, (though vain, corrupt, and infamous, ſhadowed 
by the Pericn of Venus, ) not by the force of Argument 
and Dottrine, and Holineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of Examples and Authority, but labour to extirpate 
and root it out by Fire and Sword, and Tortures, are 
encouraged, it may be, thereunto by Pallos; that is, 
by the Acrity of Prudecace, and Severity of Judgment, 
by whoſe Vigour and Efficacy, they fee into the Falfi- 
oy and Vanity of theie Errors. And by this their ha- 
tred of Pravity, and good zeal to Religion, they pur- 
chaſe to themielves great Glory, and by the Vulgar (to 
whom nothing moderate can be grateful) are eſteemed 
and honoured as the only Supporters of Truth and Re- 
ligton, when others ſeem to be Inke-warm and full of 
Fear. Yet this Glory and Happineſs doth ſeldom en- 
dureto the end, ſecing every violent Proſperity, if it pre- 
rent not alteration by an untimely Death grows to be 
unproſperous at laſt: For if it happen that by a change 
of Government, this baniſhed and depreſſed Se& get 
ſtrength, and ſo bear up again, then theſe zealous Men, 
lo hercein oppoſition before, are condemned, their ve- 
ry Names are hateful, and all their Glory ends in Ob- 
loguy. 

In that Diomedes is faid to be murthered by his Hoſt, 
it gives us to underſtand that the difference of Religi- 
0n breeds Deceit and Treachery, even among neareſt 
Acquaintance. 
| Now in that Lamentation and Mourning was not 
tolerated but puniſhed ; it puts us in mind, that let 
there be never ſo nefarious an A done, yet —_ 18 
E- OMCc 
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ſome place left for Commiſeration and Pity, that even 
thoſe that hate Offences, ſhouid yet in Humanity 


commiſerate Offenders, and Pity their diſtreſs, it be- 


ing the Extremity of Evil when Mercy is not ſuffered 
to have commerce with Miſery, Yea, even in the 
cauſe as well of Religion as Impiety, many Men may 
- noted and obſerved ro have been compatlionate. 
But on the contrary the complaints and moans of Di- 
omedes's Followers, that is, of Men of the ſame Set 
and Opinion, are wont to be ſhrill and loud, Ike 
Swans or the Birds of Diomedes. In whom aiſo that 
art of the Allegory is excellent to ſignitic that the 
laſt Words of thoſe that ſuffer Death for Religion, like 
the Songs of dying Swans, do wonderfully work up- 
on the Minds of Men, and ftrike and remain a long 
time in their Senſes and Memories. 
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DADALUS, or Mechanick. 


! "| hare: Wiſdom and Induſtry, -and in it un- 
lawful Science perverted to wrong ends, is ſha- 
dowed by the Ancients under the Perſon of Dzaalu, 
a Man ingenious, but execrable. This D:edalus (for 
murthering his fellow-ſervant that emulated him) being 
baniſhed, was kindly entertained (during his Exile) 
in many Cities and Princes Courts : For indeed he 
was the Raiſer and Builder of many goodly Structures, 
as well in honour of the Gods, as the Beauty and 
Magnificence of Cities, and other publick places, but 
for his Works of Miſchief he is moſt notorious. It 
15 he that framed the Engine which F:/*phae uſed to 
ſatisfie her Luſt in company with a Bull ; fo that by 
his wretched Induſtry, and pernicious Device , that 
Monſter Minctaur (the deſtruction of fo many hope- 
ful Youths) took his accurſed and infamous begin- 
ning, and ſtudying to corer and increaſe one Mib 


chick 
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chief with another ; for the ſecurity and preſervati- 
on of this Monſter he invented and built a Labyrinth, 
2 Work for intent and ufe moſt nefarious and wicked, 
for Skill and Workmanſhip famous and excellent. Af- 
terwards, that he might not be noted only for Works 
of Miſchief, but be Pit after as well for Remedies, 
» for Inſtruments of Deſtruction, he was the Author 
of that ingenious device concerning the Clew of 
Thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſlable 
without any let. This Dedslus was perſecuted by Mines 
with great Severity, Diligence, and Inquiry, but he 
aways found the means to avoid and eſcape his Ty- 
ranny. Laſtly, he taught his Son Tcarns to fly ; but 


the Novice, in Oftentation of this Art, ſoaring too - 


high, fell into the Sea and was drowned. 

The Parable ſeems to be thus : In the beginning of 
it may be noted that kind of Envy or Emulation that 
lodgeth, and wonderfully ſways and domineers a- 
mongſ{t excellent Artificers, there being no kind of 
People more reciprocally tormented with bitter and 
deadly Hatred than they. Ez 

The Baniſhment alſo of Dedalus (a puniſhment in- 
ficted on him againſt the Rules of Policy and Provi- 
dence) is worth the noting : . For Artificers have this 
Prerogative to find entertainment and welcome in ail 
Countries, ſo that Exile to an exceilent Workman can 
hardly be termed a puniſhment, whereas other Con- 
ditions and States of Life can ſcarce iive out of their 
own Countrey. The admiration of Artificers 1s pro- 
pagated and increaſed in foreign and itrange Nations, 
leing it is a natural and unbred difpolition of Me: to 
value their own Countrey-men (in reſpe&t of Mecha- 
nical Works) leſs than Strangers. 

Concerning the uſe of Mcchanical Arts, that which 
follows is plain. The Life of Man is much behoiden 
to them, ſeeing many Things (conducing to the Or- 
niment of Retijgion, to the Grace of Civii I iicip'ine, 
2d to the beauitying of all Humane Kuidj are ex 
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trated ont of their Treaſuries : And yet notwith; 
Tanging from the ſame Magazine or Store-houſe are 
produced Inſtruments both of Tuſt and Death; for to 
omit the Wiles of Bands, we will know how far ex- 
quiſite Poyſons, Warlike Engines, and ſuch like Mif. 


chiefs (the effects of Mechanical Inventions) do exceed 


che Minotaur himfelf in Malignity and ſavage Cruelty. 
Moreover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent Alle- 
gory, whe: ey is ſhadowed the nature of Mechanical 
Scienc2s ; for all ſuch handicraft Works as are more 
ingenious and accurate, may be compared to a Laby- 
rinth in reſpe& of Subtilty and divers intricate Paſſa- 


ges, and in other plain refemblances, which by the - 


Eyeof Judgment can hardly be guided and diſcerned, 
but only by the Line of Experience. 

Neither 1s it impertinently added, that he which in- 
vented the intricate Nooks of the Tabyrinth, did alf 
thew the Commodity of the Clew : For Mechanical 
Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ferving as well for hurt as 


for Remedy, and they have ina manner Power bothto 


looſ2 and bind themiclves. 

Unlawful Trades, and fo by conſequence, Arts them- 
fe!vcs are ofren perſecuted by Mines, that is by Laws, 
which do condemn them, and prohibit Men to uſe 
them. Nevertheleſs they are hid and retained every 
where, finding lurking holes and places of Receipt, 
which was well obſerved by Tacitus of the Mathema- 
ricians and Figure-flingers of his time, in a thing not 
io inuch unlike 5; Gans Hominum quod in Civitate of 
femper &> retinebitur &* cvetabitur. There is a kind of 
Men that will always abide in our City, though al- 
way's forbidden. And yet notwithſtanding unlawful 
ard curious Arts of what kind ſoever, in tract of 


time, when they cannot perform what they promiſe, | 


do fail from the good Opinion that was held of them, 
{no otherwiſe than Tcarns fell down from the Skies,) 
they grow to be contemaed and ſcorned, and fo pc- 
rith by too mucl: Oftentation. And to ſay the T ruth, 
CY 
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they are not {o happily ſtrairened by the Reins of Law, 
33 bewrayed by their own Vanity. 


ERICTHONIUS, or Impoſture. 


He Poets Fable that Vulcan ſolicited Minna for 
her Virginity, and impatient of denial, with an 
famed defire offered her violence, but in ſtiuggling 
bis Seed fell upon the Ground, whereof came Eridho- 
zius, Whole Body from the middle upward, was of a 
comely and apt proportion, but his 'Thighs and Legs 
like the tail of an Eel, ſmall and deformed. To which 
Monſtroſity he being conſcious, became the firſt in- 
rentor of the uſe of Chariots, whereby that part of 
tis Pody which was well proportioned might be ſeen, 
and the other which was ugly and uncomely might be 
hid. 

This ſtrange and prodigious Fiction may Jeem to 
ſhew that Art which (for the great uſe it hath of Fire) 
s ſhadowed by Yulcen, although it labour by much 
ſtriving with corporeal ſubſtances to force Nature, and 
to make her ſubje& to it, (ihe being for her induſtri- 
.ous Works rightly repreſented by Minerva ; ) yet fel- 
dom or never attains the end it aims at, but with much 
ado and great pains (wreſtling as it were with her) 
comes ſhort of its purpoſe, and produceth certain im- 
perfect Births and lame Works, fair to the Eye, but 
weak and defective in uſe, which many Impoſtors 
(with much ſubtilty and deceit) ſet to view, and car- 
1 about, as it were in triumph, as may for the moſt 
part be noted in Chymical productions, and other 
Mechanical ſubtilties and novelties, eſpecially when 
(rather perſecuting their intent, than reclining their Er- 
rors) they rather ſtrive to overcome Nature by force, 
than ſue tor her Embracements by due obſequiouſneſs 
and obſeryance. 

DEUCALAIN, 
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DEUCALION, or Reflitution. 


He Poets ſay, that (the People of the Old Worl 
being deſtroyed by a general Deluge) Deucal; 

and Pyrrha were only left alive ; who praytng wi 
fervent and zealous devotion, that they might kno 
by what means to repair Mankind, had anfiver fro 
an Oracle that they ſhould obtain what they deſired 
if taking the Bones of their Mother they caſt them be 
hind their Backs ; which at firſt ſtruck them wit 
great amazement and deſpair, ſeeing (all things be 
ing defaced by the Flood) it would be an end: 
work to find their Mothers Sepulchre, but at lengt! 
they underſtood that by Bones the Stones of the Earth 
(ſeeing the Earth was the Mother of ell things) were 
fgmied by the Oracle. hap) 
This Fable ſeems to reveal a ſecret of Nature, and{i5 ! 

to corre&t an error familiar to Men's conceits : For pric 
through want of knowledge Men think that things ne! 
may take renovation and reſtauration from their pu-J£s 
trefattion and dregs, no otherwilte than the Phenix and 
from the Afhes, which in no caſe can be admitted} us 
ſeeing ſuch kind of Materials, when they have fulfill, - 
their periods,are unapt for the beginnings of {..c!1 things: 
= muſt therefore look back to more common Princi- - 
ples. 


= -_ - NOTE 2 : -S& S Fo IT" der 


| NEMESIS, or the Vicifſitude of things. || m: 


k TEMESTIS is faid to be a Goddeſs venerable unt0 
2!l, but to be feared of none but Potentares and 
Fortunes favourites. She is thought to be the Daugit*| 
terof Ocearus and Nex. She 1s pourtrai-ted with Wings 


on her Shoulders, and on her Head 2 Co:onct j bi 
Wis 
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iN 
nzin her Right Hand a Javelin of 4ſh, and in her Wy! 
kt a Pitcher with the ſimilitudes of </£rhiopians en- q 
maven on it; and-laſtly, ſhe is deſcribed fitting on an Ft 
matt. Wn if 
1 The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her name Ne- 1180 
Sf doth plainly ſignifie Revenge or Retribution, her Tl i 
fice and adminiſtration being (like a Tribune of the Wl 
Fople) ro hinder the conſtant and perpetual felicity (Bf 
f happy Men, and to interpoſe her word, wero, I © val ll 
brbid the continuance of it ;- that is, not only to wil 
haſtiſe Infolency, but to intermix proſperity (though ih 
armleſs and in a mean) with the Viciflitudes of ad- [\Ff 
jerfity, as if it were a cuſtom, that no mortal Man i 
houid be admitted to the Table of the Gods but for 1} 
ſort. Truly when I read that Chapter, wherein Cai- 
Ms ins hath colleted his misfortunes and miſeries of 
Mnor/tus Ceſar, whom of ail Men I thought the moſt 
happy, who had alſo a kind of Art to uſe and enjoy ll 
This Fortune, and in whoſe mind might be noted neither Ml | 
Woride, nor lightneſs, nor nicenefſs, nor diſorder, nor | 
Wnclanchoiy, (as that he had appointed a time to die of 
his own accord,) I then deemed this Goddeſs to be great 
and powerful, to whoſe Altar fo worthy a Sacrifice as 
this was drawn. 

The Parents of this Goddeſs were Oceanus and Nox, 
that is, the Viciflitude of things and Divine Judgment ) 
obſcure and ſecret : For the alteration of things are W 
axtly reprefented by the Sea, in refpect of the conti- 
nual Ebbing and Flowing of it, and hidden Provi- 
dence is well ſer forth by the Night : For even the 
Nocturnal New:/is (ſeeing Humane judgment difters wW 
mach from Divine) was ſeriouſly obleryed by the 
Heathen. 'f 


| 


Virgil Fneid. lib. 2. 
— Cadit &} Ripuens ſuſtiſſomus unus, 
Qui Fuit ex Tiucris, & ſervantiſſumus £9; li 
Dis GUY Viſits won _mnge i 
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'That day, by Greekiſh force, was Ripheus {lairs 
So juſt and ftrict obſerver of the Law, 
As Troy within her Walls, did not contain } 
A better Man : Yet God then good it ſaw. 


She is deſcribed with Wings, becauſe the changes of M 2 

things are fo ſudden, as that they are ſeen before fore I] ? 
ſeen: For in the Records of all Ages, we find it for W 
the moſt part true, that great Potentates, and wike 
Men, have periſhed by thoſe misfortunes which they 
moſt contemned ; as may be obſerved in Marcus Cicero, 
who being admoniſhed by Decius Brutus of Oftawins Ca- 
ſar's hypocritical friendſhip and hollow-heartednels to- 
wards him, returns this anſwer, Te autem, 11 Brute, 
cut debeo, amo, quod iſtud quicquid eff nugarum me ſcire 
voluiſti: T muſt ever acknowledge my ſelf (Dear Brutus) 
beholden to thee, in love, for that thou haſt been fo 
careful to acquaint me with that which I eſteem but as 
a needleſs trifle to be doubted. 

Nemeſis is alſo adorned with a Coronet, to ſhew the 
envious and malignant diſpoſition of the vulgar, for 
when Fortunes Favouritesand great Potentates come to 
ruine, then do the common People rejoyce, letting, 
as it were, a Crown upon the head of Reyenge. 

The Javelin in her right hand points at thoſe whom 
ſhe actually ſtrikes and pierceth through. 

And before thoſe, whom ſhe deitroys not in their 
calamity and misfortune, {ſhe ever preſents that black 
and diſmal ſpectacle in her left hand: for queſtionlels 
to Men ſitting as it were upon the Pinacle of Profpert- 
ty, the thoughts of Death and painfulneſs of ſicknebs 
and misfortunes, perfidiouſneſs of Friends, treachery 
of Foes, change of Eſtate, and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly 
to the Eye of their Meditations, as thoſe «£rh1opians 
pictured in Nemeſis her Pitcher. Virgil in deſcribing ths Þs.! 
Battel of A&ium, ſpeaks thus glegantly of Cleopatra. Fo! 


&re 


Reg ing 


| Regina in medizs patrio vvocat agmina ſiſtro 
Nec dum etiam geminos « tergo reſpicit angnes. 


The Qreen amidſt this hurly-burly Gands, 

And with her Countrey Timbrel calls her Bands ; 
Not ſpying yet, where crawl'd behind her Back, 
Two deadly Snakes with Venom ſpeckled black. 


Troops of etrhiopians were ftill before her Eyes. 

Laſtly, It is wiſely added, That Nemeſis rides upon 
in Hart, becauſe a Hart is a moſt lively Creature. 
And albeit, it may be, that ſuch as are cut off by Death 
in their Youth prevent and ſhun the power of N:m:/is ; 
yer doubtleſs ſuch, whoſe proſperity and power conti- 
we long, are made ſubje&t unto her, and lie as it were 
rodden under her Feet. 


wo 


AC HELOUS, or, Battel. 


| T is a Fable of Antiquity, that when Hercules and 
Achelous as Rivals contended for the Marriage of 
Neanira, the matter drew them to combate, wherein 
*Rchelous rook upon him many divers ſhapes, for ſo was 
FW in his power to do, and amongſt others, transfor- 
Fung himſelf into the likeneſs of a furious wild Bull, 
Wlaults Hercules and provokes him to fight. But Hercwr- 
s, for all this, ſticking to his old Humane Form, cou- 
peouſly encounters him, and ſo the Combat goes 
oundly on. But this was the event, That Hercules 
ſore away one of the Bull's Horns, wherewith he be- 
 $g mightily daunted and grieved, to ranſome his Horn 
ain, was contented to give Hercules, in exchange 
ereof, the Amalthean Horn, or Cornu-Copia. : 


0 This 
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But not long after, which way ſoever ſhe turned, 
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This Fable hath relation unto the Expeditions of 
War, for the Preparations thereof on the defenſive 
part (which expreſt in the Perſon of Achelcus) is very 
diverſe and uncertain. But the invading Party is moſt 
commonly of one fort, and that very ſingle, conſiſting 
of an Army by Land, or perhaps of a Navy by Sea, =! 
Put for a ing that in his own Territory, expects an 
Enemy, his occaſions are infinite. He fortifies Towns, 
he aſſembles Men out of the Countreys and Villages, 
he raiſeth Citadels, he builds and breaks down Bridges, 
he diſpoſeth Gariſons, and placeth Troops of Soldiers 
on Paflages of Rivers, on Ports, on Mountains, and 
Ambuſhes in Woods, and is buſied with a multitude of 
other Directions, inſomuch, that every day he preſcri- 
beth new Forms and Orders; and then at laft having 
accommodated all things compleat for defence, he then 
rightly repreſents the form and manner of a fierce figh- 
ting Pull. On the other fide, the Invader his greateſt 
care is, the fear to be diftrefſed for Victua!s in an 
Fnemy-Country; and therefore af!eds chietiy to haſten 
on F aite:: For if it ſhould happen, that after a Field- 
fichr, he prove the Victor, and as it were, break the 
Horn of the Enemy, then certainly this follows, that 
his Eremy being ſtricken with Terror, and abaſed in 
his ieputation, preſently bewrays his weakneſs, and 
{ceking to repair his loſs, retires himſelf ro fome ſtrong 
to d, abandoning to the Conqueror the ſpoil and fack 
of his Country and Cities: which may well be termed 
a Type of the Amalithean Horn. 


— ron > — 


DIGNISUS, or Paſſions. 


Fu EY fay that Semecle, Fupiter's Sweet-heart, (ha- 
ving bound her Paramour, by an irrevocabis 
Oath, to grant her one Requeit which ſhe would re 
Glure) Ocliced that he wouid accompany her * the 
an 
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fime form wherein he accompanied Pm: Which he 
zranting (as not able to deny) it came to pals, that 
the miſerable Wench was burnt with Lightning. Bur 
the Infant which ſhe bare in her Womb, Fupirer, the 
Father, took out, and kept it in a gaſh which he cur 
in his Thigh, cill the Months were compleat thar ir 
hould be born. This burthen made Fupiter ſomewhat 
o limp, whereapon the Child (becauſe it was heavy 
ind troubleſome to its Father while it lay in his Thigh) 
was called Dicn;ſus. Being born, it was committed 
tb Proſerpina for ſome years to be Nurſt, and being 
Town Up, it had ſuch a Maiden face, as that a Man 
Guld hardly judge whether ic were a Boy or Girl. He 
tas dead alſo, and buried for a tinie, but afterward 
revived: Being but a Youth, he invented and taught 
e planting and drefling of Vines, the making allo, 
nd uſe of Wine; for which, becoming famous and re- 
owned, he ſubjugated the World, even to the utter- 
oft bounds of [4ia. He rode in a chariot drawn 
nth Tygers. There danced about him certain defor- 
ed Hobgoblins called Cohali, Acratus, and others, yea, 
en the Muſes alſo were fome of his Followers. He 
bk to Wife Ariadne, forſaken and left by Thecus. The 
Wree facred unto him was the I-»y. He was held the 
Wrentor and Infticutor of Sacrifices, and Ceremonies, 
Wdtull of Corruption and Cruelty, He had power to 
nke Men with fury and madneſs; for it is reported, 
hat at the celebration of his Orgies, two famous 
orthies, Pentheus and Orphens, were torn in pieces by 
Nain frantick Women, the one becauſe he got uporx 
Tree to behold their Ceremonies in thee Sacrifices, ; 
& other for making melody with his Harp: And for 
þ Gods, they arein a nianner the ſame with Fupitr  * 
There is ſuch excellent moralicy coucht in this 7+" Me 
that Moral Philoſophy affords nor better ; for kay 
e Perſon of Bacchus is deſcribed the nature of, AﬀeRi- 
Jai, | 
ef» Paſſion, or Perturbation, the Mother  & 4-4 
efough never ſo hurttul) is mon elle kv ſs Ob- 
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every affection beirg ingenious and skilful in tindin 
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ject of apparent good in the Eyes of Appetite. Andi: 
is always conceived in an unlawful detire, raſhly pro 

ounded and obtained, before well underſtood and con 
ſidered; and when it begins to grow, the Mother of 
it, which is the deſire of apparent good by too much 
fervency, is deſtroyed and periiheth. Neverthelel 
whilſt yet it is an imperfe&t Embrio) it is nouriſhec 
and preferved in the Humane Soul, (which is as it were 
a Tather unto it, and repreſented by Fupiter, ) but eſpe 
cially in the inferior part thereof, as in a Thigh, where 
allo it cauſeth ſo much trouble and vexation, as tha 

ood determinations and actions are much hindred anc 
lamed thereby ; and when it comes ro be confirmec 
by conſent and habit, and breaks out as it were intc 
act, it remains yet a while with Proſerpina, as with: 
Nurſe, that is, ir ſeeks corners and ſecret places, anc (efo 
as it were, Caves under Ground, until (the Reigns 0 Pall 
Shame and Fear being laid afide in a pampered audac 
ouſneſs) it either takes the pretext of ſome Vertue, 0 
be-omes altogether impudent and ſhameleſs. And ity In 
molt crue, that every vehement Paſſion is of a douhtfu 
Sex, as being Maſculine in the firft Motion, but Femi 
nine 1n EE Oarion, 

It is an excelient Fiction that of Bacchus his ren 
ving; for Patlions do ſometimes ſeem to be in a deac 
ſleep, and as ic were utterly extin&t, but we ſhould no 
think them to he ſo indeed, no, though they lay, i 
it were, in their Grave; for let there be but matter an 
opportunity oftered, and you ſhall ſee chem quickly t 
revive again. 

Tuc invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed unto him and 


thing 


Out that which brings nouritkment unto it ; and inde ing 


of ail things known to Men, Wine is moſt powert 
and efiicacious to excite and kindle Paſſions of whi 

kind foever, as Lcing in a manner common Nurls t( N 
themali. F 


Again 
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Again, his conquering of Nations, and undertaking 
: afinice Expeditions 1s an elegant device ; for Deſire 
never reſts content with what it hath, but with an in- 
Finite and unfatiable Appetite {till covers and gapes at- 
ter Mere. 
His Chariot alſo is well {aid tobe drawn by Tygers; 
"Mr as ſoon as any affection ſhall from going a foot, be 
"W:dvanced to ride in a Chariot, and ſhall captivate rea- 
"Kon, and lead her in a triumph, it grows cruel, unta- 
Yned, and fierce againſt whatſoever withftands or. op- 
Fpoſerh it. - 
} lt is worth the noting alfo, that thoſe ridiculous Hob- 
Yeoblins are brought in dancing about his Chariot ; for 
Feery Paſſion doth cauſe, in the Eyes, Face and Ge- 
ſure, certain undecent, and ill-ſeeming, apiſh, and 
Wicformed motions; ſo that they who in any kind of 
Pflion, as in anger, arrogancy, or love, ſeem glori- 
ous and brave in their own Eyes, do yet appear to 0+ 
hers miſſhapen and ridiculous. 

In that the Muſes are ſaid to be of his company, it 
hews that there is no affeftion almoſt which is not 
bothed by ſome Art, wherein the indulgence of Wits 
(oth derogate from the glory of the Muſes, who (when 
they ought to be the Miſtreſs of Life) are made the 
Waiting-maids, of affections. 

Again, where Bacchus is ſaid to have loved Ariadne, 
that was rejected by Theſeus ; it is an Allegory of ſpecial 
obſervation ; for it is molt certain, that Pailions al- 
ways covet and defire that which Experience foriakes ; 
and they all know (who have paid dear for {2rving 
and obeying their Luſt) that whether it be honour, 
or riches, or delight, or glory, or knowledge, or any 
thing elſe which they ſeek after, yet are they but 
things caſt off, and by divers Men, in all ages atter 
experience had utrerly rejected and loathed. 

Neither is it without a Myſtery, that the Ivy was 
lacred to Bacchus ; for the Ap lication holds, Firſt, in 
lat the Ivy remains green in Winter, Secondiy, In 
> chat 
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that it ſticks to, embraceth, and overtoppeth ſo many G. 
vers Þogies, as Trees, Walls, and Ediiices. "Touchin 
the firſt, every Paſlion doth by reſiſtance and reluaz- 
tion, and as it were by ntiperi#fafis (like the Toy of 
the cold Winter,) grow fieſh and luſty. And as for 
the other, eveiy predominate Aﬀection doth again 
(like the Toy) embrance and limit all Humane Ag; 
ons and Determinations, adhering and cleaving faſt unts 
them. | 

Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſtitious Rites and 
Ceremonies were attributed unto Bacchus, i2eing every 
iddy headed humour keeps in a manner Revei-rout in 
Falſe Retigions ; or that the cauſe of Madneſs ihould be 
aſcribed unto him, ſeeing every affection is by Nature 
a ſhort fury, which (if it grow vehement, and become 
habitual) concludes in madneſs. 

Concerningthe rending and diſmembring of Pentheas 
and Orpheus, the Parable is plain, for every preva- 
lent affection is outrageous and ſevere, and againſt 
curious inquiry, and whoiſome and free admoniti- 
ON. 
aſtly, That confuſion of Fupiter and Bacchus, thei: 
Perſons may be wel! transferred to a Parable, ſeeing 
noble and tamous Ads, and remarkable and glorious 
Merits, do iometimes proceed from Yertue, and well 
ordered Reaſon and Magnanimity, and ſometimes from 


a ſecret Aﬀection, and hidden Paſſion, which are o | 


digni:;cd with the celebrity of Fame and Glory, that a 
Man can hard!'y diſtinguiſh between the Acts of Bacchus, 
and the Geſis of Tapiter. 


AT ALANTA, or Gain. 


A T#LANTA, who was reputed to excel in {wilt- 
a Acts, would needs chailenge Hippomenes at 2 
M3 on Vrmnning. The conditions of the prize were 
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theſe : That if Hippomenes won the Race, he ſhou!d 
eſpouſe Atalanta; it .he were out-run, that then he 
ſhould forfeit his Life. And in the Opi-1on of all, the 
victory was thought aflured of Atal.1ras ſide, being 
famous, as ſhe was, for her matchieſs and inconquera- 
ble ſpeed, whereby ſhe had been the bane of many. 
Hippomenes therefore bethinks him how to deceive her 
by a trick, and in that regard provides three Golden 
Apples or Balls, which he purpoſe y carried about him. 
The Race is begun, and Atal:nts gets a good ſtart be- 
fore him. He ſeeing himſelf thus caſt behind, being 
mindful of his device, throws one of his Golden Balls 
before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat of the 
one fide, both to make her linger and aiſo to draw 
her out of the right courſe : She, out of a Womanith 
delire, (being thus enticed with the beauty of the 
Golden Apple) leaving her dire& Race, runs alide, 
and itoops to catch the Ba!l, Fippomenes the while ho'ds 
on his courſe, getting thereby a great ſtart, and leaves 
her behind him : But ſhe by her own natural fwiit- 
neſs, recovers her loſt time, and gers before him a- 
gain. But Fppomenes ftitl continues his fleight, and both 
the ſecond and third times cait out his Batis, thole i:1- 
ticing delays; and ſo by craft, and not by his activity, 
wins the Race and Victory. 

This Fable feems Aliegorically to demonſtrate a no- 
table conflict berween Art and Nature ; tor Art (fis- 
nited by Ata/zrta) 1n its work (i it be nor letted and 
hindred) is far more {wilt than Nature, more ſpeedy 
In pace, and ſooner attains the end it aims at, whi:h 
1s manifeſt aimolt in every effect : As you may ſee 
it in Fruit-trees, whereof thote that grow of a Kernel 
are long ere they bear, but ſuch as are grafted on a 


. dtock a great deal fooner. You may fee ic in Clay, 


which in the generation of Stones, is long ere it be- 
come hard ; but in the burning or Bricks, is very 
quickiy affeted. Alſo in Moral Pailages you may 
opſerve, that it is a long time e're (by the beneiir of 

Sd: 4 Natuis) 
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Nature) ſorrow can be aſluaged, and comfort attain. 
ed ; whereas Philotophy (which is, as it were, Art of 
Living) tarries not the leiſure of time, but doth it in- 
ftantly, and ont of hand ; and yet this Prerogative 
and ſingular agi.iry of Art is hindred by certain Gol- 
den Apples to the infinite prejudice of Humane pro- 
ceedings : For there is got any one Art or Science 
which conſtantly perſeveres in a true and lawful courſe, 
till it come to the propoſed End or Mark ; but ever 
and anon makes ſiops after good beginnings, leaves the 
Race, and turns afide to Profit and Commodity, like 
Atalanta. 


Declinat curſus, aurumque volubile tollit, 


Who doth her courſe forſake, 
Tt e Rolling Goid to take. 


And therefore it is no wonder that Art and not the 
power to conquer Nature, and by Pact or Law of Con- 
queſt, to kill and deitroy her ; but on the contrary it 
fal's out, that Art becomes ſubje& to Nature,and yields 
the Obedience, as a Wite the Husband. 


— 
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PROMETHEUS, or the State of Man. 


He Ancients deliver, that Prometheus made a Man 

of Clay, mixt with certain parcels taken from 
divers Animais, who ſtudying to maintain this his 
Work by Art, (that he might not be accounted a foun- 
der only, but Propagator of Humane kind) ſtole up 
to Heaven with a bund:e of Twigs, which he kindled 
at che Chaiiot of the Sun, came down again, and 
communicated it with Men : and yet they ſay, (That 
notwithilanding this excellent work of his,) he was 
requited with Ingratitude, in a treacherous Confpirt- 
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cy : For they accuſed both him and his Invention to 
Tupiter, which was not fo taken as was meet it ſhould, 
for the Information was pleaſing to Jupiter, and all 
the Gods. And therefore in a merry Mood, granted 
unto Men, not only the uſe of Fire, but perpetual 
youth alſo,a Boon moſt acceptable and defirable. They 
being, as it were, over joyed, did fooliſhly lay this 
Gift of the Gods upon the back of an Afs, who be- 
ing wonderfully opprefs d with "Thirſt , and near a 
Fountain, was told by a Serpent (which had the cu- 
ftody thereof) that he ſhould not drink, unlels he 
would promiſe to give him the Burthen that was on 
his Back. The filly Afs accepted the condition, and 
ſo the reſtauration of Youth (fold for a draught of 
Water) paſt from Men to Serpents. But Promethers 
full of Malice, being reconciled unto Men, after they 
were fruſtrated of their Gift, but in a Chafe yet with 
Fupiter, feared not to uſe deceit in Sacrifice : For ha- 
ving killed two Bulls, and in oneof their Hides wrapp d 
up the Fleſh and Fat of them both, and in the other 
only the Bones, with a great ſhew of Religious Devo- 
tion, gave Jupiter his choice, who (deteſting his Fraud 
and Hypocritie, but taking an occalion of Revenge) 
choſe that which was ſtopp'd with Bones, and fo turn- 
ing to Revenge (when he ſaw that the Infolency of 
Prometheus would not be repreſſed, but by laying ſome 
grievous Aﬀiiction upon Mankind, in the forming of 
which, he ſo much bragged and boaſted) commanded 
Vulcan to frame a goodly beautiful Woman, which 
being done, every one of the Gods beſtowed a Gift 
on her ; whereupon ſhe was called Pandora, To this 
Woman they gave, in her hand, a goodly Box full of 
all Miſeries and Calamities, only in the bottom of it 
they put Hope ; with this Box ſhe comes firſt to Pro 
metheus, thinking to catch him , if peradventure he 
ſhould accept it at her hands, and ſo open it : which 
he nevertheleſs, with good Providence and Foreſight 

refuſed, Whereupon ſhe goes tro Epimetheus (who, 
WW though 
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though Brother to Prometheus, yet was of a much dif. 
fering Diſpolition) and offers this Box unto him, who 
without delay took it, and raſhly opened it ; but 
when he ſaw that all kind of Miſeries came flutter- 
ing about his Ears, being wife too late, with great 
ſpeed and earneſt endeavour clapt on the Cover, and 
o with much ado retained Hope fitting alone in the 
bottom ; at laſt Jupiter laying many and grievous 
Crimes to Prometheus his charge (as that he had ſtoin 
Fire from Heaven, that in contempt of his Majeſty, 
he ſacrificed a Bull's Hide ſtuit'd with Bones, thar he 
ſcornfully rejected his Gift, and beſides all this that 


he offered violence to Pallas) caſt him into Chains, 


and doom'd him to perpetual Torment : and by 7a 
piter's Command, was brought to the Mountain Cai- 
caſus, and there bound faſt to a Pi'!ar that he could 
not ſtir ; there came an Eagle aiſfo, that every day 
{at tyring upon his Liver and waſted it, but as m.ch 
as was eaten in the day, grew again in the Night, that 
Matter for Torment to work upon might never decay. 
But yet they ſay there was an end of this Puniſhment. 
For Hercules crofiing the Ocean in a Cup, which the 
Sun gave him, came ta Caucaſus, and ſet Prometheas at 
liberty, by ſhooting the Eagle with an Arrow. More- 
over in ſome Nations there were inſtituted in the ho- 
nour of Prometheus, certain Games of Lamp-bearers, 
in which they that ſtrived for the Prize, were wont 
ro carry Torches lighted ; which who ſo ſuffered to go 
out, yielded the Place and Victory to thoſe that follow- 
ed, and ſo caſt back themſelves; ſo that whoſoever 
came firſt to the Mark with his Torch burning, got the 
Prize. ; 

This Fable demonſtrates and prefſeth many true and 
grave Speculations, wherein ſome things have been 
heretofore well noted, others not ſo much as touch d. 

Prometheus doth clearly and elegantly ſignifie Prov- 
dence: For in the Univerfality of: Nature, the Fabrick 


and Conſtitution of Man only was by the Ancuelt 
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pick'd out and choſen, and attributed unto Previderce, 
45 a peculiar Work. The reaſon of it ſeems to be, not 
only in that the Nature of Man is capable of a mind 
and underſtanding, which is the Seat of Providence ; 
and therefore it would ſeem ſtrange and incredible, 
that the reaſon and mind ſhould ſo proceed and flow 
from dumb and deaf Principles, as that it ſhouid neceſ{- 
farily be concluded, the Soul of Man to be endued 
with Providence, not without the example, intention, 
and ſtamp of a greater Providence. But this aiſo is 
chiefly propounded, that man 1s as it were the Centre 
of the World, in refpec&t of final Cauſes, fo that if 


Man were not in Nature, all things would ſeem to 


ſtray and wander without purpoſe, and like fcattered 
Branches (as they ſay) without inclinations to their 
end: For all things attend on Man, and he makes uſe 
of, and gathers Fruit from all Creatures: For the re- 
volutions and periods of Stars make both for the di- 
ſtin&tions of. Times, and the diſtribution ofthe World's 
fight. Meteors alſo are referred to prefages of Tempelts ; 
and' Winds are ordained, as well for Navigation, as 
for turning of Mills, and other Engines: And Plants, 
and Animals of what kind ſoever, are ufcful either for 
Men's Houſes, and places of ſhelter, or for Raymenr, 
or for Food, or Medicine, or for ealeof Labour, or in 
a word, for delight and ſolace ; ſo that all things feem 
to work, not for themſelves, but for Man. 

| Neither 1s it added without conſideration that cer- 
tain Particles were taken from divers living Creatures, 
and mix'd and tempered with that clayey Mats, be- 
cauſe it is moſt true that of all things comprehended 
within the compaſs of the Univerſe, Man 1s a thing 
moſt mix d and compounded, infomuch that he was 
well termed by the Ancients, a little World ; for ai- 
though the Chymicks do, with too much Curiotity, take 
and wreit the elegancy of this Word (Microcoſz) to 
the Letter, contending to find in Man all Minerals, ail 
Vegetables and che reit, or any thing that holds propor- 
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tion with them ; yet this propoſition remains ſound and 
whole, that the Body of Men, of all material Beings is 
found to be moſt compounded, and moſt organical, 
whereby it is enduedand furniſhed with moit admirable 
Vertues and Faculties. And as for ſimple Bodies, their 
Powersare not many, though certain and violent, as exi- 
ſting without being weakned, diminiſhed or ſtinted by 
mixture ; for the multiplicity and excellency of Opera- 
tion have their reſidence in mixture and compoſition, and 
yet nevertheleſs, Man in his Originals ſeems to be a 
thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to help it ſelf, 


as needing the aid of many things; therefore Prometheus - 


made haſte to find out Fire, which fuppeditates and 
yields comfort and help in a ma::1er, to all humane 
Wants and Neceflities : ſo that if the Soul be the Form 
of Forms, and if the Hand be the Inſtrument of Inſtru- 
ments; Fire deſerves well to be called the Succour of 
Succours, or the Help of Helps, which infinite ways 
affords aid and afliſtance too all Labours and Me- 
chanical Arts, and to the Sciences themſelves. 

The manner of ſtealing this fire is apely deſcribed, 
even from the nature of things: It was, they ſay, by a 
bundle of Twigs held to touch che Chariot of the Sun: 
For twigs are uſed in giving blows or Stripes, to ſigni- 
fie clearly, that fire is engendred by the violent per- 
caflion and mutual colliffion of Bodies, by which their 


material Subſtances are attenuated and ſet in Motion, | 


and prepared to receive the heat or influence of the 
Heavenly Bodies ; and fo in a clandeſtine manner, and 
as it were by ſtealth, may be faid to take and ſnatch 
Fire from the Chariot of the Sun. 

There follows next a remarkable part of the Parable, 
that Men inſtead of Gratulation and Thankſgiving, 
were angry, and expoſtulated the Matter with Prome- 
zheus, inlomuch that they accuſed both him and his In- 


yention unto Fupiter, which was fo acceptable to him, | 


that he augmented their former Commodities with 4a 
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towards the Author of a Benefit (a Vice that in a man- 
ner contains all other Vices) ſhould find ſuch Approba- 
tion and Reward? No, it ſeems to be otherwiſe : For 
the meaning of the Allegory is this, that Men's out-cries 
J upon the defects of Nature and Art, proceed from an 
excellent diſpoſition ofthe Mind, and turn to their good, 
whereas the ſilencing of them is hateful to the Gods, 
and redounds not ſo much to their Profit : For they 
that infinitely extol Humane Nature, or the knowledge 
they poſſeſs, Dreaking out into a prodigal admiration 
of that they have and enjoy, adoring alſo thoſe Sciences 
they profeſs, would have them be accounted perfect ; 
they do firſt of all ſhew little Reverence to the divine 
Nature, by equalizing, in a manner, their own De- 
fects with God's Perfection: Again, they are wonder- 
fully injurious to Men, by imagining they have attai- 
ned the higheſt ſtep of knowledge, (reſting themſelves 
contented) ſeek no further. On the contrary, ſuch 
as bring Nature and Art to the Bar with Accuſations, 
and Bills of Complaint againſt them, are indeed of 
more true and moderate Judgments : For they are ever 
in Action, ſeeking always to find out new inventions. 
Which makes me much to wonder at the fooliſh and-in- 
conſiderate Diſpoſitions of ſome Men, who (making 
themſelves Bond-ſlaves to the Arrogancy of a few) have 
the Philoſophy of the Peripateticks (containing only a 
Portion of Grecian Wildom, and that but a ſmall one 
neither) in ſo great eſteem, that they hold it, not only 
an unprofitable, but a ſuſpicious, and almoſt heinous 
thing, to lay any imputation of Impertection upon it. I 
approve rather of Empedecles his Opinion who like a 
Mad-man, and of Demecritus his Judgment, who with 
great moderation complained how that all things were 
involved in a Milt) that we knew nothing, that we 
diſcerned nothing, that Truth was drowned in the 
depths of Obſcurity, and wat falſe things were wonder- 
fully joined and i1itermixd with true (as for the new 
Academy that exceeded aii meaſure} than oltke con- 

ficent 
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fident and pronunciative School of Arifotle. Tet Men 
therefore be admonithed, that by acknowledging the 
Imperfection of Nature and Art, they are grateful to 
the Gods, and ſhall thereby obrain new Benefits and 
greater Favours at their bountiful Hands, and the Ac. 
cufation of Prometheus their Author and Maſter (though 
bitter and vehement) will conduce more to their Pro- 
fit, than to the effuſe in the congratulation. of his In- 
vention: For in a Word the opinion of havingenough, 
is to be accounted one of the greateſt Cauſes of having 
£00 1ttie. | | 

Now as touching the kind of Gift which Men are 
iaid mt have received in reward of their Accufation 
'to wit, an ever-fading Flower of Youth) it is to 
Prov, that the Ancients ſeemed not to deſpair of at- 
'*'nivg the skill by Means and Medicines, to put off 
©id Ape, and to pio:ong Life, but this to be numbred 
rather among 1uch things (having been once happily 
attained unto) are now through Men's Neg'iigence and 
Care'efnefs, utterly periſhed and loſt ; than among ſuch 
as have been aiways denied and never granted : For 
they fignife and ſhew, that by affording the true uſe 
of Fire, and by a good and ſtern accuſition and con- 
viction of the Errors of Art, the Divine Bounty is 
not wanting unto Men in the obtaining of fuch Gifts, 
but Men are wanting to themſelves in laying this Gifr 
of the Gods upon the back of a filly ſlow-paced Afs, 
which may ſeem to be Experience, a ſtupid thing, 
and full of Delay : From whole leiſurely and Snail- 
like-pace, proceeds that complaint of Lite's brevity; 
and Arts length. And to fay the Truth, I am of this 
opinion, that thoſe two Faculties, Dogmatical and Em- 
perical, are not as yet weil joined and coupled toge- 
ther, but as new Gifts of the Gods impoſed either up- 
on Philoſophical Abſtrations, as upon a flying Bird, 
or upon ſlow and dull Experience, as upon an Afs. 
And yet methinks, I would not entertain an iil con- 


ceit of this Afs, if it meet not for the accidents o 
| TI rays! 
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Travel and Thirſt : For I am perſwaded, that who fo 
conſtantly goes on, by the conduct of Experience as 
by a certain Rule and Method, and not covets to meet 
CL with ſuch Experiments by the way, as conduce either 
to gain or oftentation, (to obtain which, he muſt be 
fain to lay down, and ſell this Burthen) may prove no 
unfit Porter to bear this new addition of divine Muni- 
hcenCce. 

Now, 1n that this Gift is ſaid to paſs from Men to Ser- 
pents, it may ſcem to be added to the Fable for orna- 
ment-fake in a manner, unleſs it were inſerted to ſhame 
J Men, that having the uſe of that Coeleſtial Fire, and 
J of ſo many Arts, are not able to get unto themſelves 

ſuch things as Nature it felf beftows upon many other 
Creatures. 

But that ſudden reconciliation of Men to Promethens, 
after they were fruſtrated of their hopes, contains a 
profitable and wife Note, ſhewing the levity and te- 

J nmerity of Men in new Experiments ; for it they have 
FJ not preſent Succeſs, anſwerable to their expectation, 
I vith too ſudden haſt deſiſt from that they began, and 
with precipitancy returning to their former experiments, 
FJ ze reconciled to them again. 
I The ſtateof Man, in reſpe&tof Arts, and ſuch things 
FJ 5 concern the Iatellet, being now deſcribed, the Pa- 
J :able pafſeth to Religion : For after the planting of 
J Arts, follows the ſetting of Divine Principles, which 
Hypocriſie hath over-ſpread and polluted. By that two- 
fold Sacrifice therefore is elegantly ſhadowed out the 
J ?rfons of a true Religious Man, and an Hypocrite. 
Fn the one is contained Fatneſs, which (by reaſon of 
J the Inflammation and Fumes thereof,) is ealled, The 
J tortion of God ; by which his Aﬀection and Zeal, (tend- 
Jing to God's Giury, and aſcending towards Heaven ) 
J b fignified. In him alſo are contained the Bowels of 
' Charicy, and in him is found that good and whole- 
_ lome Fleſh. Whereas in the other, there is — 
ut 
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but dry and naked Bones ; which nevertheleſs, do ſtuff 


up the Hide, and make it appear like a fair and good.- 
ly Sacrifice : By this may be well meant thoſe exter- 
nal and vain Rites, and empty Ceremonies by which 
Men do oppreſs and fill up the ſincere Worſhip of 
God, things compoſed rather for oftentation, than any 
way conducing to true Piety. Neither do they hold 
ic ſufficient to offer ſuch mock-Sacrifices unto God, 
except they alſo lay them before him, as if he had cho- 
ſen and beſpoke them. Certainly the Prophet in the 


perſon of God, doth thus expoſtulate concerning this 


Choice, 1/a. 58. 5. Num tandem hoc et illud Fejunium 


guod ELEGI, ut homo animam ſuam in diem unum affi- 
gat, & caput inſtar junceti demittat ? Is it ſuch a Faſt, 
thatT have choſen, that a Man ſhould aMict his Soul for 
a day, and tobow down his headlike a Bulruth ? 
Having now touch'd the State of Religion, the Pa- 
rable converts it ſeif to the Manners and Conditions 
of humane Life. And it is a common, but apt inter- 
pretation, by Pandora to be meant pleaſure and volup- 
ruouſneſs ; which (when the civil Life is paimperd 
with too much Art, and Culture, and Superfluity,) 1s 
ingendred, as it were, by the efficacy of Fire, and 


therefore the work of Voluptuouſneſs is attributed unto | 


Vulces, who alſo himſelf doth repreſent Fire. From 


this do infinite Miſeries, together with tco late repen- | 


tance, proceed, and overflow the Minds, and Bodies, 
and Fortunes of Men, and that not on!y in reſpedt of 
particular Eftates, but even over Kingdoins and Com- 
monwealths ; for from this Fountain have Wars, Lu- 
mults, and Tyrannies derived their Origina!. 

But it would be worth the Labour to contider how 
elegantly and proportionabiy this Fable doth deineate 
ewo .Conditions ; or (as I may ſay) two Tables or 
Examples of humane Life, under the Perſons of Pro- 
metheus, or Epimetheus ; for they that are of -p! metheus 
his Sec, are improvident, not foreſceing what may 
come to pals hereafter ; elteeming that belt _ 

geil 
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ſetns molt ſweet for the preſent ; whence it happens, 
that they are overtaken with many miſeries difficu. ties, 
ind calamiries, and fo lead their Lives almoſt in per- 
"etal affliction ; but yet notwithitanding they :;.eaſe 
heir Fancy, and our of ignorance of the paſſages of 
things, do entertain many vain hopes in their mind, 
whereby they ſometimes (as with ſweet Dreams ) ſo« 
lace themſelves, and {fweeten the Miſeries cf their I ife. 
But they that are Promethens his Scholars, a: 2 Men cn- 
dued with Prudence, foreſeeing things to come, wa- 
ily ſhunning, and avoiding many Evils and Misfor- 
wnes. But to theſe their good Properties, they have 


Y :io annexed, that they deprive themſelves, and de- 


fraud their Genius of many lawful Pieaſures, and divers 
Recreations, and (which is worſe,) they vex, and tor- 
ment themſelves with cares and troubles, and inteſtine 
frars; for being chained ro the Pillar of Neceſlity, 
they are afflicted with innumerable cogitations, (which, 
becauſe they are very {wift, may be fitly compared 
oan Eagle,) and thoſe griping, and as it were, gnaw- 
ng and devouring the Liver, unleſs ſometimes, as it 
were, by Night, it may be they get a little recreation, 
ind eaſe of Mind; but ſo, as that they are again ſud- 
&nly aſſaulted with freſh anxieties and trars. 

Therefore this Benefit happens to but a very few 
of either condition, that they thould retain the Com- 
nodities of Providence, and free themſcives from che 
Miferies of Care and Perturbation ; neither indeed 
an any attain unto it, but by the atliftance of Her- 
wles, that is, Fertitude , and Conſtancy of Mind, 
which is prepared for every Event and armed in all 
fortunes, rk without fear, enjoying without 
bathing, and ſuffering without Impatience. Ir 13 worth 
ne noting alſo, that this Vertue was notmatural to 
Prometheus, but adventitial, and from the indulgence 
of another ; for no in-bred and natural Fortitude is 
ble to encounter with theſe Miſeries. Moccover, this 
Vertug was received and brought unto him fiom the 
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remoteſt part of the Oceer, and from the Sun, that is, | 
from Wiſdom, as from the Sun ; and from the Medi. 
tation of inconſtancy, or of the Waters of humane | 
Life, as from the ſailing upon the Ocean ; which two | 
I ;rgil hath well conjoyned in theſe Verſes ; 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſa : 
Quique metus omnes, EC inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit peaibus, ſtrepitumq; Acherontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſes of things : 
And that with dauntleſs courage treads upon 
Al) Fear and Fates, relentlefs 'Threatnings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring Acheror. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the conſolation i : 
2nd confirmation of Men's Minds, that this noble He- M 
ro crols'd the Ocean in a Cup or Pan, leit peradven- | 


ture, they might too much fear that the ſtraits and I , 
frailty of their Nature will not be capable of chis For- | 
titude and Conftancy. Of which very thing Sencca  £ 
well conceived, when he ſaid, Magnum off bovere friul YI , 
fragilitatem hominis, & ſecuritatem Dei. It 1s a great | [ 
matter for Humane Frailty and Divine Security to be 
one and the ſeit-lame time, in one and the ſelf-fame II ; 
Subject. IJ: 

But now we are to ſtep back a little again to that, I x 
which by premeditation paſt over, left a reach ſhould Y ; 
be made in thoſe things that were fo link d together. K 
Thar therefore which 1 could touch here, is that /alt| " 


Crime imputed to Prometheus, about ſecking to bereave 
Minerva of her Virginity : For queſtioniefs, it was 
this hainous offence thar brought that puniſhment p 
devouing his Liver, upon him ; which is nothing cif " 
but to ſhew, that when we are puft up with roo much 
Tearning and Science, they go about oftentimes 0 ,, 
make even Divine Oracles ſubje& to Sence and Rea, 
ſon ; whence moſt certainly tollows a continual G«-V p 
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fraction, and reſtleſs griping of the Mind; we muſtthere” 
fore with a ſober, and humble Judgment, dittinguith be- 
tween Humanity, and Divinity, and between the Ora- 
cles of Senſe, and the Myſteriesof Faith unleſs an Heretical 
Religion, and a commentitious Philoſophy te pleating 
unto us. | 
Laſtly, it reinains that we ſay ſomething of the Games 
of Prometheus, performed with burning Torches, which 
again hath reference to Arts and Sciences, as that fire, 
in whoſe Memory, and Celebration , theſe Games 
were inſtituted, and it contains in it a moſt wile ad- 
ronition, that the perfetion of Sciences to be ex= 
pected from Succeſſion, not from the nimbleneſs and 
promptneſs of one only Author ; for they that are 
nimbleſt in Courſe, and ſtrongeſt in Contention, yet 
happily have not the luck to keep Fire ſtill in their 
Torch ; ſeeing it may be as well extinguiſhed by run- 
ning too faſt, as by going to ſlow. And this run- 
ning and contending with Lamps, ſeems long lince to 
be intermitted, ſeeing all Sciences ieem even now to 
flouriſh moſt in their firſt Authors, Ariffotle, Galen, En 
did, and Piolomy ; Succeſſion having neither cftected, 
nor almoſt attempted any great Matter. It were there- 
fore to be wiſhed, that theſe Games, in honour of 
Prometheus, or Humane Nature, were again reſtored, 
and that Matters ſhould receive ſucceſs by Combate and 
Emulation, and not hangupon any one Man'sſparkling 
ind ſhaking Torch. Men thereforeareto be admonithed 
to rouſe up their Spirits, and try their ſtrengths and turns, 
and not refer all to the Opinions and Brains of a tew. 
And thus have I delivered that which I thought good 
to obſerve out of this fo well known, and common 
Fable ; and yet I will not deny, but that chere may 
be Tome things in it, which have an admirabic con- 
kent with the Myſteries of Chriſtian Religion , and 
eſpecially that Sailing of Hercules in a Cup, (to fer Pro- 
memes at hberty,) ſens to repreſent an Imape of the 
Dirins Word, coming in Fleſh, as in a irail Veite}, i© 
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| redeem Man from the Slavery of Hel. But I have in- 


cerdicted my Pen all liberty in this kind, leſt I ſhould 
uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the Lord. 


A EEE 
—_— 


SCYLLA and IC ARUS, or the 
Middle-way. 


EDIOCRITY, or the Middle-way, is moſt 
; commended in Moral Actions ; in Contempla- 
tive Sciences, not ſo celebrated ; though no leſs pro- 
firable and commodious ; but in Political Employ- | 
ments, to be uſed with great heed and jugdment. The 
Ancients by the way, preſcribed by Icarus, noted the 
Mediocrity of Manners ; and by the way between 
Scylla and Charybdis ({o famous for difficulty and dan- 
ger,) the Mediocrity of intellectual Operations. 

tcarus being to crofs the Sea by flight, was command- 
ed by his Father, that he ſhould fly neither too high 
nor too low; for his Wings being joined with Wax, if 
he ſhould mount too high, it was to be feared leſt the 
Wax would melt by the heat of the Sun ; and if too 
low, left miſty Vapours of the Sea would make it leſs 
tenacious ; but hein a youthful jollity ſoaring too high, 
fell down headlong, and periſhed in the Water. 

The Parable is eatie and vulgar ; for the way of Ver- 
tue hes in a dire& path between exceſs and defed. 
Neither is it a wonder that Tcarus periſhed by excebs, 
{ecing that exceſs for the molt part, is the peculiar fault 
of Youth, as defect is of Ape, and yet of two evil 
and hurtful ways, Youth commonly makes choice of 
the better, defect being always accounted worſt ; for 
whereas Excets contains ſome Sparks of Magnanimity, 
and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of the Heavens, De- 
fect, only like a baſe Worm, crawls upon the Earth. 
Excellently therefore ſaid Heraclitys, Lumen ftecum, opt i- 
2a Anima ; a dry Light is the beſt Soul ; for it = 
, SOUL 


CY 
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Soul contrat Moiſture from the Earth is become de- 
generate altogether. Again, on the other fide,there muſt 
be moderation uſed, that this Light be ſubtiliz d by 
this laudable Siccity, and not deſtroyed by too much 
fervency. And thus much every Man for the moſt 
part knows. 

Now they that would fail between Scyllz and Cha- 
r1bdzs muſt be furniſhed, as well with the skill, as pro- 
ſperous ſucceſs in Navigation: for if their Ships fall into 
Scylla they are Split on the Rocks: if into Charybd;s 
they are foatlowed up of a Gulf. 

The Moral of this Parable (which we will but brief- 
ly touch, although it contain matter of infinite Con- 
templation) ſeems to be this: That in every Art and 
Science, and fo in their Rules and Axioms, there be a 
mean obſerved between the Rocks of Diſtin&tions, and 
the Gulfs of Univerſalities; which two are famous for 
the Wrack both of Wits and Arts. 


SPHYNX, or Science. 


HEY fay that Sphynx was a Monſter of divers 
forms, as having the Face and Voice of a Virgin, 

the Wings of a Bird, and the Talons of a Gryphin. His 
abode was in a Mountain near the City ot 7yebes, he 
kept alſo the High-ways, and uſed to lie in Ambuſh 
for Travellers, and fo to furprize them: To whom 
(being in his power) he propounded certain dark and 
intricate Riddles, which were thought to have been gi 
ven and received of the Muſes. Now if thele mile- 
rable Captives were not able inſtantly to reſolve and in- 
terpret them in the mid'ſ{t of their dithculties and doubts, 
ſhe would rend and tear them in pieces. The Coun- 
trey groaning a long time under this Calamity, the 
Thebans at lait propounded the Kingdom as a reward 
unto him that could interpret the Riddies of Spiynx, 
3-4 there 
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there being no other way to deſtroy her: Whereupon, 
O-dipus (a Man of piercing, and deep Judgment, but 
Maimed and Lame, by reafon of holes bored in his 
Feer, ) moved with the hope of fo great a Reward, ac- 
cepied the condition, and determined to put it to the 
12zard ; and fo with an undaunted and bold Spirit, 
preſented himſelf before the Monfter ; who asked him 
what Creature that was, which after his Birth, wens 
firſt upon four Feet, next, upon two, then upon three, 
and laitly, upon four Feet again; anſwered forthwith, 
that it was Man; which in his Infancy, immediately 
after Birth, crawls upon all four, ſcarce venturing to 
creep, and not long after, ſtands upright upon two 
Feet; then growing old, he leans upon a Statf where- 
with he Supports himſelf, ſo that he may ſeem to have 
three Feet; and at laſt, in decrepid years, his ſtrength 
failing him, he falls groveling again upon four, and lies 
bed-rid. Having therefore by this true Anſwer gotten 
the Victory, he inſtantly flew this Sphynx, (and laying 
her Body upon an Afs,) leads it, as it were, in Tri- 
uraph ; and fo (according to the condition, ) was cree- 
ted King of the Thebans, * © * | | 
This Fablz contains in it no leſs wiſdom than ele- 
rancy, and it ſeems to point ar Science, eſpecially that 
which is joyned with practice, for Science may not ab- 
{urd;y be termed a Monſter, as being by the ignorant 
and rude multituge always held in admiration. Ir 1s 
diver in jhape and figure. by reaſon of the infinite 
variety oft Subzects, wherein it is converſant. A mai- 
dei: Face and Voice is attrthuted unto it for its gracious 
COULSRANCE and ypubrmy of Tongue. Wings aread- 
ded, becauts Sciences and their Inventions do paſs and 
fy irom ene to ancther, as it were, in a moment, ſee- 
128 that the communication of Science is as the kindirg 
of ons light 2t ancther. | Elceantiy allo it is feigned to 
nave nap and nocked Talons, becaute the Axioms 
ana AreLments of Science do fo faſten upon the mind, 
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not or evade, which is noted alfo by the Divine Philo- 
ſopher, Eccleſ; 12. 12. Verba ſapientum (faith he) ſunt 
tangquam aculei & wveluti clawi in altum defixi, The words 
of the wiſe are like Goads, and Nails driyen far in. 

Moreover, all Science ſeems to be placed in ſteep 
and high Mountains ; as being thought to be a lofty 
and high thing, looking down upon ignorance with a 
ſcornful Eye. It may be obſerved and ſeen alfo a great 
way, and far in compaſs, as things fet on the tops of 
Mountains. 

Furthermore, Science may well be feigned to beſer 
the High-way, becaufe which way ſoever we turn 1n 
this Progreſs and Pilgrimage of Humane Life, we meet 
with ſome matter or occalion offered for Contempla- 
tion. 

Sphynx is ſaid to have received from the Muſes, di- 
vers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and to propound 
them unto Men, which remaining with the Mules, are 
free (it may be) from ſavage cruelty ; for 1o long as 
there is no other end of Study and Meditation, than to 
know, the Underſtanding is not racked and imprifo- 
ned, but enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even doubts 


and variety, tind a kind of pleafure and delectation : 


But when once theſe eEnigma's are delivered by the 
Muſes to Spoynx, that 15, tO practice, ſo that if it be ſol- 
licited and urged by Action, and Election, and Deter- 
mination; then they begin to be troubleſome and ra- 
eing ; and unleſs they be refolved and expedited, they 
do wonderfully torment and vex the niinds of Men, 
diſtracting, and in a manner rendrng them into fun- 
dry parts. 

Moreover, there is always 4 twofold condition pro- 
pounded with Sphynx her «Anigmaes: To him that doth 
not expound them, diſtractioi of mind; and to him 
that doth, a Kingdom ; for he that knows that which 
he ſought ro know, hath attained the end he aimed art, 
and every Aitificer aiſo commands over his work. 
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Cf ©9hynx her Riddles, they are generaliy ewo kinds ; 
ſome concerning the nature oi things, others touching 
the nature of Man. So alſo there are two kinds of 
Empires, as rewards to thoſe that refoive them. The 
one over Nature, the other over Men ; for the proper 
and chief end of true Naturai Philoſophy is to com- 
mand and ſway over Natural Beings ; as Bodies, Me- 
dicines, Mechanical Works, and infinite other things; 
although the School (being content with ſuch things 
as are ofie:cd, and priding it ſeit with Speeches) doth 
neglect realities and works, treacing them as it were 
under loot. But that «Anigma propounded to Oedipus 
(by mears of which he obtained the Thevan Empire) 
be:or:ped to the Nature of Man : For whoſoever doth 
th:ough.y conſider the Nature of Man, may be in a 
manner ti: contnver of his own Fortune, and is born 
to command, which is well ſpoken of the Romans 


Arts: 


ver Yegere zmperio populos, Romane, mements. 
Fe tib erunt 1irtes- 


Roman remember, that with Scepters awe 
Thy kealms thou rule, "Thefe Arts let be thy Law. 


It was therefore very appoſite, that Juguſtus Ceſar 
(whether by Premeditation, or by a Chance) bare a 
Sphznx in his Signet : For he (if ever any) was fa- 
mous not only in Poizical Government, but in all 
the couric of bis Lite ; he happily diſcovered many 
new Zxigmaes CONCErnENg the Nature of Man, which 
it ne had rot done with dexterity and promptneſs, he 
had otrten-times faln into imminent Danger and De- 
ſtruction. | 

Mou cgver, It 1s added in the Fable, that the Body 
of Sphy.x, when the was overcome, was laid upon an 
Ais; which indeed is an eilcgant Fiction, 1lecing the: e 
: fo acute and abſtraſe, but (being well under- 
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ſtood, and divulged,) may be well apprehended by a 
ſlow capacity. 

Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was over- 
come by a Man lame in his Feet ; for when Men are 
oo ſwift of Foot, and too ſpeedy of Pace, in haſting 
wo Spbynx her eAnigma's, it comes to paſs, that (ſhe 
getting the upper hand) their Wits and Minds are ra- 
ther diſtracted by Diſputations, than that ever they come 
to command by Works and Eifects. 


——_—_— 


PROSERPINA, or Spirit. 


) LUTO, they ſay, being made King of the Infer- 
nal Dominions, (by that memorable Diviſion,) 
was in deſpair of ever attaining any one of the Su- 
periour Goddeſles in marriage, eſpecially if he ſhould 
venture to Court them, either with Words, or with 
any amorous Behaviour ; ſo that of neceflity he was 
to lay ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine : Ta- 
king therefore the Benefit of Opportunity, he caught 
up Proſerpina (the Daughter of Ceres, a beautiful V ir- 
2in,) as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus-Flowers in the Mea- 
dows of Sicily, and carried her away with him in his 
Coach to the Subterranean Dominians ; where ſhe 
was welcomed with ſuch Reſpect, as that the was ſtiled 
the Lady of Dis. But Ceres, her Mother, when, in 
no place ſhe could find this her only beloved Daugh- 
ter, in a forrowful Humour, and diſtracted beyond 
meaſure, went compaliing the whoie Earth, with a 
burning Torch in her hand, to ſeek, and recover this 
er loſt Child. But when ſhe ſaw that all was in vain, 
{1ppoling peradventure, that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
Ike importuned Fupiter with many Tears and Lamen- 
tations, that ſhe might be reſtored unto her again ; 
and at length, prevailed thus far, "Thar it ſhe had rafted 
of nothing in Hell, ſhe ſhould have leave to _ her 
COM 
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from thence. Which Condition was as good as a De. 
nial to her Petition, Proſerpma having already eaten 
three Grains of a Pomegranate : And yer, for all this, 
Ceres gave not over her Suit, but fell ro Prayers and 
Moans afreſh : Wherefore, it was at laft granted, that 
(the Year being divided) Proſerpina ſhould by alter- 
nate Courſes, remain one fix Mons with her Hus- 
band, and other {ix Months with her Mother. Not 
long after this, Theſeus, and Perithous, in an over-hardy 
Adventure, attempted to fetch her from Pluro's Bed ; 
who, being weary with Travel, and fitting down up- 
on a Stone in Hell, to reft themſelves, had not the 
Power to riſe again ; but fat there for ever. Proſer- 
pina therefore remained Queen of Hell, in whoſe Ho- 
nour there was this great privilege granted, That al- 
though it were enacted, that none that went down 
to Hell ſhould have the power ever to return from 
thence ; yet was this ſingular exception annexed to this 
Law, That if any prefented Proſerpina with a Golden 
Bough, it ſhould be lawful for him to go and come 
at his pleaſure. Now there was but one only ſuch a 
Bough in a ſpacious and ſhady Grove, which was not 
a Plant neither of it ſelf, but budded from a Tree of 
another kind, like a Rope of Gum, which being pluckc 
off, another would initancly ſpring our. | 

This Fable ſeems to pertain ro Nature, and to dive 
into that rich and plentiful efficacy and variety of 
fabalternal Creatures, from whom whatſoever we have 
is derived, and to them doth again return. 

By Proferpina, the Ancients meant that Fthereal Spi- 
rit, which (being ſeparated from the upper Globe) 1 
ſhut up and detained under the Earth (repreſented by 
Pluto) which the Poet well expreft thus: 


Sive recens tellus, ſedutFaque nuper ab alto 
eAibere, coonati retinebat ſemina cal, 
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Whether the Youngling Tellus (that of late 
Was from the high-rear'd ether ſeparate) 
Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within 
The living Seeds of Heaven, her neareſt kin. 


This Spirit is feigned to be rapted by the Earth, be- 
cauſe nothing can with-hold it, when it hath time and 
leiſure to eſcape. Ir is therefore caught and ſaid by a 
ſudden contraction, no otherwiſe than if a Man ſhould 
g0 about to mix Air with Water, which can be done 
by no means, but by a ſpeedy and rapid Apitation, as 
may be ſeen in Froth, wherein the Air is rapted by the 
Water... - L 

Neither is it elegantly added, that Proferpina was 
rapt as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus Flowers in the Val- 
leys, becauſe Narciſſus hath his Name from ſlowneſs 
or ſtupidity : for indeed then is this Spirit moſt pre- 
pared and fitted to be ſnatcht by Terreſtrial Matter, 
when it begins to be coagulated, and become as it were 
flown. | 

Rightly is Proſerpma honoured more than any of the 
other God's Bed-feilows, in being ſtiled the Lady of Dzs, 
becauſe this Spirit doth rule and ſway all things in 
thoſe lower Regions, Pluto abiding ſtupid and 1gno- 
rant 

This Spirit the power Ccoleftial (ſhadowed by Ce- 
x5) ſtrives, with infinite ſedulity, to recover and get 
again : For that Brand or burning Torch of «ther 
(which Ceres carried in her hand) doth doubtleſs fip- 
nifie the Sun, which enlightneth the whole Circuit of 
the Farth, and.would be of greatelt moment to recover 
Proſcrpina, i potlible it might be. 

But Preſcrpina abides tit] ; the Reaſon of which is 
accurate'y, and exceiient:y prorounded in the Cond 
tions between Jupirer and Ceres : For, firit, it is molt 
certain there are two Ways to keep Spirit'in ſolid and 
terieftrial Matter ; the on2 by Conttipation yg Oh- 
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ſtruction, which ismeer Impriſonment and Conſtraint, 
the other, by Adminiſtration, or proportionable Ny. 
eriment, which it receives willingly, and of its own 
accord: For after that the included Spirit begins to feed 
and nouriſh it ſelf, it makes no haſte to be gone; but 
1s as 1t were, link'd to its Earth : And this is pointed 


at by Proſerpina hereating of Pomegranate ; which if the 


had not done, ſhe had long ſince been recovered by 
Ceres with her Torch, compaſling the Earth. Now as 
concerning that Spirit which 1s in Metals and Minerals, 


it 15 chiefly perchance reſtrained by the folidity of | 
Maſs: But that which is in Plants and Animals, inha- | 
bits a porous Body, and hath open Paſſage to be gone, |} 
in a manner, as it liſts, were it not that 1t willingly | 
abides of its own accord, by reaſon of the Reiiſh it finds | 
in tits entertainment. The fecond Condition concerning | 


the ſix Months Cuſtom, it is no other than an elegant 


Deſcription of the Diviſion of the Year; ſeeing this | 
Sptrit mix'd with Earth, appears above Ground in V= } 
getable Bodies During the Summer-Months, and 1n the | 


Winter ſinks down again. 


Now as concerning Theſeus and Perithous, and their | 
attempt to bring Proſerpina quite away, the meaning of | 
it is, that it oftentimes comes to paſs that ſome more | 
{ubtil Spirits deſcending with divers Bodies to the 3:arth, | 
never come to ſuck of any ſubaiternal Spirit, whereby | 
to unite it unto them, and fo to bring it away. But 
on the contrary are coagulated chemſelves, and never | 
riſe more, that Proſ. -pina ſhould be by that means aug- | 


mented with Inhabitants and Dominion. 


All that we can ſay concerning that Sprig of Gold 15 | 
hardly able to defend us from the vioience of the Cv | 
micks, if in this regard they {et upon us, ſeeing they | 

be > ej l;+ir ro efeft Golden Mountains, | 
pronule by that their E/i>:r to eftect Golden Mountains, 
and the reſtoring of Natural Podies, as it were, from |} 
the Portal of Heil. But concerning Chymiltry, and } 
choſe perpetual Suicors for that Philoſophical Ex, we} 


know certainly thac their Theory 15 without __ | 
and | 
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nd we ſuſpe& that their Practice is alſo without cer- 
in reward. And therefore (omitting theſe) of this 
laſt part of the Parable, this is my Opinion, Iam indu- 
ed to believe by many Figures of the Ancients, that 
he conſervation and reſtauratiou of natural Bodies, in 
ſome ſort, was not eſteemed by them as a thing im- 
roſſible to be attained, but as a thing abſtruſe and full 
of Ditficulties, and ſo they ſeem to intimate in this 
place, when they report that this one only Sprig was 
found among infinite other 'Trees in a huge and thick 


I Wood, which they feigned to be of Gold, becauſe Gold 

J is the Badge of perpetuity, and to be artificially as it 
I were inſerted, becauſe this effect is to be rather hoped 
J for from Art, than from any Medicine, or ſimple or 
J natural means. 


_—_— —_— 


METIS. or Counſel. 


T HE Ancient Poets report, that Jupiter took Mets 
to Wite, whoſe Name doth plainly ſignifie Coun- 
ſe], and that ſhe by him conceived. Which when he 


—_ 


J found, not tarrying the time of her deliverance, de- 
J yours both her and that which ſhe went withal, by 
T which means Pupiter himſelf became with Child, and 


was delivered of a wondrous birth ; for out of his head 


J or brain came forth Pallzs Armed. 


The Senſe of this Fable (which at firſt apprehenſion 
may ſeem monſtrous and abſurd) contains in ita ſecret 


I of State,to wit, with what policy Kings are wont to car- 
J 1y themſelves towards their Counſellors, whereby they 


may not only preſerve their Authority and Majeſty 
free and entire, but alſo that ic may be the more ex- 


J tolled and dignitied of the People: For Kings being as 
J it were tied and coupled in a: Nuptial bond to their 
J Counſeliors, do truty conceive that communicating 
J with them about the atfairs of greateſt importance, do 


yet detract nothing trom their own Majeſty, But 
when 
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when any Matter comes to be cenſured or decreed 
(which is a birth) there do they confine and reſtrain 
the liberty of their Conncellors ; left that which is done 
ſhould ſeem to be hatcht by their Wiſdom and Jude. 
ment. So as at laſt Kings (except ic be in ſuch mar- 
ters as are diſtaſtful and maligned, which they always 
will be ſure to. put off from themſelves) do atlume the 
the honour and praiſe of all matters that are ruminated 
in Council, and, as it were, formed in the Womb, 
whereby the reſolution and execution (which becauſe 
it proceeds from power, and implies neceflity, is ele- 
oantly ſhadowed under the Figure of Pallas Armed) 
ſhall ſeem to proceed wholly "Lai themſelves. Nei- 
ther fufficeth it, that it is done by the Authority of 
the King, by his meer will and free applauſe, except 
withal!, this be added and appropriated as to 1flue out 
ct his own Head or Brain, intimating, that out of his 
own Judement, Wiſdom, and Ordinance, it was only 
invented and derived. | 


hat. ni 


The STRENS, or Pleaſures. 


T*HE Fable of the Syreys ſeems rightly to have 
been applied to the pernicious allurements of Plea- 

fire, but in @ very vulgar and groſs manner. And | 
therefore to me it appears, that the Wiſdom of the An- | 
cients have with a farther reach or inſight ſtrained dee- 
per Matter out of them, not unlikethe Grapes ill pres d; | 
from which, though ſome Liquor were drawn, yet | 
the beſt was left behind. Theſe Syrens are ſaid to be 
the Daughters of Achclous and Terpſichore one of the Mu- | 
ſes. Who in their firſt being, were winged, but after | 
raſhly entring into contention with the Muſes, were by, 
them vanquiſhed, and deprived of their Wings. Of 
whoſe pluck'd out Feathers the Muſes made themſelves 


Coronets, ſo as ever ſince that time all the Muſes hers 
{tte | 
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actired themſclves with plumed heads, except Terp/ichore 


only, that was Mother to the Syrevs. The Habiation 
of the Syrexs was in certain pleaſant Iſlands, from 
whence as ſoon as out of their Watch-Tower they dif- 
covered any Ships approaching, with their ſweet Tunes 
they would firſt entice and ſtay them, and having 
them in their Power would deſtroy them. Neither 
was their Song plain and ſingle, but conſiſting of ſuch 
variety of melodious Tunes fo fitting and delighting the 
Fars that heard them, as that it raviſhed and betrayed 
all Paſſengers. And ſo great were the miſchiefs they 
did, that theſe Ifles of the Syrens, even as far off as Man 
can ken them, appeared all over white with the Bones 
of unburied Carcaſſes. For the remedying of this Mi- 
ſery a double means was at laſt found out ; the one by 
Ul;ſſes, the other by Orpheus. Ulyſſes (to make experi- 
ment of his Device) cauſed all the Ears of his Company 
to be ſtop'd with Wax, and made himſelf to be bound 
to the Main Maſt, with ſpecial Commandment to his 
Mariners not to be looſed, albeit himſelf ſhould require 
them ſo to do. But Orpheus neglected and difdained to 
be ſo bound, with a ſhri!l and ſweet Voice, ſinging 
Praiſes of the Gods to his Harp, ſuppreſfs'd the Songs of 
they Syrens, and ſo free'd himlelf from their Danger. 
'1his Fable hath relation to Men's Manners, and con- 
tains in it a manifeſt and moſt excellent Parable : For 
Pleaſures do for the moſt proceed out of the abun- 
dance and ſuperfluity of all things, and alſo out of 
the delights and jovial contentments of the Mind ; 
the which are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 
Inticements to raviſh and rap mortal Men : Bur Learn- 
ing and Education brings it fo to pals, as that it re- 
itrains and bridles Man's Mind, making it fo to conſi- 
Ger the ends and events of Things, as that it ciips the 
Wings of Pleaſure. And this was greatly to the ho- 
nour and renown of the Muſes ; for atter that by 
tome Examples, it was made manifeſt, that by the 
power of Philoſophy, vain Pleafures might grow con- 
cemptible : 
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temptible ; it room grew to greateſteem, as athing 
that could raiſe, and elevate the Mind aloft, that ſeem- 
ed to be baſe, and fixed to the Earth, make the co- 
gitations of the Men (which do ever refide in the | 
Head, to be zthereal, and as it were winged. But | 
that the Mother of the Syrens was left to her Feet, and 
without Wings ; that no doubt is no otherwiſe meant, 
than of light and ſuperficial Learning , appropriated 
and deſigned only to Pleaſures, as were thoſe which 
Petronius devoted himfelf unto, after he had received 
his faral Sentence ; and having his Foot, as it were, 
upon the Threſhold of Death, ſought to give himſelf 
all delightful Contentments ; inſomuch, as when he | 
had cauſed Conſolatory Lettersto be ſent him, he would 
peruſe none of them, (as Tacitus reports; that ſhould 
give him Courage and Conſtancy;) but only read fan- 
taſtical Verſes, ſuch as theſe are; 


Vivamus, Mea Lesbia, atq; amemu?, 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum, 
Omnes unius eſtimemus Aſſis. 


My Lesbia, let us live and love : 
Though wayward Dotards us reprove, 
Weigh their Words light for our behove. 


And this alſo : 
Fura Senes norint, & quid fit faſq; nefaſque, 


Ingquirant triſtes, Legumq; examina ſervent. 


Ler doting Granfire know the Law, 
And right and wrong obſerve with awe: 
Let them in that firict Circle draw. 


This kind of Dorine would eaſily perſwade to take 
theſe plumed Coronets from the Muſes, and to reitors 


the Wings again to the Syrms, Theſe Syrens are aid 
& 
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to dwell in remote Iſles ; for that pleaſures Love Pri- 
racy, and retired Places, ſhunning always too much 
Company of People. The Syren's Songs are fo vul- 
parly underſtood, together with the Deceits and Dan- 

er of them, as that they need no expoſition. Burt 
that of the Bones appearing like white Ciifts, and 
deſcried afar off, hath more Acuteneſs in it ; tor there- 
by is ſignified, that, albeit the Examples of Alictions 
be manifeſt, and eminent ; yet do they not ſuthcient- 


ly deter us from the Wicked Enticements of Plea- 
fires 
As for the Remainder of this Parable, though it be 
not over-myſtical, yet it is very grave, and excellent : 
For in it are ſet out three Remedies for this violent, 
enticing Miſchief ; to wit, Two from Philoſophy, 
and One from Religion. The firſt Means to fhun 
theſe inordinate Pleaſures is, to withſtand, and reſiſt 
them in their beginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all oc- 
cations that are offered, to debauſh and entice the 
Mind, which is ſigned in that ſtopping of che Ears; 
and that Remedy 1s properly uſed by the meaner and 
baſer ſort of People, as it were, Uyſcs's Followers 
or Mariners ; whereas more Heroick and Noble Spt- 
rits may boldly converſe even in the midit of theſe 
{2ducing Pleaſures, if with a reſolved conftancy they 
ſtand upon their Guard, and fortifie their Minds; and 
lo take greater contentment in the trial and experi- 
ence of this their approved Veriue ; learning rather 
throughiy to underſtand the Follies and Vanities of 
thole Pleaſures by Contemplation, than by Submithon : 
Which Solomon avouched of himſelf, when he reckon- 
ed up the multitude of thoſe Solaces and Pieaſures 
wherein he Swam, doth conzlude with this Sentence, 


Sapientia quoque perſeverabat inecum. 
Vifdom alſo continned with me: 


FJ Therefore 
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Therefore theſe Heroes, and Spirits of this excellene 
Temper, even in the midft of theſe enticing Pleaſures, 
can Jhew themſelves conſtant and invincible, and are 
able to ſupport their own vertuous Inclination, a- 
eainit all heady and forcible perſwaſions whatſoever ; 
as by the example of Uſes, that fo peremptorily in- 
terdicted all peſtilent Counſel, and Flatteries of his 
Companions, as the moſt dangerous and pernicious 
Poyſons to captivate the Mind. But of all other Re- 
medies in this caſe, that of Orpheus is moſt predomi- 
nant : For they that chaunt and reſound the praiſes of 
the Gods, confound and diflipate the Voices and In- | 
cantations of the Syrens ; for Divine Meditations do 
not only in power ſubdue all ſenſual pleaſures; but al- 
ſo far exceed them in ſwiftneſs and delight. 
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( 99 ) 
THE 
CHARACTER 


Queen Elizabeth. 


- 


Written by way of Eflay. 
| By the Lord Verulam:. 


J, Uecen El;zabeth was one, whom Nature 

y and Fortune had made the Wonder of 
her Sex, and an Ornatnent to Crowned 
Fleads, For the truth of this we need 
not appeal to the Teſtimony of any Moxk, or 
of any ſuch like Solitary Recluſe - : Fortho theſe 
men write acutely, and have extraordinary 
Judgments 3 yet being wedded to, and byaſ- 
ied by their own Faction, they can never be 
faithful in tranſmitting a thing of this nature 
to Poſterity. But this 1s a Province that more 
properly belongs to men of the rſs Rank, to 
ſuch as have had the management of the Go 
vernment 10 their own hands, and have been 
acquainted with the Secret Springs and moti- 
ons of Civil Aﬀairs. Every Age has look'd 
upon a Female Government as a Rarity; if 
proſperous as a Wonder 5 but if preſperozs and 
long, almoſt as a Miracle. Whereas tho ſhe 
reign 'd full four and forty years, yet ſhe out- 
iy '4 not her happim(ſ5. Of the happineſs of her 
acion T deſign fO fay ſomething, without rule 
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deed is the Tribute of M-z, but Happineſs the 
Cift of Cod. 


{ take this to be the firic ſtep to her happ;. 


eſs, that from a Private condition ſhe was 
raisd to the Adminiſtration of the Regal Power, 
Foralmuch as 
rajity and common Senſe ot Mankind, that 


thoſe things arc to be look'd npon as our | 


greateſt happineſs, which come beyond oy 


hope and expecration. Eur rhis 1s not Shae? ; 


mean. That which 1 aim arts this, that Prizces, 


who are bred up in Corrts as the undoubted | 
Feirs of a Crown. are fo far debauch'd by a | 
ſoft, indulgent and effeminare Education, that | 


they frequently become Icſs capable of manag- 


:n2 the State: Where: s thoſe have proved |} 
the beſt and moſt excellent Pri inces, who have | 


been nnder the Diſcipline of both Fortunes. 


We need not togo far for inftances, Z/erry | 
the Seventh in Eneland, and” Lewis [the 


iwelfth in France, witinn out own memory, 
and almoſt at the ſame time, mounted the 


Throne, not only from a Private, ut ailfo | 
from an Adverſe and h=raſs'd Fortune; and | 
the one prov d famous for his Prudeirce, the | 
other for his jzſtice, This was the Caſe of | 
Q. Elizabeth; whoſe Fortune was as inconſtant | 
at the firſt, as at laſt, when fhe came to ti | 
Crown. 1t prov d Conſtant and Even, For at | 


her Zirthſhe was Bore d RgqerreſstotheThkrone, 
aitterwards Ga 


= 


ing ont into ingh ; 2coriums. For Praiſe in. | 


iz a ſtanding Rule in the Mo- | 
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rited, and at Jaſt Gelpis6 3 | 
during her Z; pore Keign ſhe enjoy 'd a morc 
ſerenc | 
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Oueen Elizabeth; Ion 
ſerene and favourable Fortune, but whilſt her 
Siſter ſway d the Scepter the Clouds and Storms 
return'd upon her again. Nor was ſhe advanc'd 
on a ſudden from a Priſon to a Throne, there- 
by to render her haughty after the Provyocati- 
on of her Sufterings : But beings re{tor'd to her 
Liberty, and rat dm her hopes, ſhe at laſt qut- 
etly and happily mounted the Throne, with- 
out any Oppolition or Competitor. 


Theſe things I have mention'd, to ſheiy how 


caretnl Divine Providence was of this beſt ot 


Princes, by preparing her for a Crown by ſuch 
methods of Diſcipline, Nor ought the misfor- 
tnne of her Mether to Eclipſe the SiOry © t her 
Birth > eſpecially fince 'tis abundan wy EV 1: JOE: 
that Hewry the Eighth was engagd in a new 
love before he gave way to his Anger againſt 
Q. Azz: nor 15 poſterity a ſtranger to the na- 
ture of that King, . which was.ſo very prone 
to Love and Jealouſie, and proſecuted. both 
even with the effuſion of Blood. To this we 
may add, that ſhe was cut off by an Acculatt- 

on grounded on flight Conjecures, and 0) the 
Improbable Teſtimony of a wicked Accuter : 
all which vas mutter'd privately at that very 
time 5 and Q. Azz herſelt with an undannted 
mind, and NO ble preſence, proteſted her 1n- 


nocence at the time of her "Deaths For hat 11g 


(as ſhe thou! zht) cot a faithful and generous 
MefJenger, ſhe juſt befor c her execution dif 
patcht him away with this Meſtage to the King 3 
That the I Kin £ Pe very weil 26h od, and would 
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ing io be inveſted with new honors : ſince from a 
Private Perſon he rais d her at jirſt to the dignity 
of a Marchioneſs, and then advanc d her to be the 
Partner of his Bed and Throne; and now, when 
ke conld raiſe her no higher on Earth, deſien d to 
prozrote her an Innocent to the Crown of Martyr- 
dow. Ent the Meſlenger durſt not tell this to 
the Kizg, who was devoted to another Love, 
tho Fame, the Atilerter of Truth, has tranſmit- 
ted 1t to Poſterity. 

Another part of the Happineſs of Q Eliza- 
bcth teems to confift 1n the Period and Courte 
of timc whercin ſhe reign d : Not only that it 
was Log, but becauſe 1t was ſuch a Part of her 
Life, as was moſt fit for managing the Affairs 
of State, and governing a Kingdom, For ſhe | 
was five and twenty vears old when ſhe began | 
her Reign (at which Age ſhe was out of her | 
Guardians Juriſdiction ) and ſhe continu d to | 
Reton to the 7coth year of her Age. So that | 
ſhe neither experienc d what it was to be a Mi- F 
207, and under a Governors power 3 nor did | 
ſhe labour under the Inconveniences of an ex- | 
treme and miſerable Old Age. An Age, which | 

ven to Private men brings too many tronbles 
along with it ; but to Kings, befide the ordinary | 
Viſerics of human Life, it comes attended | 
with the Decay of thcir States, and is back'd | 
with an 7z7elorions Exit, For there has fcarce | 
been aKing, that has liv d to an extreme and | 
infirm old Age, but what loft mach of rhat | 
Power and Eficem, which he fermerly 124. | 
Ot this we have a notable Inſtance in Phralip the | 
C | 
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Second, King of Spaiy, a Prince very potent, 
and one very well skill d in the Art of Govern- 
ing : who it his latter days, Iabourin$ nnder 
the Impotency of oid Age, deeply experienc d 
the truth of what we atierted. He qQuitted all 
his Conqueſts in Frazce, made-a Peace with 
that Nation, and endeavourd to do the ſame 
with others, that ſo he might leave all things 
11 quiet and compos'd to his Succefiars.On the 
other hand, O Elizabeth's Fortune was fo 
Conſtant and Vigorous, that no dcclention of 
Aﬀeairs follow'd her lively, tho accliting Ace. 
Nay more, for a ſtanding and mol? certain 
monument of her happineſs, ſhe died not be- 
fore a Victory in ſrclard had put an end tothe 
Rebellion there, fo ſhining and fo uniforin 
was her Glory in allits Parts! Beſides, I think 
it very material to reflect, over What fort of 
People ſhe bore the ſway, for had her Govern- 
ment been over the Palmyrenians, or any other 
ſoft and unmanly Nation of Afa, it bad been 
a leſs wonder, fince a Female 1n the Throne 
wonld be ſuitable enough to an Efeminate 
People, but to have all things more and be 
directed by a Woman's Nod in England,a Na- 
tion ſo fierce and warlike ; this, I fay, juſily 
raiſes our higheſt admiration. 

But tho the Geins of her Subjetts was fo de- 
ſirous of War, and ſo impatient of P: ace, yet 
this did not hinder her from wamtaining It 
ſtrictly all her Rexn. And this natural inclt- 
nation of hers, join'd with ſicecſs, is vhat ! 
reckon redo.;nis to her higheir Commencaty- 
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on. For this condac'd much to the Happineſs 
of her own Lite, to the Honor of her Sex.and 
to the Peace and Quiet of her Conſcience. A. 
bout the tenth year of her Reign, an Inſur- 
reCtion was indeed attempted in the North, but 
it was ſoon hnſh'd and ſupprefsd. AI the reſt 
of her time England enjoy'd a ſecure and pro- 
found Peace. And I account 1t a moſt glori- 
ous Peace, upon theſe two accounts which 
tho they make nothing to the Merzz, yet con- 
tribute very mach to the Glory of a Peace. 
The firſt is,char it appear'd themoreC onfpicuou: 
and Shining by the Calamities of its Neigh- 
bours, which were all in flames round about it. 
Another is, that even 1n the bleflings of Peace 
there {ti} remain'd ſo much martial Glory, as 
by its fanions Actions not only retaijn'd, but 
Iikewiſe increas d the honor of the Ezc/;/b Na- 
tion. For the {upphes ſent into the Nether- 
lands, France, and Scotiand:; the Voyages 
that-were made to the 1:zdies, and round the 
whole Worid ; the Fleets that v ere lent to 
infeſt Portugal and the Coattsof Spaiz , and the 
{riſh Rebels ſo often conquer'd and cut off, 
were all ſufficient Teſtimomes, that England 
had remitted and loſt nothing of its Ancient 
Glory 1 the Field of War. 
It was hkewiſe an addition to her Glory and 
Deſerts, that by her timely ſupplies, the Netgh- 
bourins © Frinces were maimtain'd in their 
Thrones; and the Suppliant States, who bya 
= unbecomng Princes, Were EXPOS 'd » 
he Crueiry of their Micurſters, to the fury of 
THe 
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the Rabble, ang to all manner of Ravaze and 
Slaughter, were at laſt relievd by her. and 
placd in that poſture of Afeairs, wherein they 
now are. Nor were her Conn{cls leſs beneti- 
c:al than her Srpplzes : witneſs ker frequent ad- 
monitions to his Catholick Majeſty, to mode- 
rate the diſpleaſure he had conceiv'd againſt 
his Subjects in the Netherlands, and to reſtore 
them to that mildneſs of Governm-nt which 
they former)y enjoy'd : and witacis het earneſt 
mportunities with the Kings of : 1477 ce, putting 
them often in mind ofthe Es whercia Kh 
bad promisd to preſerve the Peace, It mult 
indeed beacknow iedg dat her ad vices 7: OV d 
ineffe&ual. | or the common intereſt of Ex- 
rope oppos'd the þ firſt, leſt the Ambition of 5peiz, 
freed as it were from its confknement, ſhould 
enlarge 1t ſelf ( as affairs then ſroud } co rhe 
oreat prejuaice of the Kingdoms and States 
of the Chriſtian V/orld. And tie Latter was 
prevented by the Maflacre of {o many Inno- 
cent Perſons, who with their \1ves and Chil 
dren were butcher'd in their own Habitati9ns 
by the barbarous R202C, who like iſo many 
Beaſts of prey ſeem d to Le Ammared, Armed, 
and ſent out by Publick Author: ity - So that 
the Blood which was {bed cry d alond tot 
Kevenge, that the Kingdom, itatnd by ſo no: 
tor10us a Villanv, might be PUrg by mut! 
Slaughters and loodſhed. HOWEVEr The Dor 
form'd the Office of a Fai 7 rl, Prodent, anc 
Lrencrous Ally, | 
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Therc is ſtill another Reaſon, why we ſhould 
admire the peaceful Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
namely, becauſe the Peace which ſhe enjoy'd, 
was not owing to the jnclination which the 
age ſhe liv'd in had toit, but wholly to her 
own Frudence and wiſe Conduct. She ſtrug- 
gled with an [zbred Fation at home, upon the 
account of Religion 3 and the ſtrength of the 
Kingdom, like the common Bulwark of all Ey- 
rope, feem d to oppoſe the growing Greatneſs 
of the Sparinrd, and his Ambition ſo formida- 
ble at that time; fo that upon theſe accounts, | 
there was a ſufficient Cauſe of War : but by her 
Forces and Policy {he ſurmounted theſe difh- | 
culttes. This was demonſtrated by one of the 
molt memorable Events, that ever happened 
in the whole courſe of Atilairs of our age, For 
when the Sp4:7f Armada rode upon our Seas, 
tO the terror of all Europe, with ſo much noiſe, 
and ſo much afjurance of ſucceſs 3 1t took not 
the leaſt Fiſher-boat, nor burnt the leaſt Cot- 
tage, nor ſomuch as rouched upon our Coaſt : 
but being routed in an Engagement, was dif- 
pers d by a miſerable fiivht, and with frequenr 
itorms; and ſo left Enclend and her Sea Coaſts 
Rn an unmov d and unditturbed Peace. Nor 
zwas ſhe leſs fortunate in diſappointing the ſe- 
cret Plots of her private Foes, than in Con- 
quering and Ronting the Forces of an open 
Enemy : Fortho therc were many Conſpiracies 
aid againit ner Life, yer were they moit hap- 
pily diſcovered and defeated, Nor was. ſhe 
apon that account mor. {carl or anxious of 
_ the 
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the ſafety of her Perſon 5 her Guards were 
not increas d, nor did ſhe confine her felf in 
her Palace, without appearing abroad : Bur 
ſecure of her ſelf, and truſting to her Subjects, 
ſhe remembered her Del;verance, but forgor 
the Danger, and alter'd nothing of her ujual 
Management and Behaviour. 

It is likewiſe worthy our Obſervation, to 
conſider in what fort of times ſhe flouriſh d. 
For ſome Ages are fo Barbarous and Ignorant, 
that Men have been Govern d with as much 
caſe, as a Shepherd drives and manages his 
Sheep: But this Princeſs hivd in a moſt 
Learned and Polite Age; wherem it requir d 
great parts and a high degree of Vertue to be 
excellent. A Female Government 1s likewiſe very 
often eclips'd by Marriage, and all the Praifes 
and Condut is beſtow d upon the /#rsband : 
whilſt thoſe who live unmarry d, have no ſha- 
rers or partners in their Glory. And in this 
was our Queen the more to be commended, 
in that her Throne ſtood upon no other Baſs, 
than what ſhe her ſelf had erefed. She had 
no Brother, no Uncle, nor any other of thc 


 Rojal Family, topartake of her Cares, or ſhare 


in her Government. But even thoſe whom ſhe 
did advance to any places of Truſt, were fo 
manag & and kept in ſuch awe, that each of 
them was folicitous how to pleaſe her ſo thar 
ſhe was always Miſtreſs of her ſelf. She was 
indeed Childeſs, and left no uſſue of her own 
Pody to faccced her - But this has been the 
caſe of the moit fortunate Princes, of 4le var 
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der the Great, of Julius Czſar, of Trajan, and 
ſeveral others: which has been variouſly cen. 
ſur'd, and has slways been a matter of Diſ- 
pute. For {ome have look d upon it as a Dj- 
minution of þr:2z Happineſs, as if men could 
not be compleatly happy, unleſs they were fo 
both in their own perſons, and :n the propa- 


gation of their Species : but others have e- 


ſteem'd 1t as the greater Happineſs, becauſe 
then it ſeems to be compleat, when it 1: not 


any longer ſubjected to the various turns of | 


Fortune : which 'tis impoſiible to ſecure, when 
a Poſterity 1s left behind. 

To all this we may add her Outward Embel. 
liſhments 5, ſhe vas tall of ſtature, well ſhapdin 
her Body, and had in her Face the mixture 
of Sweetneſs and Majeſty 5 and always enjoy d 


a very Sound Health. Beſide all this, ſhe was | 


ſtrong and vigorous to the very laſt, never 
experiencd the Changes of Fortune, nor the 
miſeries of o!d Ape, and at laſt by an eaſy 
and gentle cdeath' ſhe obtaind that Entha- 
naſia, which Auguſtus Ceſar was us d lo paſſio- 


nately ro icfire, This alſo 1s Recorded of I 


Antoninus Pins, one of the beſt of Emperors, 
whoſe death ſcem'd to be nothing elle but a 
quiet and ſ{weet fInmber. 


nature. She was not deſirous of Lite, or 11- 


patient under Sickneſs, nor diſturb'd with the 


rortures cf any Pain : No direful, no peſit- 
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Juſt fo in Q. Eliza- | 
beth's iſtemper, there was nothing that was |} 
deadly, or omimous, or unſuitable to humane | 
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| NOTE 
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ſeem'd rather to prognoſiicate the decay of 
Nature, than cither the corruption or ditpa- 
ragement of it. For ſome few days before her 
J Death, being weakened by the drinels of her 
Conſtitution, and the cares of the Govern- 
I ment, having not ſo much as drank any Wine, 
J or taken any moiſt dict,ſhe was ſeiz'd with a 

J Dcad Palſy, but yet (which is not uſual inthat 
Jdiſtemper) ſhe retained her Speech, her Senſe, 

J and her Motion, tho not ſo brisk and lively 
- Bs before, Nor was ſhe long in this condition, 

J ſothat it did not ſeem to be the /aff iF# of 

J her Life, but rather the jr #7 ſtep to her Death. 

Ffor tho'tis eſteemed a miſery to hve a long 

J time in the loſs of the uſe of onr faculties; 

yet to be prepard for Death, by a gradual 
decay of our ſenſes, 1s certainly a very ſweet 
and pleaſant Diſſolution. 
Another remarkable addition to her Hap- 
pneſs, 1s this, that ſhe was not only very hap- 
py in her own Perſoz, but hikewiie 1n the 
Worthineſs of her 31;zifrers of tate. For ſhe 
made choice of ſuch men, as this 1j/azd per- 
| haps was never ſo happy mn before. But God 
that favours Kings, raiies them up OMiniſters 
and adorns their Minds. 

There remam two Poſthumons ' Felicities , 
which ſeem to attend the more Noble and Ag- 
ouſt Paſſages of her Life : The Ore 1s that of 
her Srcceſſor, the Other, that of her Memory. 
For ſhe has got fach a Srccefſor, who, tho by 
his Maſculime Virtne, and Off-jpring, and late 
Acceſſion to the { trove, he may excciand cclipfe 
Er 
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her Glory ; yet 1s ſo far a favourer of hey 
Name and Eſteem, and isfo willing to tranſmit 
her actions to poſterity, that he has madelittl 
alterations, either 1n the choice of Mznifter, 
or in the method of Governing. So that hard. 
ly any Father has been ſucceeded by his Soy, 
with lefs noiſe, diſturbance or alteration. A; 
for her Memory, *tis fo much in the mouths, {| * 
and fo freſh in the minds of all men, that] ' 
Death ſeems to have extinguiſhed Envy, and 
put her Fame 1n a clearer light, and now the 
Happineſs of her Mary does as it were ſtrive 
to outvie that of her Life. For tho through 
mens love to any Party, or upon the account 
of the difterence of Religion, any fa&ious re- 
port may be ſpread abroad,yet'tis ſuch as ſeems 
to be fearful of it ſelf, is not fincere, and can 
never laſt long. And 'tis upoa this account 
eſpecially that I have made this collection of 
things, that relate to her happineſs, and 
are marks of the Divine favour : that ſo no 
toul-mouthed Libeller might dare to ſtain fo 
creat bleſ{lings of God, by the venom of his 
ſcandalous Tongue. If any one ſhould now} 
ſay, as one aid to Ceſar, que miremur, habe- 
ws; fed que lardermmus, expeFamus; we do in- 
cleed fee eaſe 10 Adrzire, but none to Praife : to 
this T anfwer, that I look upon Admzration as 
the ſup«<riative degree of Praiſe. Nor could 
that Happineſs we have been deſcribing, beat- 
tained by any, but fuch as are ſupported and 
highly indulzed by the Divine favour ; and 
? :rs by their Morals and 
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Vzrtue are the Eſtabliſhers of their own For. 
ime, However I thought fit to ſubjoin ſome 
few hints with reſpe& to thoſe Morals of the 
Queen, which ſeem to have been molt expoſed 
to the laſh of malevolent Tongues. 

In Religion, Q. Elizabeth was Pious and Mo- 
erate, Conſtant and Steady, and a profeſt E- 
nemy to Novelty. Asfor her Piety, tho the 
chief ſtrokes of it appeared in the Attjons and 
Afﬀairs of State 3 yet ſome ſigns of it were to be 
ſeen in the conrle of her Life, and her ordi- 
nary Converſation. She was ſeldom abſent 
from Divine Service, either 11 her publick or 
private Chappel. She employed much of her 
time in reading the Scriptures and the IFriting; 
of the Fathers, eſpecially of S. Angſt. She 
compos'd ſome Prayers her ſelf, upon fome oc- 
caſions, and for ſome extraordinary purpoſe. 
Whenever ſhe mentioned the name of God, 
evenin ordinary diſcourſe, ſhe gencrally ad- 
ded the title of Creator 3 and ſhewed fome fort 
of humility and reverence in her looks and 
countenance, which I my ſelf have often ©2- 
ſerved. As for that which ſome have rc 
ported, that ſhe was ſo far from thinking cat 
her Mortalitz, that ſhe could not cndutc iv 
be told of Otel - ge or Death, it is abſolute; 
falſe : ſince ſhe for ſelf, ſeveral years before 
her Death, would frequently with much face- 
tiouſaeſs call her ſelf the Old Woman : and 
would often diſconrſe about the '[zſcription, 
ſhe had a mina ſhouid be npon her Tomb : 
che gave out, that ſhe was no lover of Glory 
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and pompous Titles, but only defired het 
Memory might be recorded in a line or two, 
which ſhould very briefly expreſs her Naz, 
her Vrrginity, the t1re vf her Reign, the Refor. 
mation of Religion, and hey Preſervation of the 
Peace. "Ts true, in the flower of her Age be- 
fore ſhe was paſt Child-bearing, when ſhe was 
wmportun'd by ſome to declare her Succeſſor, 
ſhe did make anſwer, that ſhe could by no means 
endure to have a Shrond held before her Ejes 
while ſhe was living. However, ſome few years 
before her Death, when ſhe was more thought- 
fal, and meditated /as 'tis Probable) on her 
Mortality, as one of her boſom friends told 
her, that many and great Places and Cfices 


of Truſt in the Commonwealth, would be too | 
long vacant ; ſhe roſe up, and with more than 


ordinary concern ſaid,that ſhe was ſure her place 
would not long be Vacant. 
As for her Moderation in Religion, perhaps 


in this her CharaFer will ſeem deficient, be- | 
cauſe of the ſeverity of thoſe Laws, which were | 


made azainſt her Subjects of the foz:ifh Rel:. 


£1005 but we will Ka es {uch things, as are | 
well known to us, and carefully eaken notice 


of by ns. This 1s certain, that ſhe was «i- 
vays averſe from Javing any conſtraint on 
men*® Conſciences : bur yet fie could not al- 
low that the Government fhoula be endan- 
ger d ancer the pretence ce ofConſeienc ce and Re- 
ligion. Hence it was that ke e thought nothing 
but a ceriam deſtruction would enſue, if fic 
ſhould at the firſt grant * bet erty and tojera- 
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tion of two Religions by publick Authority 
to a fierce and head(ſtrong people, who would 
ſoon upon their private Animoſities fall to- 


gether by the cars. Even in the beginning of 
her Reign, when all things looked with a ſut- 


picious face, ſhe kept ſome of the Prelates, 


which were of a more turbulent and 
factious ſpirit, Priſoners at large, tho ſhe had 
the Law on her fide : and to the reſt of both 
Orders, ſhe uſed not any ſharp inquiſitton, 
but by a generous Connivance kept them un- 
der her Protection. This was the poſture of 
affairs at firſt, Nor did ſhe ſwerve much 
from this her Clexrency, tho provoked by the 
Bull of Excommmnection, thundered againlt 
her by Pizsthe Fifth, This 150 -cd might have 
raiſed her indignation, a!' have been the oc- 
cafton of new mod-"ing the State, but ſtill 
ſhe retained her own generous Temper. For 
this ProAcnt and Courageous Woman was not 
much moved at the noiſe of ſich Threatnings. 
being ſecure of the Fidelity and Aﬀection of 
her Subjects, and not fearing any harm irom 
the Kowifh FaFion, which was too weak to at- 
terypt any thing unleſs ſeconded by a foreign 
Enemy. 

But about the three and twentieth year of 
her Reign, the face of Aﬀairs was quite chang 'd. 
Nor 1s thts Period of time, feigned to ſerve 
a turn only, but mentioned in the Publick Re- 
coras, and engraven as it were in leaves of 
Eraſe, Nor were her Subje&s of the Komiſh 
Region puniſhed with any ſeverity before that 
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year, tho ſeveral Laws had for merly been en: 
ated agamſt them. Put at this time it was 
by degrees diſcovered what. vaſt and ambiti- 
OUs deſigns were laid by Spazr, to conquer 
this Kingdom A greatpart of this delign was 
to raiſe a taction in the very heart of the Na- 
tion, which being no fr ;ends to the Govern- 
ment, and deſirous of alteration, ſhould join 
with thc Enemy upon his Invaſion. This: was 
hoped would be effetted upon the difference 
there was 1n Religion - whereupon they re- 
folved to improve that breach, and Prieſts 
were ſent over from the young Seminaries, to 
raiſe and increaſe Mens Love for the Rom:l 
Religion, to teach and inforce the Validity of 
| the Popes Bull, which abſolved the Queens 
Subjects from their Allegiance, and to excite 
and prepare the Minds of men for an Altera- 
tion 1n the Government. | 

Mach about that time, Irelaud was openly 
invaded, and the Name and Goou:rnment of 
Queen Elizabeth vilified by various and Scan: 
dalons Libelsz and affairs werein ſuch a ſtrange 
terment, that they prognoſticated a greater 
Commotion. Nor indeed will I ſay, that eve- 
ry Prieſt knew of the deſign, or were con- 
Keiogs of what was to be done, but certain!s 

they werethe wicked Inſtigators and Promo- 
ters of the Villany others were to commit. 
And this i5 certainly true, (as appears by feve- 
ral Confelitons) that almoſt all the Prieſts, 
who were ſent into Englend from the year 
aboy emncntion' a, to the thirtieth V Mg. {Gu __ 
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Elizabeth's Reign (wherein the Deſign of Spazzz 
and the Romarniſts was to be fur in Fxecution, 
by that memorable preparation of a Fleet and 
Land-forces) I ſay tis certain, that all, who 
were ſent. over within that time, among other 
things had this hkewiſe in their Orders, That 
they ſhould infinuate, That Affairs could not 
laſt long in the ſame poſture 5 that they would put 
on a new Face within ſome ſhort time 3 and that 
the Pope and the Catholick Princes would take 
care of the Engliſh State, provided the Engliſh 
were uot their own hinderance, Nay, jome of 
the Prieſts were manifeſtly engagd in the 
Plots and Contrivances which were laid for the 
Subverſion and Ruin of the Government : and 
which 1s ſtill more, the whole Train of this 
Defign was diſcover'd by Letters vi hich were 
intercepted from all parts: wherein it was 
written, That the Vigilancy of the Queen ana her 
Conncil over the Catholicks would be baffled : For 
ſhe only ſeem d concern'd, that the Fattion ſhould 
20t be headed by any Nobleman or Perjen of £+4+ 
lity; whereas the Deſign they laid was ſuch, as 
was carried on by Private Men of no Note who 
never met and conſpir d together in numbers, but 
order d and diſpord all things in the private way 
of Confeſſuon. Theſe were the Artij;ces which 
were then us'd, and were ſo cuſtomary and 
{irviliar to thoſe Men, as might be ſeen in a 
freſh aid parallel caſe. | | 
In a time of ſo much: danger,Queen El;z abeth 
was obliged by a kind of fatal neceſlity to e- 
nact ſevere Laws, thereby to reſtrain —_— of 
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her Subje&s, who being averſe tolier Govern- | 


ment, and grown paſt the hopes of being cur's, 
began to grow rich by the private Life they 
led, being exempted from the charge and 


barden of publick Offices. The Original of 


this ſpreading Evil was charg'd upon the Sez- 
nary Priefts; who were bred up in foreign 


parts, and maintain'd by the Charity and Bene- | 
volence of T'oreign Princes the profeſt Ene- | 


mies of the Realm: who had liv'd in places, 
where the beit Titles they could beſtow on 
Queen Elizabeth were thoſe of, Heretich, Ex« 
communicated, and Damnable Fury; who, tho 
they themſelves were not engag'd in treaſona- 
ble practices, yet were known to be the inti- 


mate Friends of ſuch as were guilty of thoſe | 


Villanies, and who, by their Artifices and poy- 
ſonous Methods had depraved the very Sacri- 
fice of the Maſs, which before was a ſweet 
and harmleſs thing ; and had as it were infected 


it with a new kind of Ferment and pernicious | 


Malignity. Whereupon the only Expedient 
to put a ſtop tothis growing Evil was thought 
to be the prohibiting theſe Men from coming 
into the Land upon pain of Death 3 which 
was accordingly enacted in the feven and 
twentieth Year of her Reign. Nor did the 
Event itſelf, when ſo great aStorm broke out 
npon, and threatned the Nation, in the leaſt 
rake off from the Envy and Hatred of theſe 
Men, but rather increas'd it 3 ſo far had they 
diveſted themſelves of the Love they ow'd 
their Country. Aﬀteryards when our fcars 
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of Spain (the true occaſion of this ſeverity) 
were over and vaniſht; yet the Memory of 
the former times was ſo deeply fixt in the 
Minds and Senſes of moſt Men, and to have 
abrogated the Laws that were once made 
would have argued io much [rconſtancy, or to 
have flighted them would have been a ſign of 
ſo much ndifferency 5 that Queen Elizabeth 
4s caſes then ſtood, did not. think it ſate for 
her ſelf, that things ſhould return to the ſame 
poiture they were 1n before the three and 
twentieth year of her Reign. To this may be 
added the [duſtry of ſome to increaſe the Re- 
venues of the Exchejner, and the Car: of rhotz 
Minifters of Juſtice, who are ugd to mind no 
other Safety of their Country than vchat 1s 
containd in the Laws - bath which requi:'s 
and call'd loudly for the Laws to be put in 
Execution. However, the {to the Glory of 
her good Nature be it ſpoken) did fo far 
blunt the edge of the Laws, that but very few 
Prieſts ſuffer'd Death upon that account. Nor 
do we ſpeak thisby way of defence, for theſe 
matters ſtand inneed of none : ſince the whole 
Safety of the Nation depended upon this Con- 
duct, and the Method and Meaſure of all this 
Severity was far from being bloody, and 1s a 
thing that no Chriltian need to be aſham'd of; 
for it proceeded more from the Arrogance anc 
Wicked Practices of others, than: from any 
neceſſity the Nation lay under, and it ſtands 
for a Monument of Diſgrace to the Romaniſts, 
But not to forget what we firſt aſſerted, we 
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think we have abundantly demonſtrated, that 
ſhe was moderate in points of Religion, and that 
the Alteration which did happen, was not 
owingto her Nature,but to the Iniquity of the 
times. 

Of her Conſtarcy in Religion and the Worſhip 
thereof, the greateſt proof is, That with an 
undaanted Mind and little Afliſtance ſhe ex- 
tirpated and abrogated the Romiſh Religion, 
as being di! agreeable to the Word of God, the 
Primitive Purity, and her own Conſcience : note 
withſtanding in her Siſter's Reign it was eſta- 
bliſhed by Publick Authority and a great deal 
of Care, and had taken deep root, and was 
ſtrengthned with the Conſent and Approba- 


tion of all that were in Authority and Places 


of Truſt. Nor aid ſhe do this haſtily or in a 
heat, but cautiouſly and by degrees. The 
truth of which appears, not only in her whole 


Conduct of Aﬀairs, but alſo in that Anſwer 


which ſhe Once made to a Conrtier upon the 
like occaſion. For in the beginning of her 
Reign, when according to the Caſtom the Pri- 
ſoners were to be releas'd, to grace and honor 
her firſt Acceition to the "Thrane : 5 as ſhe was 
g010g to Chappel ſhe wasaccoſted by a certain 
Conrtier, who r00K More than ordinary free- 
dom, being of a picaziant and facetious Na- 
ture. He, either Prompted to it by his own 
private Inclination, orſet on bya Wiſer Head, 
achverd a Pciition into her hand, and 1n a 
tall Concourſe of TOP with a Joud Voice 
expretiecd any wor Us, Tnat there were ſti! four 
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or frve kept Priſoners, and that for no reaſon at 
all : That he came to petition for their Freedom, 
as well as for the reſt: That they were the Four 
Evangeliſts, and the Apoſtle S. Paul, who had 
been long confin'd in an nuknown tongue, as it 
were in a Priſon, and were not ſuffer d to appear 
abroad in the World. The Queen gave him this 
very cautious Reply, That it was beſt to conſult 
them firſt, whether they were willing to have their 
Freedom yet, or no. And thus ſhe kept every 
thing within her own Power, by giving ſuch a 
doubtful Anſwer to ſo ſurprizing a Demand. 
Nor did ſhe carry on things fearfully, and by 
fits and ſtarts, but gravely, orderly, and ma- 
turely : A Conference firſt had between the 
Parties, and a Parliament firſt calld 5 and at 
laſt, within the compaſs of a year, ſhe ſo far 
order'd and eſtabliſh'd all things which con- 
cern'd Religion, that ſhe did not ſuffer the 
leaſt Tittle of them to be alter'd, during all 
her Reign. And it was always her Publick 
Admonition in almoſt every Seſſion of Parla- 
ment, that no Innovation ſhould be made in 
the Diſcipline and Ceremonies of the Church. 


I Thusfar of her Religion. 


Now if any of the graver Sort ſhould obje& 
theſe Levities : © That ſhe was contented and 
«* deſirous to be Admir'd, to be Courted, and 
< upon the Account of Love to be Prais'd and 
*©Extolld; and that ſhe continu'd theſe Levi- 
© ties even to an Age wherein they were un- 
« becoming her. Yet 1f you take even theſe” 
ina milder ſenſe, they are not without oy 
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_ due Admiration, fince they are ſuch things, as 
often are to be found in the fubulows Narrations 
of Poets and others. Thus 'tis recorded of a 
certain Queen in the Fortunate Iſlands, who in 
her Court and Government entertain'd that 
ſoft thing call'd Love, and yet forbad Lnſt to 
enter there. But if a harſher conſtraGion 
ſhould be put upon them, yet they are to be 
admir'd, and that very highly too, fince theſe 
Softreſſes caſt but little blemiſh on her Fame, 
and none at all upon her Graxderr:; did no 
Injury to her Government, and hinder'd not 
the Publick Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs. For 
theſe ſort of things are uſually joyn'd to the 
moſt Noted Fortune. But, to conclude this 
Eilay z ſhe was certainly a good, aroral Princeſs, 
and as ſuch ſhe deſir'd to appear: She was a 
hater of Vice, and ſtudy'd to grow famous by 
honorable Methods. And truly atthe naming of 
her Manners, ſomething comes into my mind, 
which I will here declare. When ſhe had or- 
der'd an Expreſs to be written to her Embaſla- 
dor, concerning certain Inſtru&tions, which 
he was privately to impart to the Queen Mo- 
ther of France at Valojs, and her Secretary had 
incerted a certain Clauſe, that the Embaſlador 
to ingratiate himſelf the better ſhould ſay, 
1hat they were two Female Princes, of whom, in 
the Manegement of Afairs, and in the Art and 
Skill of Governing, as great thinas were expeted 
a from the beſt of Men ;, ſhe could not endure 
the Compariſon, bur order'd it to be ſtruck 
out, and ſaid, that ſhe us'd quite diferent _—_ 
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and Methods in the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment. And ſhe was extreamly pleas'd,. when 
any one by chance dropt out ſuch an Expre{- 
fion as this, That ſhe would have liv'd and ex- 
cell'd in the Eye of the VVorld, tho fhe had ſpent 
her days in a private and mean Station : So deſi- 
rous was ſhe that nothing of her Virtue and 
Praiſe ſhould be owing to the Grandeur of her 
ST foriune. But if Iſhould enter upon her Praiſes, 
J either Moral or Political, or ſhould touch only 
1 upon her /7rtzes, which would bea Diſparage- 
ment to ſo great a Princeſs: or ſhould I en- 
deavour to ſet them in their clear and proper 
light, TI muſt run out into the Hiſtory of her 
Life, which requires more leiſure, and a larger 
Genius, than I can pretend to. For I have 
here given you her CharaGer mn ſhort. But 1t 
muſt after all be ſaid, That only T77zze will be- 
ſtow a true Encomium on this Excellent Wo- 
man : ſince no Age ſince the Creation, conlt 
ever ſhew her Equal in her own Sex, that was 
ſo fit to manage the Aﬀeairs of a State. 
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Aſſandra, or Divination. Page Tt 
Typhon, or a Rebel. 18 

The Cyclops, or the Miniſters of Terror. 20 
Narciſſus, or Self-Love. 21 
Styx, or Leagues. 22 
Pan, or Nature. 2.4. 
Perſeus, or War, 34 
Endymion, or a Favourite. 37 
The Siſter of the Giants, or Fame. 39 
Ateon, and Pentheus, or a Curious Man. 4.0 
Orpheus, or Philoſophy. 4Tk 
Czlum, or Beginnings. | 44 
Proteus, or Matter. 47 
AMemnon, or a Youth too forward. 49 
Tyjthonus, or Satiety. 50 
Funo's Suitor, or Baſeneſs. FI 
Cupid, or an Atom. 52 
Diomedes, or Zeal. jy 
Dzdalus, or Mechanick. 53 
Ericthonius, or Impoſture. GT 
Deucalion, or Reſtitution. 62 
Nemeſis, or the Viciflitude of Things. bid, 
Achelous, or Battel. 6F 
Dionyſus, or Paſtions. 66 
Atalanta, or Gain. F2 
Prometheus, or the Statue of Man. 72 
Scylla and Icarus, or the Middle-way, 94 
Sphynx, Or SCIENCE. 85 
Proſerpina, or Spirit. 89 
Metis, or Counſel. 93 
The Syrens, or Pleaſures. 92+ 
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ments, and Maps of every County ac- 
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by Ed: mobdl Gibſon of Queer's Coll. Oxon. Folio. 
L. ELLIES ds PIN's Hiſtory of Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers containing an Abridgment of the Writings 


of the Primitive Fathers, to "mg with a Hiſtory 


of their Lives, and all Aﬀairs tranſated in the 
Church, ſrom the time of our Saviour to the end 
of the Ninth Century Engliſhed with Add1tions, 
Seven ſmall Volumes in Folio. 

7 HEATROUM SCOTIAE, Deſcriptions of the 
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broad ſheets of Royal Papcr. Publith'd by Capt. 
FF: Size z2er, Fol. | 
17. V1tIL17 Opera Noris Cr Interpretatione il 
ſuſtravi Carolus Ruzus jajlu Regis in ulum Delphi- 
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Rome Antique Notitia: or, 'The Antiquities of 
Rome, containing, a ſhort Hiſtory of the Riſe, Pro- 
greſs, and Decay of the Common-wealth a Deſcri-' 
ption of the City,and an Account of their Religion, 
Government, Cuſtoms, Ceremonies,&c. with Cop- 
per Cuts of the Principal Buildings, ©c. By Bafl 
Kennet of Oxon. Dedicated to his Highneſs the Duke 
of Giocefter. Octavo. | 

The Hiſtory of the Revolutions in Sweeder, oc- 
cafioned by the change of Religion and alteration 
of Government in that Kingdom. Written in French 
by the Abbot Yerrar, printed the laſt Year at Parzs, 
and now Engliſh'd by F. Mitchel M.D. Ofave. 

' F. CLERICT PHTS1C 4: fivede rebus Corporeis 
Libri quinque, in quibus przmiſſis potiflimis Cor- 
porearum naturarum Phcenomenis 6r proprietatibus, 
veterum Gr racentiorum de corum cauſis celeberri- 
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The Evangelical Hiſtory ; or, the Life of our 

Saviour Jeſus Chriſt comprehenſively and plainly 
related, with practical Inferences and Diſcourſes 
thereupon. Adornd with Copper Cuts. Is Re- 
printing with Amendments. 
' The Evangelical Hiſtory, Part Second; being the 
Lives and Acts of the Holy Apoſtles, comprehen- 
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Scriptures and the Writiogs of the Primitive Fa- 
thers of moſt approv'd Authority. Illvſtrated with 
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with Selef Phraſes thewing the Force, Significan- 
cy, Conſtruction, ard different Acceptations of 
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